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The true merit of these superb 
quality compounds is recognized 
instantly by users who demand 
high efficiency of action and 
ever-dependable quality! 


Once purchased... once used 
... here are the compounds that 
sell themselves and assure en- 
thusiastic repeat orders. 


Our enormous producing ca- 
pacity enables us to make im- 
mediate delivery on large or 
small quantities of our uniform, 
high quality sweeping com- 
pounds ... at prices that are 
right! 


Say you saw it in SOAP! February, 1948 
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NY sign that the fat and oil markets may 
calm down has been lacking over the 
past month. The experts still talk in terms 

of world scarcities and if they have any hopes 
of alleviation of this condition during 1948, none 
of them give a hint to this effect. Tallow, greases 
and oils went through their usual price gymnas- 
tics since we last reported, and fluctuations of 
two or three cents at a clip did not even raise 
an eyebrow among traders and soapers. 

Controls are apparently destined to be with 
us for a long time and the immediate future is 
unpredictable. But after all, prices are still about 
three times normal. In such circumstances, the 
larger buyers know what to do and on the whole, 
when to do it. For the smaller buyer, we still feel 
that the rule of the prize fight ring is the best 
advice,—“‘protect yourself at all times.” 


OR the first time in its long history, the 
soap industry held a regular convention 
late last month. In fact, it held two con- 
ventions. For one day, the new Soap & Detergent 
Manufacturers Association, formerly the Potash 
Soap Association, held forth. Two hundred repre- 
sentatives of soap and allied firms attended. On 
two succeeding days, the twenty-one year old 
Association of American Soap & Glycerine Pro- 
ducers held its first annual meeting as a conven- 
tion with all the usual trimmings. Close to five 
hundred representatives of soap manufacturing 
companies attended this latter meeting. All told, 
probably the largest concentration ever of soap- 
ers in One spot at the same time took place in 
New York during the week of January 27. 
Among those with whom we talked, the opinion 
was general that the meetings were helpful for 
the open discussion of common problems. The 
small outfits as well as the large ones had their 
say. There was little of this “off the record” stuff 
which at times in the past has plagued the indus- 
try in its press relations. The whole show was put 
on right out in the open and the press was invited, 
and apparently welcome. And the hope was born 
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that from such meetings may come a more united 


front for the industry in its dealings with the 
public and the government, and a better public 
understanding of its problems. Given half a 
chance, these gatherings can bear useful fruit for 
every firm in the industry and for the public 
to boot. 


OMMENTING on the recent financial re- 

port of P & G for the second half of 1947, 

Ralph Hendershot, financial editor of the 
New York World-Telegram had the following to 
say: “It is pretty clear from these figures that 
the company not only passed all oil, fat and other 
cost increases along to the public in the form 
of higher prices, but it tacked on enough more 
to bring in an additional $30,000,000. The house- 
wives who saved fat for so many months during 
the war and turned it in to the soap manufac- 
turers for little or nothing, may find this a little 
dificult to understand.” 

Obviously, Mr. Hendershot does not quarrel 
with passing along oil, fat and other cost in- 
creases to the public. But the matter of reserves 
in anticipation of a decline in raw material prices 
does not seem to meet with his approval. He states 
that consumers are interested in knowing whether 
“companies like this are making any important 
contribution to the high prices now prevailing.” 
Even though the president of P & G explains the 
historical background for these apparently ex- 
cessive reserves, the explanation does not seem to 
satisfy. 

If there is one thing which has the pants scared 
off the average American soaper today, be he large 
or small, it is his inventory. Had Mr. Hendershot 
lived close to the soap industry through the period 
of 1920-21, he would understand fully. For it 
was during that first post-war period that most 
soap companies in the country, including several 
of the largest, became practically insolvent. The 
declines in raw material markets were so sharp, 
so severe, that surpluses were wiped out and 
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recover from the blow. Hence, is it any sur- 
prise that today’s twenty-odd cent tallow mar- 
ket in the face of a pre-war normal price of about 
eight cents has soapers scared stiff? 

Those soapers who were darned near put out of 
business twenty-five years ago in a similar situa- 
tion are not going to let it happen again. The law 





of self-preservation is the first law of nature, 
and of business also, be it a multimillion dollar 
soap company or Joe’s corner grocery store. Soap- 
ers who have not taken steps in one way or an- 
other to protect themselves against the inventory 
slump which every one knows must come sooner 
or later, are, we feel, in a very, very small minor- 
ity,—and a stupid minority at that. It just so 
happened that the P & G figures had to be pub- 
lished and thus become the target for public cri- 
ticism. If the American housewife who has saved 
waste fat all these years fails to understand this 


situation, somebody should explain it to her. 


HE Stassen-Pauley fracas in Washington 

last month took on a slant of closer interest 

to soap manufacturers when the news came 
out that oils and fats, as well as other commodi- 
ties, were involved in the speculations and accu- 
sations. In view of the supposed information leak 
last fall prior to the announcement of the heavy 
export allocations for oils and fats for the fourth 
quarter of 1947, and the wild rise in tallow and 
oils which occurred, some soapers are wondering 
just what connection, if any, there might be. 
Was it buying for speculation by ordinary com- 
modity gamblers? By government people with in- 
side information? Or by soapers, large or small, 
to cover actual manufacturing needs? 

While a check-up on deals in grains and simi- 
lar commodities has apparently revealed some un- 
usual happenings, a look down the list of those 
who bought oils and fats prior to and during the 
sharp rise last fall also might reveal some inter- 
esting facts. But if it turned up that they were 
“government insiders,” the usual specious argu- 
ments and excuses would probably be forthcom- 
ing. That their speculations might have driven 
the cost of tallow and fats to three times their 
normal price, and forced soap prices up propor- 
tionately would be in all probability of little 


moment in the current Washington political dog- 
fight. 
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capital severely impaired. It took some years to 





One of the most amazing things about all this 
Washington commodity speculation mess is the 
fact that any member of the government, ir- 
respective of his position, would have the bare- 
faced gall not to quit when he is shown to have 
speculated in markets where government actions 
may or do influence the future course of prices 
and fluctuations involving millions of dollars. And 
that leaders of the administration would permit 
them to stay is even more amazing. But, they tell 
us, that’s politics. 


S might be expected after a period of 
war-time scarcity of many types of mer- 
chandise, during which shoddy goods of 

all sorts were foisted on the public, high quality 
today is apparently paramount in demand. On 
the basis that well-known branded merchandise 
is the best and safest in quality merchandise, the 
swing in demand has been pronouncedly in this 
direction, according to market studies. Although 
the lesser known products may be equal in qual- 
ity or superior to the nationally advertised brand, 
the public does not know this and has no way to 
find out except by individual use. And having 
tried some of the shoddy war-baby products not 
sO many moons ago, the tendency to play it safe 
is not unusual or unexpected. 


A look at the national picture of income and 
wages is also likely to reveal another very excel- 
lent reason why the quality brands are preferred 
today. People have the money to spend for them. 
They do not have to pinch pennies via buying 
cheaper unknown products. They want what 
they consider the best and they can afford to 
have it. 

We feel that the present market situation, par- 
ticularly in soaps and allied products, is strong 
vindication of the expenditure of advertising 
moneys back in the days when many branded 
products were extremely scarce. And, we feel, it 
is also an answer to those who criticized the con- 
tinuation of national advertising when demand 
was five times the supply of many soap and deter- 
gent products. The fact remains that these 
branded products are more firmly in the driver’s 
seat than ever today. Maybe some of our smaller 
companies lacked the vision of their larger com- 


petitors. 
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\ HI Association ot Amer- 
| ican Soap and Glycerine 
i )Producers held the best 


——— attended meeting in the 
twenty-one year history ot the organ- 


Waldorf-Astoria, New 


and 29. Almost 


ization at the 
York, 


600 persons registered during the two- 


January 28 


day session which terminated with the 
A. Wrisley of 
Allen B. Wrisley Co., Chicago as presi- 


re-election of George 


dent of the association for a second 
vear. 

Featured on the convention 
program was discussion of several new 
proposals for expanded association ser- 


Lewis A. 


Jones, former president of the National 


vice over the coming year. 


Association of Purchasing Agents, will 


direct a new Purchase Information 
Bureau for the association, the forma- 
tion of this new bureau having been 
I ec ember 
W orked out 
under a committee headed by Eugene 
A. Moss, Switt & 


Co., the purchasing program will be 


authorized at the meeting 


of the board of directors. 
vice-president of 


1 tree service to association members 


who may use it on a voluntary basis. 
Che purpose of the program will be 
to assist members in buying mainte- 
nance and operating supplies of reliable 
quality from responsible sources at eco- 


nomical prices. The program will em- 
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A.A.§.G.P. Holds 


21st Annual Meeting | 


Members of the board of directors and officers of the association elected were: (I 
G. R. Fulton, Beach Soap Co., Lawrence, Mass.; 
V. Levinson, J. Eavenson & Sons, Camden, N. J.; E. W. Wilson, representing 


‘treasurer? ; 











to r.) 


N. S. Dahl, John T. Stanley Co., New York, 


D. M. Flick, Armour & Co., Chicago; M. Mundheim, Lightfoot Schultz Co., Hoboken, N. J.; 
L. J. Evans, lowa Soap Co., Burlington, la.; R. R. Deupree, Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati; 


E. H. Little, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


vice-president for the east); R. H. Young, Davies- 


Young Soap Co., Dayton, Ohio; C. D. Poland, Poland Soap Works, Anniston, Ala.; G. A. 


Wrisley, Allen B. Wrisley Co., Chicago, (president) ; 
(association secretary and manager 


Roscoe C. Edlund, 


Walter F. Straub, Antiseptol Co., Chicago; 
Charles Luckman, Lever Bros., 


Cambridge, Mass.; E. A. Moss, Swift & Co., Chicago; R. O. Buckholt, representing E. M 
Finehout, Los Angeles Soap Co., Los Angeles, (vice president for the far west) 





brace practically everything bought by 
soap makers except fats and oils and 
alkalies, 


> 1 
omitted trom the program because the 


these raw materials being 


soap industry’s purchases are in such 
substantial quantity that when bulked 
exert an undue influence 


the \ could 


Ol the market for these materials. 


Another program which was 
discussed at the meeting was one in- 


William G. 


Werner, manager of public relations, 


volving public relations. 


Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
acted as chairman of the public re- 
lations committee charged with the 
formulation of the program. No final 
decision was reached and the matter 
was referred to the board for its con- 


sideration. 


A number of outstanding 
speakers on topics of national interest 
Paul 


Ambassador to 


were heard at various sessions. 


V. McNutt, 


the Philippines, addressed one of the 


former 
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luncheon sessions, urging Americans 


to turn their eyes westward toward 
the Orient where the world’s greatest 
potential markets and sources of raw 


Mr. McNutt called par- 


ticularly for American aid toward the 


materials lie. 


reconstruction of the Philippines, 


warning that American withdrawal 


from the Orient, leaving a strong 


Japan surrounded by weak nations, 


might set the stage for another war. 
Leo M. Cherne, executive sec- 
retary of the Research Institute of 
America, spoke on the business and 
political outlook for 1948, predicting 
that retail dollar sales for this year 
will compare favorably with 1947. He 
sees no depression in prospect for the 
next two years at least, and predicted 
that even if there is a slump, it will 
not be deep or last long. He cautioned 
against long-term commitments, how 
ever, and warned against any tempta- 
tion to plunge while the present in 
trend continues. A 


flationary strong 
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force toward upward prices, Mr. 
Cherne predicted, would be a third 
round of wage increases, which he 
expects to be forced in 1948. 

Comments and predictions on 
the international political situation 
were offered at the dinner by the well 
known radio commentator, H. V. 
Kaltenborn. 

Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association addressed the convention 
group at the Wednesday noon luncheon 
on the topic “A Program for a Clean 
America.” He characterized “‘cleanli- 
ness” as one of the oldest and most 
important of all the hygienic laws 
of mankind, pointing to its value as 
a “sanitary safeguard” as the chief 
merit in being clean. Children must 


be trained from youth to develop 


Fishbein 


advised, and the training continued 


proper cleanliness habits, Dr. 


all along the line until keeping clean 
becomes almost second nature in man. 
One of the greatest weapons in the 
fight against dirt and filth, he com 


mented, is soap. 


N addition to Mr. Wrisley, other 

ofhcers of the association elected 
for 1948 include the following: 
E. M. Finehout, vice president of Los 
Angeles Soap Co., Los Angeles, was 
elected vice president for the Far West, 
Allen, presi- 
dent of Par Soap Co., Oakland, Cal.; 


succeeding Theodore E. 


Edward H. Little, president of Col- 


gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., was re-elected vice president 
for the East; Eugene A. Moss, vice 
president of Swift & Co., Chicago, 
was re-elected vice president for the 
Mid-West; Nils S. Dahl, general man- 
ager of John T. Stanley Co., New 
York, was re-elected treasurer; Henry 
F. Elberfeld, vice president of Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., was re-elected as- 
sistant treasurer; and Roscoe C. Ed- 
lund, New York, was renamed associa- 
tion secretary and manager. 

The following directors were 
elected: N. S. Dahl, John T. 
Co.; R. R. Deupree, Procter & Gamble 


Stanley 


Co.; L. J. Evans, lowa Soap Company; 
E. M. 
Company; D. M. 
Co.; G. R. 


pany; V 


Finehout, Los Angeles Soap 
Flick, 


Fulton, Beach Soap Com- 


Armour & 


Levinson, J. Eavenson & 


Right john O 
Brownell, Lever 
Brothers, (2nd from 
right) introduced 
group panel on 
package and wrap 
per design: (|. to 
r.) Egmont Arens 
Industrial Designer 
New York, Willard 
f. Deveneau, No- 
tional Folding Box 
Company, Henry 
Howlett, secretary, 
American Moanage- 
ment Association, 
New York, Panel 
Moderator, and E. 
H. Balkema, Pack- 
aging Engineer, Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company 





Below: Participating 
in panel discussion 
on synthetic organic 
detergents were, (! 
to r.) Dr. Anthony 
M. Schwartz, Harris 
Research Laborator- 
ies; N. N. Dalton, 
association consult- 
ont; Lawrence H 
Flett, National Ani- 
line Division; George 
Wrisltey, president 
of the association; 
Kenneth T. King 
DuPont Company; 
Roscoe C. Edlund 
association moan- 
ager; H. E. Bram- 
ston-Cook, Oronite 
Chemical Company; 
Dr. R. M. Siming- 
ton, DuPont Com- 
pany; Mr. john W. 
McCutcheon, con- 
sulting chemist 
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Above: Dr. Morris 
Fishbein (center) 
with Roscoe C. Ed- 
lund (left) and 
George A. Wrisley 
(right) 





H. Little, Colgate-Palmolive- 


Sons; E. 
Peet Co.: C. Luckman, Lever Brothers 


Co.; E. A. Moss, Swift & Co.; M. 
Mundheim, Lightfoot Schultz Co.; 
C. D. Poland, Poland Soap Works; 
W. F. Straub, Antiseptol Co.; G. A. 
Wrisley, Allen B. Wrisley Co., and 
R. H. Young, Davies- Young Soap Co. 
All of these were re-elections except 
Fulton, Mundheim 


Messrs. Finehout, 


and Young. 


Bulk Products Discussed 
, paiew of most direct interest to 


members of the industry were 
considered in a series of four group 
discussions on the morning of January 
29, the four panels covering Bulk 


Flakes and Potash 


Soaps, Glycerine, and Packaging and 


Chips, Powders, 


Wrapping. A paper by Dr. Anthony 





M. Schwartz, Harris Research Labora- 
tories, dealing with new developments 
in textile soaps and detergents, which 
was delivered at the first of these 
group programs, appears elsewhere in 
this issue. Also on this program was 
a talk by George H. Johnson, general 
Institute 


manager of the American 


of Laundering, who reported that 


is. a 
$16,000,000 


laundries bought an estimated 
worth of 
$800,000,000 


soap to pro- 
volume 
1947. 


duce a record 
of laundering business during 
Mr. Johnson expressed the belief that 
a recently launched research program 
at Midwest Research Institute, Kansas 
City, may be expected to develop im- 
portant new findings about the use 
being 


of soaps. Two projects now 


studied include: 


“A comprehensive study of all 
past work in the general field of de- 














gency, aS a source ol complete in- 
rmation for future studies in the 
eld and for determining whether 
esently available knowledge is be- 
ng utilized to best advantage. The 
nstitute hopes to make this work 
vailable in book form 


‘A study of the nature of soil 
d stains and the manner in which 
ey are attached to fabrics, with a 
ew to revealing means for easier soil 
nd stain removal As a result of 
se ‘pure research’ investigations it 
believed that technicians will be 
ble to determine the scientific causes 
f soil redeposition in the washing 
ocess and, if possible, develop means 
preventing this phenomenon.” 

A third talk on the bulk soap 
program given by George Fulton of 
the National Institute of Dry Clean- 
ng, dealt with wet cleaning in the 
dry cleaning industry. Mr. Fulton 
estimated that about 10 to 15 per cent 
of the garments that come into the 


average dry cleaning plant have to 


























be wet cleaned, and that the industry 
uses approximately 30,000,000 Ibs. of 
soap per year. He listed the following 
requirements of a good wet cleaning 


soap: 


It should be as neutral as pos- 
sible and certainly never over a pH 
of 10. The reason for this is that many 
dyestuffs bleed in alkaline solutions 
and of course the more alkaline the 
solution, the more the danger of shrink- 
ing wool garments 


It must be soluble in cold o1 
lukewarm water. Hot water cannot 
be used because of the danger of 
shrinkage and color bleeding, so obvi- 
ously the soap must be rinsable in 
ukewarm water. Although again no 
specifications have been drawn up as 
to titer, coconut oil soaps have been 
sed very satisfactorily 


Stability toward rancidity is not 
absolutely necessary, but desirable 


This is especially true if furniture is 
leaned, where complete removing of 
soap by rinsing 


is impossible, and 
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Below: James A 
Reilly, convention 
chairman, (center) 
with Leo Cherne 
(left) and George 
A. Wrisley (right). 
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Above: Roscoe C 
Edlund (extreme 
left) presided at 



































Left: N. N. Dalton 
center) addressed 
the session on Out- 
look for Glycerine 
in 1948. Other mem- 
bers of the group 
are (I. to r.) Alec 
Williams, Fat Salv- 
age Committee; 
Don M Pfeiffer, 
National Renderers 
Ass’n.; Charles € 
Lund, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce 
and George L 
Prichard, Fats and 
Oils Branch, USDA 
All of whom par- 
ticipated in the 
panel discussion on 
Fats and Oils Out 
look 









thus where undesirable odors may de- 
velop in the furniture after cleaning 


Stability in hard water is again 
not necessary, but a desirable factor 
Smaller plants often are not equipped 
with water softeners and must resort 
‘ither to a detergent which is stable 
in hard water, or else to the use of 
one of the polyphosphates to prevent 
formation of lime soaps 


Unlike many other industrial 
uses of soap, a high degree of deter- 
gency is not necessary for wetcleaning 
in a drycleaning plant. The garments 
are usually of such a nature that they 
are not badly soiled, and since the 
drycleaning process has already re- 
moved oils and greases, there remains 
merely the removal of a fine film of 
soil 


Glycerine Outlook 


Featured on the glycerine pro- 
N. N. Dalton, 


issociation consultant, reviewing the 


gram was a talk by 


market outlook for the coming year. 
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panel discussion on 
Fats and Oils Out 
look. Other mem- 
bers who  partici- 
pated, are (I. to r.) 
Fred |. Rossiter, 
Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Reloa- 
tions; CG. A. Wris- 
ley, president of the 
association; John B 
Gordon, Bureau Raw 
Materials, Am. Veg 
Oils G Fats Indus- 
tries. Jj. Frank Per- 
rin addressed this 
session on Trans- 
portation in 1948 
and at the extreme 
right is Roy Peet 
chairman, American 
Fats Salvage Com 
mittee 


He traced the history of the 
flow of glycerine as a world com- 
modity stating that the United States 
produced close to 200 million pounds 
of glycerine during the war, exporting 
over 85 million pounds of refined 


product. 


At present, stocks are low, said 
Mr. Dalton, but production of glycols 
sorbitol, mannitol, pentaerythritol, and 
synthetic glycerine is expected to reach 
350 million pounds in 1948 and nat- 
ural glycerine may reach 200 million 


pounds. 


As consumption of synthetic 
detergents increases, soap fat and gly- 
cerine prices will lower and become 
more competitive. However, he warn- 
ed, natural glycerine no longer dom- 
inates the fields of its applications, 
as a greater number of new poly- 
alcohols enter into the competition. 
Retention of natural glycerine market 
will require aggressive marketing, con- 


tinuous research and publicity. 


Other contributors to the gly- 
cerine program were Dr. C. S. Miner 
of the Miner Laboratories, Chicago, 
speaking on “Current Glycerine Prob- 
lems,” Allan 
Cotter of Ames & Norr, New York, 
who handle publicity for the A.A.S. 


P. Ames and Joyce 


G.P., and Benjamin Harris of Emulsol 
Corp. 
Turn to Page 165) 
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New York... Kranich 
Gillam, Freudenthal 
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HE newly-created Soap & De- 

tergent Manufacturers Associ- 

ation held its first meeting, 
January 27, 1948, at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York. It was actually the 
second annual meeting, as the same 
group of manufacturers met under the 
name of the Potash Soap Association 
last June in Chicago. The program 
offered both technical and economic 
information to members through the 
medium of a series of papers and 
torums. 

The meeting was opened by an 
iddress of welcome and report by the 
issociation’s re-elected president, Her- 
bert Kranich, Kranich Soap Co., Brook- 
lyn, who offered five operating prin- 
ciples that have aided the association 
in protecting the business interests of 
the industry: (1) Use of membership 
polls for getting opinions of the indus- 
try, (2) Organization of product 
groups in such a way that they may 
determine their own program, officers, 


etc., (3) Presentation of papers of a 
technical nature, including product 
development, at meetings, (4) Sup- 
plying of statistical and economic 
information, and (5) Provision for 
idmitting suppliers, equipment manu- 
facturers and technical service spe 
cialists into the association as associ 
ite members. 

Bernard R. Freudenthal, Chem- 
ical Service Co., Baltimore, was elected 
eastern vice-president and E. O. Gil- 
lam, Gillam Soap Works, Fort Worth, 


Tex., was elected western vice-presi 
dent. Charles B. Solly, Harley Soap 
Co., Philadelphia, is treasurer and An- 
drew Federline is executive secretary. 
Newly-elected directors are: A. Roy 
Allison, Stevens Grease & Oil Co., 
Cleveland; Dudley J. Bachrach, Clif- 
ton Chemical Co., New York; W. B. 
Eddy, Rochester Germicide Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y.; E. O. Gillam, Gillam 
Soap Works, Fort Worth, Tex.; Vern 
W. Haag, Haag Laboratories, Inc., Blue 
Island, Ill.; W. R. Markland, John H. 
Breck, Inc., Springfield, Mass.; A. G. 
Peck, Peck’s Products Co., St. Louis; 
Charles B. Solly, Harley Soap Co., 
Philadelphia, and H. W. Zussman, Al- 


rose Chemical Co., Providence, R. I. 


Fats and Oils Situation 
0 prime interest to soapers is the 
fact that the Fats and Oils 
Branch, USDA, is not considering 
recommending any new controls or 
restrictions on soap makers or any 
other segment of the fats and oils in- 
dustry, according to George L. Pri- 
chard, director, Fats and Oils Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, U. S$. Department of Agriculture, 
who spoke on the fats and oils situa- 
tion. In his view, prices on fats and 
oils do not appear unreasonable in rela- 
tion to other commodities and he sees 
no need at this time for any program 
of voluntary controls. He stated that 
there is no legislative authority for 


mandatory controls and that “the Fars 
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MANUFACTURERS MEET 


annual meeting in 


re-elected president; 
named vice-presidents 
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and Oils Branch has no intention of 
ever recommending any program for 
controls without first discussing them 
with the trade.” He warned that the 
continued use of edible tallow for soap 
making might change his thinking on 
this matter, however. 

Mr. Prichard expects that the 
total production of fats and oils from 
domestic materials will be moderately 
larger this year. Production of edible 
grades will be moderately smaller than 
last year while production of fats and 
oils for industrial purposes will be mod- 
erately larger. Of the industrial oils, 
production of inedible tallow, greases 
and other soap fats is expected to be 
about the same as in 1946-47. He 
expects a substantial increase in lin- 
seed oil production which will lessen 
import requirements for this oil and 
justify larger I.E.F.C. import alloca- 
tions of soap fats. 

Copra exports from the Philip- 
pines may be anywhere from 10 to 30 
per cent less than in 1947, according 
to Mr. Prichard, because of typhoon 
damage and reduced carry-over as com- 
pared to the previous year. The tenta- 
tive LE.F.C. allocation for 1948 is 
272,000 metric tons in terms of oil 
from the Philippines and the depart- 
ment is doing all that it can to obtain 
ncreases in this allocation. The U. S. 
has not requested an allocation of copra 
from Netherlands East Indies or Ma- 
laya for 1948, although there should 


be some increase in production in these 





areas. The reasons are (1) the needs 
of these oils for food use in other 
countries and the possibility of tax 
differential being reinstated. 

Tentative allocations of palm 
oil tor U. S. consumption are 25,000 
tons from Belgian Congo and 7,500 
tons from N. E. I. It importers are 
able to obtain delivery from N. E. L., 
there may be some palm oil available 
for soap-making late in the year pro- 
vided that it is in excess of the needs 
of the tin plate industry. 

The allocation for babassu oil 
is 4,000 tons and request has been 
made for an increase to 8,000 tons. 
There is no allocation for import of 
tallow in 1948. Of the 33,000 tons 
of olive oil under allocation for 1948, 
which includes both foots and sulfur 
oil, 9,000 tons are of inedible and 24,- 
000 tons are of edible grade. 

International allocations are 
made on a calendar-year basis and it 
is now planned to revise the schedules 
in March, in June, and again about 
October. Export allocations for fats 
and oils from the U. S. are made on 
a quarterly basis after meetings with 
representatives of all the associations 
in the fats and oils industry. Mr. Pri- 
chard assured the group that these 
meetings are not secret but, due to 
space and time limitations, only one 
representative from each association is 
invited. Representatives may pass 
along all information brought out, and 
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all material considered, as well as a 
transcript of each meeting, and makes 
this available to anyone interested. Mr. 
Prichard maintained that it is his in- 
tention to “recommend export alloca- 
tions that will maintain adequate sup- 
plies for U. S. consumers,” and he 
hopes to continue announcing alloca- 
tion plans well in advance of the begin- 
ning of each quarter. 

In regard to strategic stock- 
piling, Mr. Prichard listed coconut, 
palm, castor, rapeseed, sperm and tung 
oils as strategic oils, but said that pur- 
chases have been authorized only for 
sperm and tung oil, purchases of the 
other oils not being within the present 
picture. 

Exports of fats and oils from 
the U. S., as a part of the Interim Aid 
and European Recovery Programs, are 
included in the announced allocations, 
one exception being 12,000 short tons 
(largely shelled peanuts) of the fourth 
quarter allocation for France which 
will be supplied from Interim - Aid 
funds. The program does not contem- 
plate increased exportation of fats and 
oils from U. §. but rather the building 
up of Europe’s prewar production of 
which 70 per cent came from its live- 
stock industry, and now furnishes but 
40 per cent of the prewar volume. Eu- 
rope will be dependent upon imports 
of oilseeds and fats and oils for some 
time to come, and only the long-range 
build-up of the livestock industry and 
imports from colonial possessions in 


the coming years will mollify the need. 


No Versatile Syntketic 


neg on “New Concepts and 
Trends in the Detergent Field,” 
Dr. Anthony M. Milton 


Harris Associates, Washington, empha- 


Schwartz, 
sized the fact that there exists no 
“super-versatile” detergent and that 
the need for specialization in the ap- 
plications of detergents is becoming 
more and more apparent. Detergent 
power depends on the conditions of 
cleaning as well as the chemical na- 
ture of the detergent, and manufac- 
turers are now analyzing each specific 
cleaning problem more carefully, and 
are evaluating products on the basis 
of tests duplicating field conditions. 


types of indi- 


Development of new 
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vidual detergents is now slacken- 
ing off and the trend is now toward 
formulations and mixtures for a par- 
ticular use. Dr. Schwartz stressed the 


synergistic effects of various synthetic 





Two papers from the Soap & 
Detergent Association Meeting 
appear in this issue: ‘“Commer- 
cial Fatty Acids, their Manu- 
facture, Composition and Util- 
ity,” by Dr. Robert F. Brown, 
Emery Industries, appears on 
page 55; “Organic Sequestering 
Agents, their Use in Soap Prod- 
ucts,” by H. W. Zussman, Al- 
rose Chemical Co., Providence, 
R. |., is on page 57. 











organic detergents when used together 
and said that many of these effects are 
highly specific. He mentioned that 
several of the more successful shampoo 
formulas include both soaps and syn- 
thetic detergents, and that the poly- 
phosphates, carboxymethyl cellulose 
and certain organic sequestering agents, 
when used above and beyond their se- 
questering action, tend to be specific 


1 action and application. 
Speaking on the competitive picture 
among the various detergents and the 
relative status of soaps, Dr. Schwartz 
said that the cationic types already 
have become a specialized group and 
are not largely competitive with soaps 
and the other types. He classified the 
synthetics economically, on the basis 
of raw materials, into fat and petrol- 
eum based products. The fat - based 
group will probably follow the price 
structure of the soap industry, he 
claimed, but it is difficult to predict 
the future price range of the petro- 
leum-based types. 
Dr. Schwartz looks for con- 
tinued technical development, particu- 
larly for the petroleum-based products 
where the various possibilities of de- 
velopment of the non-polar groups 
will be brought into play. He pre- 
dicted a fast-changing technical devel- 
opment for the mineral-based carboxy 
acids and non-polar alcohols, and stated 
that possibilities for the detergents pro- 
duced by 


largely undeveloped. 


German methods remain 
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Soaps may not only retain but 
actually increase their present eco- 
nomic dominance of the fat-based de- 
tergent field, stated Dr. Schwartz, even 
in comparison with petroleum-based 
primary detergents. The soaps offer 
such a high money value in so many 
different applications that it is difficult 
to see any immediate serious shrinkage 
in their markets. Dr. A. Schwartz’s 
paper will be published in an early issue 


of this magazine. 


Dermatological Effects 


HE dermatological action of skin 
cleansers was discussed by Dr. 
Louis Schwartz, consultant in der- 
matology and former chief, Office of 


Public Health 


Service. He cautioned against the use 


Dermatology, U. S. 


of soaps containing solvents or addi- 
tional alkali, and stated that, although 
the synthetic detergents are more bene- 
ficial in the respect that they are less 
alkaline and more neutral, they do tend 
to defat the skin more than do the 
superfatted soaps. He stated that liq- 
uid soaps defat the skin more readily 
than cake soaps and that the defatting 
of the skin plays no small role in caus- 
ing dermatitis. Certain perfumes also 
can be the cause of allergic dermatitis, 
and soaps made from saturated fatty 
acids of low molecular weight are more 
irritating to the skin than those made 
from saturated fatty acids. 

Dr. Louis Schwartz spoke of the 
demand for industrial hand cleaners 
that will neutralize chemicals on the 
skin and also indicate the presence of 
such chemicals by a color which will 
change when the chemicals are washed 
away. He mentioned that the quater- 
nary ammonium compounds are mark- 
edly fungicidal and have disinfecting 
powers but they too can defat the skin 
and some of them are powerful 
sensitizers. 

Causes of skin sensitivity to 
patch 


Tests 


should be made with pure tallow, coco- 


soaps may be determined by 
tests, said Dr. L. Schwartz. 
nut oil, rosin and other fatty materials. 
Positive reactions to all of them may 
indicate a hypersensitivity to alkalies in 
general. If there is a plus patch test for 
a suspected soap, but none for the pure 
soaps, then the additives in the sus- 


(Turn to Page 167) 
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HILE the textile industry 
does not consume the 

largest tonnage of surface- 
active agents, it does utilize them for 
a wider variety of purposes and in a 
larger number of unit operations than 


The 


utilitarian or gross properties by which 


does any other single industry. 


solutions of surface-active substances 
may be differentiated from other solu- 
tions, are familiar. They are, how- 
to define and measure 
The 


important of these gross properties 


ever, difficult 
with scientific precision. more 
are detergency or cleaning power; 
wetting, spreading, and _ penetrating 
power (all three of which are closely 
related) and emulsifying power. 
There are also many other gross ef- 
fects which are characteristic of the 
surface active agents. These include 
dye leveling action, suspending power, 
protective colloid action, and others 
which are of interest in relatively nar- 
rower fields. 
Although many individual 
surface-active agents are effective (to 
a limited extent and under optimum 
conditions) with regard to a number 
st different gross properties, they are 
often classified according to the 
property in which they are outstand- 
surface- 


efhcient. Thus, one 


ingly 
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active agent may be spoken of as a 
“detergent”, another as a “wetting 
agent”, “emulsifying agent”, etc. It 
is surprisingly difficult to relate the 
gross effects to the basic properties, 
and the working out of such correla- 
tions is to-day one of the more active 
fields of research in physical chem- 


istry. 


Utilization and Selection 


I N the numerous unit operations of 
the textile industry, surface-ac- 
tive agents are used at different places 
Dur- 


ing spinning and weaving they appear 


to obtain different gross effects. 


as emulsifying agents, anti-static ad- 
ditives, spreading agents, and _pene- 
trating agents in the fiber and yarn 
lubricants. They are also used as 
blending, smoothing, and spreading 
additives in sizing compositions. Some 
fibers encounter surface-active agents 
even before they are spun into yarn. 
The most notable example of this is 
in the scouring of raw wool, but sur- 
face-active agents have also been used 
on a small scale in certain phases of 
rayon manufacture. Throughout the 
finishing operations, where the gray 
fabric is converted to finished goods 


ready for sale, surface-active agents of 
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By Anthony M. Schwartz* 


Harris Research Laboratories 


one type or another are used at almost 
every stage. They serve variously as 
wetting agents, detergents, dyeing as- 
sistants, absorbent and softening fin- 
and emulsifying or carrying 


The deter- 
gent or cleaning operations probably 


ishes, 


agents for special finishes. 


consume the largest volume of sur- 
face-active agents purchased by the 
industry and are therefore of primary 


interest. 
Wet Textile Processing 


PS of wet cleaning (or 
“scouring”, as it is usually 
termed) in the textile mill differ in 
many important respects from analog- 
ous problems in the household, laun- 
dry, or general industrial fields. They 
are simpler insofar as the nature of 
the soil and the soil load are usually 
known with considerable accuracy. 
In the scouring of raw wool, for ex- 
ample, the percentage of wool grease, 
dirt, loose straw, etc. is remarkably 
constant for the various grades of 
wool. In boiling-off cotton or rayon 
the quantity and composition of the 
sizing and oiling materials, as well as 
the extent to which the desizing 
operation has been effective, are all 
known. In the scouring of fast color 
prints or dyeings the .mill operator 
is dealing with known dyestuffs, 
printing pastes, and dyeing auxiliaries. 


The same is true in the scouring of 


resin treated or creped rayons, wool 
yarns, or piece goods, etc. 
There are, however, several 


complicating factors in textile scour- 


ing operations, some of which have 


only recently been realized. In the 


first place the conditions under which 


Before the Associatior American Soap 
i Glycerine Producers, New York, January 
1948, as part of the Bulk Soap Program. 
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scouring 1s carried out cannot be 


varied except within narrow limits. 


The time cycles, temperatures, and 


degree of mechanical action, all of 
which have a profound effect on deter 
gency, are usually fixed either by the 
the sensitivity 


type of machinery or 


of the fabric. In scouring wool, for 


ex imple, the temperature must be 


fairly low and the mechanical work 
ing must be a minimum. The type 
of machinery often cannot be changed 
without making _ corresponding 
changes at other stages of processing 
or without large capital investments. 
Secondly, the scouring must produce 
results of the highest quality and uni 
formity. In the preparation of white 
goods tor dyeing, tor example, incom- 
plete scouring or poor rinsing will 
leave resist streaks on the fabric and 
responsible for an 


may be direct!) 


unacceptable dye job. 


Residual Cifect 


Oo NE ot 
nized 


with scouring concerns the effect of 


the more recently recog 


problems in connection 


residual detergent left in the goods 


after rinsing. It has long been known 


that textile fibers can firmly absorb 


ippreciab‘e amounts of certain deter 
gents from the scouring baths. This 


residual detergent is not removable 


by ordinary rinsing and will not form 


suds in the rinse waters. It may, how 


ever, have a noticeable and even a 


serious effect on the handle of the 


fabric or on the subsequent ipplica 


tion of speci il finishes Soaps, in 
particular, differ from the sulfates 
ind sulfonates in that they tend to 


leave a hydrolysed film of free fatty 


icid on woolen goods. To some mill 


operators this is desirable since the 


wool tends to be soft to the touch 
and has less tendency to shed lint. In 
effect the soap is leaving a “finish”’. 
The sulfates and sulfonates, on the 


other hand, are absorbed in an un 


hydrolysed stable form and the proces 
sor may subsequently apply controlled 
ind known amounts of any finish he 
desires. 

As a further example of this 
found that the 


effect it has been 


detergents or wetting agents previ 


ously absorbed on the fabric can seri 
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ously influence the effectiveness and 
ease of application of water repellent 
finishes, resinous finishes and coating 
compositions. 

The requirements of textile 
detergents may accordingly be sum- 
med up as follows: They must afford 
efficient, thorough, uniform removal 
of known soils under a set of fairly 
rigid and well specified conditions. 
They must not adversely affect the 
fabric itself or subsequent finishing 
operations, nor leave residual color or 


odor forming residues on the fabric. 


Testing and Evaluation 


HE testing and evaluation of 


textile detergent compositions 
is simplified because the requirements 
are so specific. Versatility is some- 
what less of a requirement in textile 
some other 


processing than it is in 


fields. Many mills regularly purchase 
a number of different detergent types 
and use each one in specific processes 
where it shows to greatest advantage. 
[esting procedures can usually be 
made to simulate actual plant opera- 
tions quite closely, and the washed 
swatches can be dyed or appropriately 
finished on a laboratory scale if neces 
sary. Instead of using artificial soils 
it is more convenient and much more 
desirable to use actual plant samples 
of the materials to be scoured. The 
relative efhiciency of different deter- 
gents can then be judged on the basis 
of which products produce a satis- 


factory result in the shortest time 


ind at the lowest material cost. 


Emulsifying Agents 


E MULSIFYING agents are used in 
so many different phases of tex- 
tile processing that it is difficult to 
consider them from a general point 
used most 


of view. Emulsions are 


widely in the early processing opera- 
tions, that is fiber and yarn lubrica- 
tion, and in the last processing opera- 
tions which may include the applica- 
tion of finishing oils, waxes, resins, 
filling 


compositions, or coatings. 


Lubricant emulsions must be formu- 


lated so as to assure efficient spreading 
The 


emulsifying agent must not interfere 


and utilization of the base oil. 
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with the functioning of the oil but 
should, on the contrary, increase its 
Since the lubricant 


efficiency. must 


eventually be scoured out of the 
fabric, it is important that lubricants 
should be intrinsically easy to remove 
in the scouring bath. This property 
should be conferred by the emulsify 
ing agent. 

In order to deliver the per 
formance expected of a modern tex 
tile lubricant, the emulsifying agent 
must accordingly be a good detergent 
and dispersing agent as well. The 
trend in textile lubricants is toward 
the self-scouring types. These con 


tain relatively large percentages of 
which are spe 


high 


power in a system comprising the base 


emulsifying agents, 
cially selected for detergent 
oil and the fabric. 

Emulsifying agents to be used 
in emulsions for finishing, must per- 
form in quite a different manne: 
[They must, of course, be capable of 
emulsifying the active finishing in- 
gredient, and should also promote its 
spreading, penetration, and even dis 
tribution. On the other hand they 
must not make the finish water-sensi 
tive nor should they interfere with its 
permanent adhesion to the fabric 
Che selection of a suitable emulsifying 
agent is often the difference between 
success and failure in the application 


of resinous or waxy finishes. 


Wetting and Dye Leveling 


HE wetting effect is very impor 


tant in textile treating and 


many surface active agents are used 


general, 


< 


solely for this reason. In 


every time a dry piece of goods is 
entered into a treating bath a wetting 
agent is useful. In most instances 
high detergent power is not required 
of a wetting agent. Sometimes, how 


ever, the processor can devise eco 
nomical short cuts if he has available 
a wetting agent which is also a good 
detergent, emulsifier, or dye leveler 

Dye 


specific and are 


leveling properties are 


fairly characteristic 
of relatively few types of surface-ac 
tive agents. The fact that dye level 
ing action is quite distinct from wet 
ting action is not always clearly recog 


nized, although it has been well estab- 
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shed by several different investi- 


itors.. Some of the good dye level- 

agents, however, also have high 
etting power. Those surface-active 
ents which by themselves are useful 
uishing materials form a special class 
d are rarely of interest in other ap- 


ications. 


Detergency 


P RIOR to the introduction of 
synthetic detergents, the textile 


ndustry was geared to the use of 
soaps and sulfonated oils as the only 
ivailable surface active materials for 
detergency. Both the procedures and 
the equipment had been developed so 
is to utilize these materials to their 
fullest potential. Since the sulfonated 
oils are relatively poor detergents, all 
scouring processes were carried out 
with soaps. 

It may be emphasized at this 
that the effect is 


point detergent 


highly specific. The cleaning power 
of any individual detergent can vary 
widely, not only with temperature, 
concentration, acidity or alkalinity, 
but also with the nature of the soil 
and the material being cleaned. In 
this discussion, when we say a material 
is a “good detergent’, we shall mean 
that it is a good detergent for the 
usual textile fabrics, soiled with nor- 
mal textile mill soils (size residues, 
lubricants, etc.), under normal mill 
scouring conditions. 

To-day there are several hun- 
dred trade-named surface - active 


agents on the market, representing 
twenty or more chemical types. The 
problem of selecting the best detergent 
for the job in hand, and particularly 
the problem as to whether a soap or 
one of the synthetics will do the bet- 
ter job, is a major concern to all deter- 
gent users. The textile industry prob- 
ably has a clearer concept of this prob- 
lem than any other major group of 
detergent users. This is not surpris- 
ing. Throughout the whole period in 
which the new synthetic detergents 
were being developed the textile indus- 
try was their proving ground. The 
products themselves w ere conceived 
primarily as textile processing auxi- 
iaries, and they were pioneered al- 
most exclusively of dyestuffs and tex- 


tile chemicals. 
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The earlier synthetics were not 


particularly intended, even by their 


inventors, as soap substitutes. They 
were intended to do jobs which neither 
soap nor any of the other commonly 
used textile chemicals could perform. 
They could wet out fabrics in salt 
baths or acid baths, level and brighten 
dyeings which might be applied in 
acid or caustic baths, and perform 
numerous other time saving or novel 
functions. Although many of them 
had good detergent properties, they 
could not compete with soap on a 
performance per unit cost basis in the 


usual scou ring opera tions. 


Current Research Trends 
S more effective detergents have 
been developed and as their 
prices have come down the situation 
has changed rapidly. It must now be 
studied more carefully before sound 
economical selections can be made. 
Major factors involved in the selec- 
tion of detergents, such as price, avail- 
ability, and ability to perform the 
particular job in hand, require little 
comment. There are, however, several 
less obvious factors which are impor- 
tant from the long range point of 
view. Some of these are as follows: 
1. For each detergent there is 
a certain set of conditions where it 
advantage. We 


shows to greatest 


might say that on its own “home 
grounds” each detergent is best. 
Those which can be outperformed on 
their home grounds are even now be- 
ginning to disappear from the market. 

2. The conditions under which 
soaps are at their best are very well 
They include soft or condi- 


alkaline 


state, at moderate to high tempera- 


know n. 


tioned water, in a mildly 


tures. Hard water and acid are ruin- 
ous to soap, W hereas to many of the 
synthetics they make little difference. 
Optimum conditions for the syn- 
thetics, even for the better known 
large tonnage products, have not been 
thoroughly worked out. 

3. There have as yet been de- 
veloped no synthetic detergents which 
can clearly and unequivocally outper- 
form soap on soap’s home grounds, 
certainly not on a money value basis. 
The synthetics are generally far more 


versatile, however. 
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4+. Since the well-established 


scouring procedures and equipment 


were developed around soap they 
utilize soap to its best advantage, and 
soap is not likely to be displaced unless 
the processes are changed or the price 
situation is drastically altered. 

§. The versatility of the syn- 
thetics is enabling the more progres 
sive textile processors to devise new 
and more economical procedures 
which take advantage of their proper- 
ties. A typical example is the simul- 
taneous desizing, scouring, and dyeing 
of rayons. The acid scouring of 
wool, followed directly by carboniz- 
ing, is another example now in the 
experimental stage. 
considerations 


6. The above 


also apply to emulsification applica- 
tions as well as to detergency. Soaps 
are among the best of all emulsifying 
agents when used under proper con- 
ditions. It happens that those syn- 
thetics which are good emulsifiers are 
generally poor detergents. This is one 
case where soap is more versatile than 
the individual competing synthetics. 

Money value is always a 
major consideration (although not the 
only one) in adopting a new product, 
and until quite recently many process- 
ing developments based on the use of 
could not be 


If the 


synthetic detergents 
justified on the basis of cost. 
cost differential decreases, and as more 
ingenious economies in processing are 
devised, this situation can be expected 
to change. 

8. The 


markedly from one another in many 


synthetics differ 
of their properties. Some types have 
become available in large tonnage at 
very low cost. One or two types, 


however, which by virtue of their 
properties happen to be most interest- 
ing to the research-minded textile 
processor, are still relativ ely expensive. 
There has been a tendency to consider 
detergents in two groups, the soaps 
Syn- 


may differ from Synthetic 


and the synthetics. Actually 
thetic “A” 
“B” as much as it differs from soap. 
Each synthetic product must be con- 
sidered on its own merits, and must 
compete with other synthetics as well 


as W ith soap. 


(Turn to Page 163) 
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By 


Samuel Klein* 


Synfleur Scientific 
Laboratories, N. Y. C 


Perfume is added to 
toilet soap flakes in 
an amalgamator at 
the milling room, 
Port Sunlight, Lever 
Brothers, Cheshire 
England 


eee OAP perfumery is a specialty in 
“i the perfumers art. The profes- 

sional development of a soap 
perfumer can result only from a com- 
bination of methodical work and in- 
nate artistic imagination. Many per- 
fumers who turn their attention to the 
problem of perfuming soaps and vari- 
ous other washing and cleansing agents 
are not aware that almost every house- 
hold soap product on the market today 
is scented to some degree, even if it is 
merely to mask the fatty odor of the 
soap itself. 

The sum total of aromatic ma- 
terials consumed in perfuming soap is 
greater than that used in any other 
product. Percentages used vary from 
one-half to two per cent. Costs are very 
important and in recent years have 
steadily declined. Increasing availabil- 
ity and use of synthetic aromatics have 


Based on a lecture b Mr. Klein, as part 
his purse n “Perfume Oils at ew “ork 


Univ., New York 
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brought about greater variety and im- 
proved uniformity of odor. As recent- 
ly as 45 years ago, a soap perfume was 
compounded almost entirely of natural 
products. These were mainly, anise, 
bergamot, cassia, cedarwood, cloves, 
caraway, lemon, lavender, geranium, 
petitgrain, sandalwood, E. I., spike and 
so on. A typical formula would be 
equal parts of caraway, cassia, gerani- 
um and lavender. One of the earliest 
synthetics used in soap practice was 
nitrobenzene. Later came the nitro 
musks, ionones, vanillin, coumarin, 
amy! salicylate, terpineol and soon. At 
this period a soap formula might be: 
vanillin, coumarin, terpineol benzyl 
acetate, geraniol, lavandin, geranium 
and caraway, in gradually increasing 
amounts. The bouquet, however, was 
still dominated by natural materials. In 
recent years, soap perfume formulas 
composed of synthetics have been de- 


veloped and are in use. They offer 
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better control over the availability of 
constituents and over uniformity. Asa 
rule, best results, from the odor stand- 
point, are obtained through a balanced 
use of the natural and synthetic mate- 
rials. The dominant theme is derived 
from the synthetics and the back- 
ground accompaniment composed of 
natural aromatics. A modern formula 


might read as follows: 


methyl paracresol 0.3 
Civet synthetic, 10 0.5 
duodecyl alcohol 0.5 
Ethyl vanillin 0.5 
Bimethyl hydroquinone 2.0 
Allyl cyclohexyl proprionate 5.0 
Ylang-ylang, Nossi-be 5.0 
Bois de rose 5.0 
Benzyl acetate 6.2 
Cedrus Atlantica 10.0 
rerpineol 25.0 
Cedarwood, (mexicana) 40.0 

100.0 


Problems in Compounding 
N compounding a soap perfume it is 
possible and even advisable to se- 


lect a much larger proportion of per- 
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than 


and harsh 


could be used in a perfume intended 


sistent constituents 
for extract. The soap mass has a modi- 
fying and subduing result on the aro- 
matics and develops a softer effect. A 
good soap perfume, per se, is thus usual- 
ly harsh. Its quality should therefore 
be judged only in soap. 

“Fixatives” in soap perfumery 
are usually protectives and stabilizers 
against the action of alkali and against 
oxidation. The resins such as benzoin, 
with free benzoic acid; the viscid oils 
such as sandalwood, cedarwood, benzyl 
salicylate and glycine are useful pro- 
tectives. Anti-oxidants and reducing 
agents are also often useful in delaying 
or preventing odor deterioration. 

Some of the problems that soap 
perfumers are required to investigate 
are: 

1. Behavior and persistence of indi- 
vidual aromatics when in contact 


with soap base. 


Nm 


Stabilization to reduce or avoid 
deleterious changes in color, odor 
or persistence. 

3. Packaging protection of soap cake 
to reduce odor loss in finished 
product. 

4. Control of aromatic raw materials 
to prevent deterioration while in 
storage. 

Aromatics commonly used in 


soap perfuming are: 


inclusion in soap perfume formulae 
some of the most interesting are the 
carbinols, quinoline derivatives, cyclo- 
hexyl esters, acetals and ketals. Almost 
all of these materials are resistant to 
alkali and make possible the develop- 
ment of new flowery and fruity soap 
odors which may conceivably be the 
basis of important soap perfumes of the 


future. The most interesting are: 


allyl tiglate (Fairmount) 

allyl cyclohexyl proprionate 
anisal acetone (Felton) 

benzyl acetone 

benzaldehyde dimethyl acetal 
benzyl ethyl oxide 

benzyl ethyl carbinol 

benzyl methyl ketone (Swope) 
benzyl tiglate 

cyclohexyl acetate 

decyl acetate 

ethyl cyclohexyl glycol 

ethyl cyclohexyl acetate 
hydratropic aldehyde 
hydrotropic ald. dimethyl acetal 
hydroxycitronellal dimethyl acetal 
iso-amyl benzyl ether (DuPont) 
iso-butyl quinoline 

iso-cyclo citral—S (Dow) 


Knowledge of the effect that 
soap exerts on added perfume must be 
based primarily on observation of the 
effect of the particular soap on the in- 
dividual aromatic. Different soaps may 
have markedly different effects on the 
selected aromatic. Usually this is due to 
percentage of free alkali, manufactur- 
used. 


ing process and raw material 











amyris 

amyl cinnamic aldehyde 
anise 

benzophenone 

boise de rose, femelle 
benzyl acetate 

bergamot 

calamus 

cananga 

carrot dust 


cedarwood, mexicana and virginiana 


cinnamic alcohol 
citronella, Java and Ceylon 
citronellol 

clove 

cyclamen aldehyde 
coumarin 

dimethyl hydroquinone 
diphenyl oxide 

ethyl vanillin 

geraniol 

geranium oils 
gingergrass 

guaiacwood resin and oil 
hexyl cinnamic aldehyde 
iso-safrol 

lavender 


Newer Synthetics 


Among the newer materials 


that warrant examination for possible 
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lemongrass 

linalol 

methyl acetophenone 
methyl benzoate 
methyl naphthyl ketone 
musks (nitro) 
nutmeg 

patchouly 
peppermint 
petitgrain 

pepper, (black) 
phenylethy! alcohol 
phenylpropyl alcohol and aldehyde 
rosemary 

safrol 

sandalwood 

spike 

styralyl acetate 
skatol 

terpineol 

terpinyl acetate 
thyme 

vanillin 

vetiver 

wormwood 

yara 

ylang 





To demonstrate a useful method 
of exploration of the behavior of in- 
dividual aromatics in combination with 
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soap, a series of perfume components of 
varied odor types were incorporated in 
a soap base. The object was to observe 
all effects of this combination of in- 
dividual aromatics in the particular 


soap media. A good grade ot unper- 


fumed commercial soap flakes was se- 
lected and observations were conducted 
at weekly intervals for a month. 


The selected aromatics were 


iso-jJasmone (Felton) 

dihydro-jasmone (Columbian) 

iso-propyl quinoline 

C-64 (Dow) 

C-65 (Dow) 

methyl hydrocinnamic aldehyde 

methyl iso-propyl acetophenone 

pheny! acetaldehyde dimethyl 
acetal 

phenyl acetaldehyde ethylene glycol 
acetal (General) 

phenyl acetyl chloracetate 

paracresyl caprylate 

phenyl acetylene (Farchan) 

phenylethyl di-methy] carbinol 

phenylethyl tiglate 

tertiary butyl quinoline 

tridecanol (Columbian) 





loosely grouped as flowery, rosy, fruity, 


citrus, herbaceous, musky, earthy- 
woody, balsamic. A number of blank 
soap samples were made for reference. 
The method used for the prepa- 
ration of the soap samples is described 
in detail in Soap and Sanitary Chemi- 
cals, Sept. 1947, p. 33-4, and is out- 
lined here. 
1. Soap flakes were rubbed to a pow- 


der in a large mortar. 


Nm 


10.0 grams of soap powder were 
weighed in a dish; 0.05 grams of 
the aromatic were added. 
3. The material was transferred to a 
mortar, 0.65 grams of water were 
added and the whole massed well, 
then transferred to a test cylinder 
from a Carver laboratory press 
11%” diameter and pressed out. 
Solid materials were rubbed with 
alcohol in a micro mortar to dis- 
solve before being added to the 
soap. 

To avoid 


equipment was carefully cleansed after 


contamination, all 


each sample was completed. 

The table on page 52 shows the 
the end of one 
indicative of the 


results observed at 
month, which are 
stability and compatibility of the per- 


(Turn to Page 189) 
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Citrus 


Herbaceous 


Animal 


Spicy 


Balsamic 


Rosy 


Earthy-Woody 


Flowery 


Fruity 


39 
40 
41 
42 


Perfume 


amyl cinnamic aldehyd 
aurantheol 

benzyi acetat« 

DoIsS ae rose femell« 

C-66 (Dow) 

cyclamen aldehyds 

cyclamen ald. 2-methyl acet 
duodecy! aldehyde, 50 DEP 
C-12 plus Ionone AB 

hexyl cinnamic aldehyde 
hydroxycitronella 

nydroxycit. plus methy! anthranilate 
jasmone 

methyl anthranilat« 

methyl nonyl acetaldehyd 
nonyl aldehyde, 50 DEP 
octyl aldehyde, 50 DEP 
octyl alcoho! 
phenylacetaldehyde, 50° DEP 
phenylacetaldehyde di-methy] acetal 
terpineol, absolute 

viang, viang, Nossi-be 

allyl cyclohexyl proprionate 
ethyl cyclohexy! valerate 
iso-amyl benzyl ether 
nerolidol ‘terpeneless petit.) . 
terpinyl acetate 

bergamot 

citral pure 

lemon, cold press, New Mex 
lemongrass native 

orange distilled, Calif 
orange, sweet, Brazil 
iso-borny! acetate 

iso-cyclo citral-S (Dow) 
lavender, French 

rosemary, French 

spike, lavender, French 


castoreum resin, 1% B.B 
civet clari, 1% in B.B 
indol, 1% in B.B 


musk ambrette, 20 in B.B 


* DEP—diethy] phthalate 


43 
44 
45 
16 
17 
18 
49 
50 
51 

52 


53 


musk ketone, 20 in B.B 
skatol, 1 in B.B 

anise oil, tonquin 
benzaldehyde 

cassia synthetic 

clove 

C-64, (Dow) 

eugenol 

eugenyl acetate 
iso-eugenol 

safrol 

aubepine 

benzoin resin 50 in DEP 
coumarin 

ethyl! vanillin, 1 
ethyl vanillin, 10 
ethyl vanillin 
heliotropin 
heliotropin plus coumarin 
tolu resin extra 

vanillin 

vanillin plus stabilize 


in B.B. weak 
in B.N 


citronellol 

diphenyl] oxide, 10 
geraniol-S (for soap) 
phenylethyl alcohol 


in DEP 


amyl salicylate 

anisyl acetate 

cedarwood oil from J. mexicana 
cedarwood oil from J. virginiana 
citronella, Ceylon 

geranium, Brazil 

hydratropic aldehyde, di-methy! acetal 
ionone alpha, extra 

ionone methyl, extra 

labdanum cistus, 10 

methyl heptin carbonate 

mousse de chene, 10 
patchouly, Java 
sandalwood, East Indian, 10° 
sandalwood, East Indian 

vetiver bourbon 

labdanum cistus needene seven 4écuenns 


in DEP (Oak Moss) 


Olfactory and Stability Grading at 2 Weeks Exposure 





Grading 


4D 
4D 


3B 


1B 
3B 
2B 
4B 
3B 
3B 
3B 
1B 
3C 
2B 
3A 
4C 
2B 
2B 
2C 
weak 
1C 
2A 


weak 





Stability 


develops off color at 2 weeks 


discolors at 2 weeks 


develops yellow shade at 2 weeks 


develops yellow shade at 2 weeks 





slight discoloration due to actual color of resin 


slight pink discoloration at 2 weeks 


slight pink discoloration at 2 weeks 





develops slight darkening at 2 weeks 
develops darkening in 24 hours 


develops darkening in 24 hours 
develops darkening at 1 week 
develops darkening in 24 hours 


develops yellow share in 2 weeks 
discolors due to actual color of resin 
develops yellow shade at 2 weeks. 
no discoloration 

develops discoloration in 24 hours 
develops discoloration in 24 hours 
develops discoloration in 242 weeks 
develops discoloration in 2 weeks 
slight discoloration due to actuaj color of resin 
develops discoloration in 24 hours 
discoloration reduced to % of above 


develops discoloration due to actual color uf resin 


develops discoloration due to actual resin color 


vw some gra nge in a few of the above raw materials 
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|HE soap industry and the 
so-called synthetic deter- 


gent industry are, in my 





<== opinion, one and the same 
industry. Perhaps a more comprehen- 
sive term to use would be “the cleans- 
ing industry of which the soap indus- 
try and synthetic detergent industry 
would be component parts.” If you 
refer to the dictionary, you will find a 
long definition for “soap” which boils 
down to the term, “a cleansing agent,” 
and then supplements this definition 
by saying—‘the cleansing power of 
soap is largely due to its power of 
wet- 


emulsifying oily substances, of 


ting and penetrating into oily tex- 
This def- 


inition would also apply to synthetic 


tures; and of lubricating.” 


detergents. 

An important factor in the de- 
velopment of the cleansing industry is 
its relationship to the chemical indus- 
try. For years the soap industry was a 
very large user of alkalis, but today 
new types of builders are becoming im- 
portant in the manufacture of built 
soaps as well as in the manufacture of 
synthetic detergents. Some of the 
shortages in the cleansing industry to- 
day are not due to the soap or syn- 
thetic detergent industries, but to the 
chemical industry. 

I was much impressed some 
time ago by the statement made by a 
leading executive of one of the large 
soap companies in reply to a question 
of what constituted a successful soaper. 


His answer was: “The successful soap 
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manufacturer of the past was the 
smart blender of fats; the successful 
soap manufacturer of the future will 
be the smart blender of fats, synthetic 
detergents, and chemicals.” It is need- 
less to say that the gentleman referred 
to was interested in the manufactur- 
ing end of the business. Entirely dif- 
ferent answers would have been given 
if the same question had been asked of 
men connected with sales or ad- 
vertising. 

The number of cleansing mate- 
rials on the market today is enormous, 
and will probably be increased as new 
materials become available for blend- 
ing into products developed for spe- 
cialized uses. Their sale is divided into 
two general fields, namely, for indus- 
trial, and for household use. Synthetic 
detergents were first introduced into 
industrial fields where their advantages 
and disadvantages as compared with 
soap were easily evaluated. Their gen- 
eral properties are well known, such as 
resistance to hard water, to acid, their 
relatively high solubility, and their 
wetting and emulsifying powers. Some 
industrial uses were established, due to 
their special properties, where deter- 
gency was not a factor. Their first 
introduction into the household pack- 
age field was as fine fabric detergents 
where individually they were suc- 
cessful. 

During the war, any materials 
that would do a semblance of cleaning 
were sold. A great many new package 
products containing low percentages 
of synthetic detergents and heavily 
built with any kind of alkali avail- 
able were put on the market, and were 


advertised and sold under the heading 
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of synthetic detergents, or soapless 
soaps. Their efficiency was low and, in 
some cases, gave synthetic detergents 
a bad name. With the return of larger 


amounts of fats as raw materials 
after the war, and with the increase in 
production of synthetic detergents, 
these inefficient cleansing agents dis- 
appeared from the market. Consider- 
able experience was gained by the pro- 
ducers of synthetic detergents in mak- 
ing the all-purpose and salt-water soaps 
used by the Armed Forces. 

So the war ended with certain 
facts established. The greatest weak- 
ness of soap is, of course, the precipita- 
tion of lime and magnesium salts in 
hard water. The one serious weakness 
of all synthetic detergents was that 
not one of them individually would do 
the heavy-duty cotton washing job as 
accomplished by soap in soft water. 
Most of the synthetic detergents would 
remove soil, but were not efficent or 
satisfactory in preventing soil redeposi- 
tion, hence leaving laundered cotton 


c 


material with that “tattle tale” gray. 
It was firmly established that certain 
of the synthetic detergents would do a 
much better dishwashing job than any 
soap. 

During the year 1947, a large 
amount of research was devoted to the 
improvement of the synthetic deter- 
gents, themselves, and to the use of 
certain chemicals as builders. These 
chemicals include such products as 
various phosphates, carbonates, borax, 
etc., but probably the most important 
development was the use of carboxy 
methyl cellulose. This product has the 
unique characteristic of reducing or 


preventing the redeposition of solid soil 
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once it has been removed from cotton 
garments. It is compatible with most 
synthetic detergents, and other chemi- 
cal builders, and only small percentages 
of carboxy methyl cellulose in the 
built detergent are required to prevent 
this redeposition. The result is that, 
today, synthetic detergents and chemi- 
cals builders will do the heavy-duty 
cotton washing job approximately as 


well as soap. 


Further improvements are to 
be expected, for a large amount of re- 
search is being done by many com- 
panies, not only on the synthetic de- 
tergents, themselves, but on the com- 
bination of various detergents and 
chemicals. The properties of these 
single and built products are being 
studied from the standpoint of their 
(1) ability to remove solid soil, (2) 
ability to prevent redeposition, (3) oil 
or grease emulsifying power, (4) per- 
formance over a range of temperature, 
(5) foam formation and _ stability, 
(6) wetting action, (7) solubility, 
(8) odor, (9) physical form. This is, 
in effect, what the soap industry has 
done with soaps, although the number 
of products to choose from is more 
limited than with the synthetics whose 
chemical variety is much wider than is 


the case with the fatty acid soaps. 


T is not generally realized how 

many surface active materials are 
on the market. Recently there was 
published in the magaziae, Chemical 
Industries, an article by John W. 
McCutcheon, listing the names and 
general characteristics of approximate 
ly 500 surface active materials. Of 
course, there is a great deal of duplica- 
tion in this list and relatively few of 
the products covered can be consid- 
ered efficient detergents. The better 
detergents can be classified into com 
paratively few groups most of which 
are as follows: those made from coco 
nut oil such as the higher alcohol sul 
fates represented on the market by 
“Dreft” and the “Duponols”’; and the 
monoglyceride sulfate represented by 
“Vel.” Another group is the ethylene 
oxide derivatives such as “Igepal.” A 
third group comprises the petroleum 
derivatives, alkyl aryl sulfonates, in- 


cluding “Nacconol,” ‘“Santomerse,” 
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“Oronite,” etc.; and the aliphatic sul- 
fonates such as du Pont’s “MP-189.” 

There are no reliable statistics 
available as to the exact production of 
synthetic detergents during the last 
few years, but I will give you my best 
guess as to the quantities involved. 
From a very modest beginning in the 
early thirties, by 1939 there was a 
yearly production of approximately 
65,000,000 pounds—mainly higher al- 
cohol sulfates. During the war years, 
the increase in production was small, 
but since the end of the war, produc- 
tion facilities have increased very rap- 
idly. I estimate the production capac- 
ity for 1948 to be approximately 700 
million pounds, the largest production 
starting with petroleum as a raw ma- 
terial. Future capacity will be gov- 
erned (a) by the demand created for 
the present synthetic detergents, (b) 
by the development of new and im- 
proved products, and (c) by an im- 
provement in world conditions result- 
ing in better standards of living, for 
history has told us that cleanliness is 
closely associated with standards of 
living. 

[ think we can assume that 
most of the chemical companies manu- 
facturing synthetic detergents today 
do not want to enter the household 
package field, but would prefer to 
manufacture for those experienced in 
the merchandising of cleansing prod 
ucts to the household consumer. These 
chemical companies should be able to 
increase production of synthetic deter- 
gents as rapidly as the demand de- 
velops. The European market, too, 
may become important. Shipments of 


cleansing materials to Europe would be 










































very much greater if the European 
countries had more available dollars. 
Undoubtedly dollars to purchase soap 
products will be allocated under the 
Marshall Plan, although I have not 
heard of any official statement to this 
effect. 

The general economic picture is 
interesting. There is a world fat short- 
age today. Before World War II, soap 
prices were at about the same level as 
the better of the synthetic detergents. 
Today, with current fat prices caus- 
ing increased cost of soap manufacture, 
and because of improvements, men- 
tioned before, in the manufacture of 
synthetic detergents, the latter are 
cheaper to make than soap. However, 
this situation must be regarded as 
temporary. There will always be a big 
soap industry because its main raw 
material is by-product fat. The in- 
fluence of the synthetic detergent in- 
dustry can only tend to lighten the 
demand for fats and result in lower 
fat prices. Soap may again be as cheap 
as synthetics. Ultimately, we may ex- 
pect both groups of products to occupy 
places in the cleansing industry which 
will be determined by their costs and 
general utility in a normal market. 

° 

Water-insoluble dye can be 
solubilized by hexanolamine oleate and 
used for nonionic detergent study. 
Strong solubilization appears as soon 
as colloid is present. The solubilization 
of dye per gram of detergent is far 
from being equal to the solubility of 
the dye in the pure anhydrous deter- 
gent. J. W. McBain, A. G. Wilder, 
and R. C. Merrill, Jr., J. Phys. & 
Colloid Chem. 52, 12-22 (1948). 








DCAT DINNER, MAR. 11 


Over 2,200 representatives of the chemical, drug, soap, paint, 
and allied industries will attend the 22d annual dinner 
of the Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades Section, N. Y. Board 
of Trade, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on March 11, ac- 
cording to an estimate by Fred J. Stock of Charles Pfizer & Co.., 
chairman of the section. Representatives of the industry from 
all parts of the country will be present on March 11 at this 
single largest function staged each year within the chemical, 
drug and allied industries. Reservations for this gigantic indus- 
try get-together already approximate 2,000. 
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Continuous fat splitting with high-pressure 
steam is accomplished by C-lgate-Emery pro- 
cess in above column at Emery Industries, Inc., 


HE subject of commercial fatty 

acids seems timely because man- 

ufacturers of potash and soda 
soaps, chemical specialty products, and 
synthetic detergents have been demon- 
strating an increasingly evident inter- 
est in new types and modified fractions 
of commercial fatty acids. The fatty 
acid industry is getting into operation 
still newer facilities and new methods 
of operation which will give all users 
of fatty acids a much broader selec- 
tion of types and fractions. In many 
cases these new types will be custom- 
designed to fill specific needs. In all 
cases, users will be the final judge as 
to whether each product is of commer 
cial value. 

It is evident that maximum 
progress in this direction will depend 
largely upon cooperation between the 


producer and the user in determining 


*Before th S 


ip & Detergent Mfgrs. Ass 
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FATTY ACID 


IPROCESSING 


By Robert F. Brown* 


Emery Industries, Inc 


composition, manujacture, utility 
in modification and separation 


utility as a function of the composi- 
tion of these newly modified fatty 
acids. The user’s interpretation of prac- 
tical performance of such fatty acids 
might be sounder and more easily de- 
rived if he is familiar with the actual 
compositions of the new commercial 
fatty acids as well as of those fats, oils, 
and fatty acids which he has been 


using. 

Basic Differences 

age acids might be defined as 
a series of mono-carboxylic acids 

differing primarily with respect to hy- 

drocarbon chain length (molecular 

weight) and degree and position of un- 

saturation in the hydrocarbon chain. 

Some of the basic physical and chemi- 

cal differences among these fatty acids 


are: 


1. Melting points of saturated acids 
increase with increasing chain length 
or molecular weight. 


2. Solubilities of soaps prepared from 
saturated acids decrease with increas- 
ing chain length or molecular weight 


3. Vapor pressure (at any given ele- 
vated temperature) of saturated acids 
decreases with increasing chain length, 
or in other words, boiling point (at any 
given reduced pressure) increases with 
increasing chain length. This difference 
from acid to acid permits their separa- 
tion by fractional distillation. 


4. Vapor pressure of saturated as well 
as unsaturated acids of the same chain 
length are practically identical, hence 
separation of oleic from stearic by frac- 
tional distillation is impossible. 
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5. Solubilities of acids of the same 
chain length in polar type solvents, 
such as methanol, increase sharply with 
increasing degree of saturation; hence, 
their separability by fractional crystal- 
lization. 


6. Solubility of soaps prepared from 
acids of the same chain length increases 
with increasing degree of unsaturation, 
the greatest difference being between 
saturated and non-unsaturated. For 
example, soaps of oleic acid are much 
more soluble than those of stearic 
whereas soaps of linoleic acid are only 
slightly more soluble than those of 
oleic 


7. Oxidation tendency increases with 
degree of unsaturation. 


The behavior of complex mix- 
tures of fatty acids is not always pre- 
dictable from a knowledge of proper- 
ties of single acids and simple binary 
mixtures. The so-called “eutectic” be- 
havior of mixtures of solid acids is 
rather commonly known. Mixtures of 
unsaturated acids, liquid at normal 
temperatures, show similar behavior al- 
though this is not so generally recog- 
nized because of their much lower 
melting and solidification points. This 
basic behavior of mixed acids reflects 
similarly in the behavior of many de- 
rivatives of the mixed fatty acids and 
undoubtedly has some influence on soap 
properties. 

This discussion could be vastly 
complicated by including a discussion 
of the many different ‘9-called “‘iso- 
mers” of the unsaturated acids. Briefly 


isomers of 


H) 


we recognize “position 

















oleic acid which differ from oleic in 
melting point due to the different lo- 
cation of the double bond. Also geo- 
metric isomers are possible; e.g., elaidic 
acid is a high melting geometric iso- 
mer of oleic. In this fashion there are 
four possible isomers of “normal” 9-12 
linoleic acid each slightly different 
from the others in properties. Position 
isomers of linoleic acid are likewise 
possible. These varied forms of the 
acids are not normally of major con- 
sequence in connection with commer- 
cial fatty acids, but must always be 
recognized by the manufacturers and 
users as a potential factor. The isomeri- 
zation of normal acids to these varied 
forms depends upon the method of 
processing. Incomplete hydrogenation, 
for example, has a tendency to result 
in formation of iso-oleic acid in some 


manner. 


Composition of Fats and Oils 


Figure 1 shows which of these 
fatty acids are combined in the more 
common naturally occurring fats and 
oils. 

It is interesting to note that, 
however simple this question of fatty 
acid composition may seem from the 
table, che question of component tri- 
glyceride composition is quite com- 
plicated. This is due to the very great 
number of different mixed triglycer- 
ides which can be formed from only 
a few fatty acids. For example, one 
might be astounded at the number of 
different triglyceride entities potenti- 
ally present in tallow. This complica 
tion is of little concern to the soap 


manufacturers WwW ho saponify all these 


different mixed triglycerides, thus 
forming soap compositions in accord- 
ance with the composite fatty acid 
content. It is, on the other hand, of 
great concern to the ones who consid- 
er methods of separating the solid and 
liquid components while in triglycer- 
ide form. 

A specific example will further 
illustrate this point. Triolein, tri-lino- 
lein, and mixed glycerides of these two 
acids can be separated from tallow or 
grease only to the extent that they oc- 
cur as such. Considerable portions of 
these two acids are present in the form 
of mixed glycerides with the saturated 
acids. Consequently, pressed lard oils 
inevitably contain substantial quanti- 
ties of saturated acids. If the tallow or 
grease is first split into its component 
fatty acids, the oleic and linoleic can 
then be separated from the saturated 
with relatively high efficiency. Should 
one wish to obtain the triglycerides of 
these acids, re-esterification with glyc- 
erine is entirely feasible and is prac- 
ticed commercially. In fact, a good 
many tankcars of such triglyceride 
are consumed monthly for certain in- 
dustrial purposes including production 
surtace-active 


of the wetting and 


igents. 


Determining Composition 


T would be futile to discuss proper- 

ties and utility of commercial fatty 
acid mixtures as a function of compo- 
sition unless there were reliable meth- 
ods of determining composition. Com- 
mon characteristics such as iodine val- 
ue, saponification value and titre serve 


quite well as uniformity controls and 


FIGURE 1 
Compositions of Natural Fats and Fatty Oils 


caprvli 6.2 9.0 
Capric 3.0 8.0 
Lauric 46.5 47.0 
Myristic 21.0 20.0 0.5 
Palmitic 7.0 7.5 21.0 
Stearic 16.0 3.5 2.0 
Oleic 4.0 32.0 
Linoleic 44.0 
Linolenic 


Gadoleic 
Arachidonic 
Erucic 
Clupanodonic 
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3.0 

6.0 

50.0 
0.2 0.5 15.0 2.0 6.0 
4.0 8.0 40.0 8.0 6.0 28.0 12.0 
5.0 2.0 5.5 2.0 4.0 21.0 1.0 
11.0 84.6 45.0 15.0 34.0 45.0 8.0 
50.0 5.0 9.0 53.0 4.0 8.0 

30.0 20 

12.0 
6.0 
7.0 
19.0 
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reveal to some degree clues as to com- 
position. Fractional distillation of the 
fatty acid mixtures or their methyl 
esters, however, is the only certain 
method of determining composition in 
terms of chain lengths. This requires 
properly designed laboratory fraction- 
ating columns. Each constant-boiling 
fraction represents a specific chain 
length class. If the fraction is com- 
pletely saturated, as shown by a zero 
iodine value, it is established as the sat- 
urated acid of that particular chain 
length. Suppose the iodine value of any 
fraction disclosed the presence of un- 
saturated acids. That leaves one com- 
pletely in the dark as to whether the 
iodine value is due to mono, di, or 
polyunsaturated acids. 

Until World War II the thi- 
ocyanogen method was the only means 
of estimating mono vs. di or polyun- 
saturated acids. It was not reliable and 
particularly difficult to reproduce from 
laboratory to laboratory. Through the 
necessity of war-time production of 
synthetic rubber, the ultra-violet spec 
trophotometric method was evolved. 
The absorption of each of several 
specific wave lengths is measured and 
can be attributed to specific polyun- 
saturated fatty acids. Thus the amount 
of di-unsaturated, tri-unsaturated, etc., 
can be determined accurately. Then by 
difference the amount of mono-unsat- 
urated can be computed accurately 
from iodine value. This method is ex- 
tremely important as a means of min- 
imizing and controlling the amount of 
polyunsaturated acids in soap used for 
synthetic rubber polymerization. Pres- 
ence of these acids retards the rate and 
influences the course otf polymeriza- 
tion due apparently to the chemical 
reactivity of the polyunsaturated acids 
which are thus capable of terminating 
the chain type reactions which form 
the desired polymers. 

This new method of measuring 
polyunsaturated acid contents is be- 
coming increasingly vital in the de 
velopment and control of commercial 
fatty acids for various industrial pur- 
poses. Without the method further 
progress would be drastically limited 
and improvements as well as new de- 
velopments in fatty acids would de- 
pend entirely on practical and empiri- 

(Turn to Page 163) 
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Sequestering Agents... 


Their role in liquid soap production 
explained by discussion of properties 
of a polyamino carboxylic acid salt 


SEQUESTERING agent may 
be defined loosely as a water 
soluble ion exchange system. 
Che term was first used by R. E. Hall 
with reference to sodium hexameta- 
phosphate. This material and sequester- 
ing agents generally are capable of con- 
verting divalent and trivalent ions— 
calcium, magnesium, iron, etc.—to a 


deionized but water soluble form. 


For example, consider a solution 
of a soluble calcium salt. Add to it 
any calcium precipitant—oxalate, soap, 
carbonate, phosphate—and an insolu- 
ble calcium compound will come out 
of solution. If sodium hexametaphos- 
phate is added to the calcium solution 
prior to the precipitating agent, no 
precipitate will come dow n; if the 
hexametaphosphate is added after- 
wards, the precipitate will dissolve. 
The chemical reactions may be repre- 


sented: 

Na, [Na,(PO,) ,] Ca — 
Na,[Na.Ca (PO,),] +- 2Na 

Na. [Na,(PO,),] 


CaCo. — 
Na.[Na.Ca (PO,),] Na.CO 


Sodium tetraphosphate and sodium tri- 
polyphosphate behave in a similar way. 
In short, these polyphosphates react 
with calcium ions, to all intents and 
purposes removing them effectively 
from solution and rendering them un- 
available for chemical reaction. 

A different type of sequestering 
agent, which appears to meet special 
requirements of the liquid soap manu- 
facturer and formulator is a polya- 
mino carboxylic acid salt. This 
product is a straw colored solution 


(density 1.21) containing about 34% 
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solids, as determined by azeotropic dis- 
tillation. The active ingredient may 
be represented largely by the following 


formula: 


R CH,COONa 


f 


NCH,CH,N 


NaOOCCH CH,COONa 
[he active ingredient is not a pure 
material and not all of the minor con- 
stituents (about 4-7°%) have been 
identified; the chemical structures of 
these minor ingredients are probably 
closely related to that of the major 
constituent. 

The salt is not highly surface- 
active. A 1% solution of the active 
ingredient in water has a surface-ten- 
sion of 51 dynes/cm., but this does 
not compare with the reductions in 
surface-tension attained with much 
lower concentrations of soaps or the 
commercial wetting agents. The ma- 
terial does not possess the colloidal 
properties of the higher polyphosphates. 
In contrast to hexametaphosphate, it 
does not thin out starches or clays. 
Its dispersing and deflocculating action 


are slight. Being non-colloidal, it does 





not—as do the polyphosphates pre- 
cipitate quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds, below pH 9-9.5 at any rate. 
It does not precipitate proteins. 

It has a strongly alkaline solu- 
tion as supplied—about pH 11.8, and 
should therefore be handled with the 
caution customarily due alkaline re- 
agents. It is shipped in steel drums 


and at alkaline pHs it does not affect 
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the clean, ordinary drum. The actual 
iron content of the product, properly 
stored, is on the order of 20 ppm, and 
has been traced almost completely to 
starting materials in its manufacture. 
Che product may be stored in glass at 
all concentrations. Being alkaline, con- 
tact with the lighter metals—alumi- 
num, tin, zinc—should be avoided. At 
low concentrations—at 0.5% in liquid 
soap products—there does not seem to 
be any appreciable attack on the ordi- 


nary tin plated gallon containers. 


GC. now to the sequestering 
properties of the salt, a number of 
methods have been explored. One 
method described by Ralph Hart (Am. 
Dyestuff Rep., 23, 646) consists of 
titrating a given weight of sequestrant 
with a soluble calcium salt in the 
presence of soap as an indicator. A 
given turbidity—usually, one sufficient 
illegible 


viewed through a layer of the liquid— 


to make newsprint when 


is used as an endpoint. This method 
has not been found entirely satisfactory 
as flocculation of the calcium soap 
occasionally occurs rather than good 
dispersion of the precipitate, which is 
essential for a turbidity endpoint. In 
this type of test, incidentally, the 
foaming properties of the soap disap- 
pear before the turbidity endpoint is 
reached. 

Accordingly, we have used sodium 
oxalate as an indicator. This reagent 
is sensitive to extremely small amounts 
of calcium and gives readily duplicated 
results. Unlike soap, sodium oxalate 
is soluble at acid pHs, and calcium oxa- 
late is insoluble over a wide pH range; 
it is therefore possible to investigate 
the behavior of the agent over a wide 


At alkaline pHs we get 


of 


pH range. 





















very good agreement with the soap in- 
dicator method. Specifically, 2.0 cc. 
of 2% sodium oxalate is added to 20.0 
ce. of a 10% solution of the sequester- 
ing agent (volume/volume), and 1% 
calcium (as calcium acetate) is added 
dropwise until the first appearance of 
permanent turbidity. 

Figure | illustrates the effect of 
pH on the calcium sequestering ability 


of the salt at 23°C. 


FIGURE 1. Grams calcium sequestered by 
100 cc. “Sequestrene-A” as a function of pH 
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FIGURE 2. Grams calcium sequestered b 
100 cc. “Sequestrene-A” as a function of 
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In this set of data, the pH was 
adjusted with acetic acid or hydro- 
chloric acid; identical results were ob- 
tained using citric acid. You will note 
that above pH 8, 100 cc. of the agent 
will take up a little over three grams of 
calcium. This curve has been extended 
out to the pH of a 15% sodium hy- 
droxide solution without any decrease 
in sequestering action. Below pH 7, 
the efficiency of the product falls ra- 
pidly. At pH 5.0, efficiency is down 
§0°, and at pH 2, the product is 


totally ineffective. Fortunately, the 


R CH,COONa 


he J 
NCH,CH.N 
Pi he 


NaOQOCCH 


98 





CH.COONAa 





pH range in which this product is 
most effective includes the pH range 
of soap products. 

The effect of concentration of 
the sequestering agent on its calcium 
sequestering ability also has been 
checked. Strangely enough, the prod- 
uct appears to become more efficient 
as the dilution increases. The increase 
in efficiency, however, has been traced 
to a supersaturating effect. On sufh- 
ciently long standing, calcium oxalate 
will precipitate from the dilute solu- 
tion. This effect introduces an ele- 
ment of uncertainty, as the behavior 
of the agent at low concentrations is 
economically important. 

Figure II illustrates the effect 
of temperature on the calcium seques- 
tering ability. 

There is, thus, a very slight in- 
crease in sequestering power as the tem- 
perature rises. This curve has been 
duplicated using soap as an indicator. 

he figure below illustrates what 
probably happens in chemical terms. 
The calcium complex may actually be 
prepared quite readily by adding cal- 
cium hydroxide to the sequestering 
agent, filtering after the maximum 
amount of calcium has been dissolved, 
and then precipitating the sodium salt 
of the complex with alcohol. Sodium 
hydroxide is left in the supernatant li- 
quor. The acid form of the calcium 
complex may be prepared from the 
sequestering agent free acid by neu- 
tralizing partially with calcium car- 
bonate. This type of compound is 
called a “chelate” complex. The cal- 
cium is held in place by the salt link- 
ages with the carboxyl groups and by 
the secondary valence forces supplied 
by the nitrogens. The stability of the 
complex in the presence of oxalate and 
other calcium precipitating agents— 
ind this is what has actually been 
measured in the preceding experiments 

is due to the sheltering action of the 
three ring systems which might be said 


to encapsulate the calcium. At acid 










































pHs, the calcium complex becomes 
less stable because the carboxyl groups 
themselves begin to compete with the 
calcium for the nitrogens, with the 
formation of the following compound 
or free acid of the salt pictured as a 


Zwitterion: 


R + . CHeCOOH 


NH-—CH.CH NH 


4 


H COM) 


Curve B in Figure III is a titra- 
tion of the salt with 0.4700N hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Che product behaves like a tri- 
basic acid. Curve A is a titration of 
the agent in the presence of one equiva- 
lent of calcium as calcium chloride. 
This is the behavior of a monobasic 
acid and agrees with the formula of the 


calcium complex shown before. 


-¥ IE properties of this sequestering 
agent with reference to magne- 
sium and lead, both divalent ions, have 
been investigated. Whereas 100 cc. of 
the agent will neutralize 3.1 grams of 
calcium ion, it will sequester only 1.9 
grams of magnesium, but 18.0 grams 


of lead. These quantities are in pro- 


FIGURE 3. Titration of “Sequestrene A.” 

(100 ce. 10% solution volumetric) Curve 

A: In presence of calcium chloride. Curve B: 
With no calcium present 
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portion to the atomic weights of the 
elements. In other words, the heavier 
the ion, the more efficient is the agent 
on a weight basis. Barium, strontium, 
ind copper behave in the expected 
way. 

Trivalent ions have not been 
investigated fully. The agent does 
form stable complexes with ferric ion 
up to pH 9-9.5. Above this pH, fer- 
ric hydroxide precipitates out. The 
ferric complex is also unstable at acid 
pHs. The ferrous or divalent reduced 
form of iron behaves like the other 
divalent ions we have checked. Accord- 
ingly, to get maximum sequestering 
of iron, the metal should be in the re- 
duced form; the sequestering agent 
may therefore be used along with a 
good reducing agent like hydrosulfite 


to improve efhciency 


V' RY important to the manufac- 
turer of a consumer product like 
soap is the stability of any adjuvant. 
The polyphosphates, otherwise very 
good sequestrants, are unfortunately 
not sufficiently stable for use in liquid 
soaps which must meet shelf-life speci- 
fications. Sodium hexametaphosphate, 
for example, reverts to acid sodium 
phosphate which is ineffective as a 
water softener. The breakdown of 
hexametaphosphate is accelerated in the 
presence of calcium, alkalies and par- 
ticularly, at elevated temperatures. A 
dilute solution will revert 33% at the 
boil for five hours. The sequestering 
agent is perfectly stable under com- 
parable conditions. Samples stored in 
glass over a year have shown no drop in 
calcium sequestering action. The prod- 
uct under discussion is, however, sensi- 
tive to oxidizing agents. In strong 
alkali, there is breakdown as evidenced 
The dry 


product is stable at ordinary tempera- 


by evolution of ammonia. 


tures, but above 120°C. tends to de- 
carboxylate. 

Some preliminary data on toxi- 
city and skin irritation have been ob- 
tained: 

Intradermal injection of 0.5 cc. 
of 0.5% castile soap solution contain- 
ing 5% of the sequestering agent (ad- 
justed to pH 8.5 with free acid) on 
the weight of the soap produced no 
skin irritation. It may thus be con- 


sidered no more irritant than castile 
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soap alone. In fairness it might be 
added that this test is considered con- 
clusive only when irritation results— 
that is, if irritation is observed, the 
sample will be irritant to human skin. 
The converse does not necessarily ap- 
ply. We have not undertaken human 
skin patch tests, except on laboratory 
and plant personnel using 1% of the 
salt at pH 8.5. No ill effects have 


been observed. 


Ss results from feeding tests 

may be of interest. Adult albino 
rats ingested an average of 2.1 grams of 
the agent (adjusted to pH 8.5) per 
day per kilo body weight over a 7-day 
period. The rats showed no evidence 
of toxic reaction. Translated to human 
terms, human tolerance should be in 
excess of 150 grams active ingredient 
daily oral feeding. 

The usefulness of the product 
in counteracting the ill effects on 
soap of calcium and magnesium, iron, 
copper, nickel, manganese and other 
metal ions, must be fairly evident. It 
might be noted that the fatty acid salts 
of these alkali earths and heavy metals 
are, in their own right and in the right 
place, very valuable and important 
commercial products. To the soaper, 
they are a source of continuous annoy- 
ance. 

The significant properties of 
these water-insoluble soaps as they 
pertain to the processing, storage and 
use of soap are: 

(a) solubility and good dispersi- 
bility in fatty oils, fatty acids 
and organic solvents generally; 

(b) relatively poor dispersibility in 
aqueous soap solutions; 

(c) tendency to concentrate at 
liquid-solid interfaces, with for- 
mation of dull, tacky films; 

(d) tendency toward rancidity 
Hard water is—by and large 

but not exclusively—the main cause 
for water-insoluble soap formation. It 
would indeed be interesting to calcu- 
late the tonnage of calcium and mag- 
nesium soap going down the drain an- 
nually. 

Coconut oil soaps are generally 
considered satisfactory for hard water 
and sea water use. This does not mean 
that alkali earth soaps of coconut fatty 
acids are particularly soluble. They 


are not. It merely happens that at the 


concentrations (1-2%) at which coco- 
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nut oil soaps are used in lathering 
operations, the foaming properties are 
not very critically affected by slight 
decreases in soluble soap concentration. 
At 0.1-0.5% 


the effects of hard water on foam are 


concentration of soap, 
much more evident. In either case, 
however, insoluble soap formation oc- 
curs, and if not well-dispersed the curd 
will deposit on glassware, bathtub 
enamel, hair, dishes, textiles or what- 
ever else happens to be handy. 

Figure IV illustrates the effect 
of calcium on the foaming or sudsing 
properties of triethanolamine “coco- 
nate” in the absence and presence of 
sequestering agents. The data were 
obtained using the well-known shake 
test—100 cc. of 0.25% 


triethanolamine coconate are 


solution of 
shaken 
in a 500 cc. stoppered graduate for 30 
0.5) and 


the increase in volume as the result of 


seconds at 40°C. (pH 8 = 
foam formation is measured. Thus, 
if the foam comes up to the 500 ce. 
mark, the increase in volume is 400 cc., 
corresponding to 4.0 foam volumes. 
This method has been criticized be- 
cause results will vary depending on 
the technician. The test is crude, but 
nevertheless, quite reliable for com- 
parative purposes. A more important 
criticism is that the method is gener- 
ally useless for evaluating lather, that 
is, the type of foam formed under the 
action of shear forces and at relatively 
high concentration of surface-active 
agent. 

At any rate, curve A represents 


(Turn to Page 171) 


FIGURE 4. Effect of sequestrants on the foam- 
ing properties of triethanolamine coconate 
(at 40°C. pH 8.02+0.5) in presence of 
calcium. Curve A: 0.25% triethanolamine 


coconate. Curve B: 0.25% triethanolamine 

coconate plus 0.25% polyphosphate. Curve C: 

0.25% triethanolamine coconate plus 0.25% 
“Sequestrene-A.” 
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FOR THE SOAP AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 








CAUSTIC SODA 


STEARIC ACID 


CAUSTIC POTASH 
COCOANUT O!L 
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ANIMAL OILS, 


CHEMICALS, VEGETABLE OIJLS 


FATS, 


Every raw material necessary for the manufacture of soap and 
allied products is carried in stock and is available at the right 
price for immediate delivery to your door. 


ALCOHOL CAUSTIC SODA SALT NEATSFOOT OIL SOYA BEAN OIL 

AMMONIA CAUSTIC POTASH SAL SODA OLEIC ACID-RED SESAME OIL 

BLEACHING DISODIUM SILICATE OF SODA OIL TEASEED OIL 
POWDER PHOSPHATE SODA ASH OLIVE OIL 

BORAX GLAUBER’S SALTS TRISODIUM OLIVE OIL FOOTS WHITE OLEINE 

BICARBONATE OF  GLYCERINE PHOSPHATE PALM OIL FATTY ACID 
SODA METASILICATE CASTOR OIL PALM KERNEL OIL = STEARINE 

CARBON OXALIC ACID COCOANUT OIL PEANUT OIL STEARIC ACID 
TETRACHLORIDE POTASSIUM CORN OIL RAPESEED OIL 

CALCIUM CARBONATE COTTONSEED OIL ROSIN GREASE 
CHLORIDE SAL AMMONIAC LARD OIL SALAD OIL TALLOW 

Telephone: MOrsemere 5630. Direct New York 4 x 


Tel.: CHickering 4-753] 





EASTERN INDUSTRIES DIVISION 
JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 


RIDGEFIELD, N. J. 
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Siegel Moved to Cambridge 
S. A. 


Lever Brothers Co., Hammond, Indiana 


Siegel, chief chemist, 


Plant since 1930, has been transferred 
to the Cambridge, Massachusetts plant. 
Mr. Siegel has been assigned a position 
of greater responsibility in the control 
division. R. J. Houle has been ap- 
pointed chief chemist in Hammond. 


+ = 


C-P-P Appoints Douglass 

The appointment of James C. 
Douglass as radio coordinator for the 
foreign department, Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co., Jersey City, was recent- 
ly announced by the company. He 
will also be concerned with the domes- 
tic advertising department. 


. 


Builds Detergent Plant 


A new synthetic detergent 
plant is being erected at Hopewell, 
Va., by 


York, a division of 


Solvay Process Corp., New 
Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. The new plant will 
manufacture the company’s ““Nytron,” 
a complex alkyl sodium sulfonate de- 
tergent of the anionic type, for use in 
textiles, industrial cleaners, insecticides, 
salt water soaps, metal degreasing and 
in the compounding of rubber. The 
plant will have a capacity of between 
700 and 800 tons per month. 


> 


Rapelje, C-P-P, Retires 
Walter S. Rapelje, for the past 
38 years associated with Kirkman & 
Son, and the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co. in various technical and manage- 
ment capacities, retired January 31. At 
the time of his retirement, Mr. Rapelje 
was Director of Standards and Quality 
Control for C-P-P, and prior to that 
was general superintendent of domestic 
plants. Following a protracted vaca- 
tion, he plans to engage in consulting 
work in the soap and allied industries. 
Mr. Rapelje received his mas- 
ter’s degree in chemistry from Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute in 1904. His 
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first connection with the soap industry 
was shortly before his graduation when 
he was employed in the chemical labo- 
ratory of B. T. Babbitt, Inc. in their 





WALTER S. RAPELJE 


old lower Manhattan plant at Rector 
and Washington Sts., New York. He 
was an analytical chemist at the Brook- 
lyn Navy 


became chief chemist for Kirkman & 


Yard until 1910 when he 
Son, Brooklyn, becoming successively 
assistant - superintendent, superinten- 


dent, treasurer, and member of the 
board of directors. Following the mer- 
ger of Kirkman with C-P-P, he be- 
came general superintendent of domes- 
tic plants for the parent company 
which position he held until 1940. 


° 


Woulfe Appointed 

Henry F. Woulfe, president of 
the Pepsodent div., Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., has been appointed 
chairman of the business division of 
the 1948 Red Cross fund raising cam- 
paign in the Chicago area. 


- - @ 


TGA Scientific Meeting 

The next meeting of the scien- 
tific section, Toilet Goods Association, 
New York, will be held May 20, 1948, 
New 


Program details are now being 


at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
York. 


arranged. 
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Plans New Cleaner Plant 
Plans for the construction of a 

new chemical plant were announced 

12, by 


and Supply Company, Inc., Lafayette, 


January Lafayette Chemical 
La. The plant will be located just out- 
side the city limits of Lafayette, and 
will cost approximately $75,000. ‘““The 
company will manufacture principally 
industrial cleaner and _ specification 
products and will serve as jobbers of 
base chemicals and acids.” 

Lafayette Chemical and Sup- 
ply Company was organized on March 
13, 1947, and has been active on a 
limited scale for some months. Actual 
construction is scheduled to begin on 
the new plant February 20, 1948. The 
main building for the new plant, will 
be approximately 110 by 110 feet, and 
will employ some 30 or 40 workers. 

ia a 
George Genseke Dies 

George Genseke, a partner in 
the firm of Genseke Bros., Chicago 
manufacturers of chemicals and soap, 
died recently at the age of 54. 

*- — 
Shippers Reappoint Smith 
Robert 13 


ager of the Lever Bros. Co. plant at 


Smith, trafic man- 


Hammond, Ind., has been renamed a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Midwest Shippers Advisory Board, 
Chicago. Others on this 40-man com- 
mittee include John D. Kelleher, dis- 
trict trafic manager, American Can 
Co.; Roy Schoeneman, general traffic 
manager, Continental Can Co.; and 
W. A. Mayfield, general traffic man- 
ager, Swift & Co., all of Chicago. 
— 

Purdue Awards Newton 

R. C. Newton, vice-president 
of Swift & Co., Chicago, was one of 
five recipients of certificates of distinc- 
tion awarded by Purdue Agricultural 
Alumni Association at an agricultural 
conference held on the Purdue campus 
Dec. 29 to Jan. 2. The award was 


made in recognition of Mr. Newton’s 


61 


contributions to agriculture. 
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A Triumph in Soap Perfumery 


Manufacturers of fine toilet soaps — aware of 






changing tasie and constant demand of a more 
discriminating public for the best in toilet soaps — 


will more than welcome the newly created 





P. R. DREYER scent, BOUQUET QUATRE FLEUR 


With consummate skill, the aromas of four favorite 
flowers Rose, Jasmine, Lilac and Lilly of the 
Valley are subtly blended into one fragrant 
perfume BOUQUET QUATRE FLEUR 
th ultimate in floral essence for toilet soaps, 


liquid soaps and shampoos 


p.R. (DREYER INC. 


essential oils © aromotic chemicals 


perfume compounds e flavors 


119 WEST 19th STREET ° NEW YORK 11,N.Y 
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Form New Soap Company 
Doughnut Corp. of America, 
New York, recently announced the 
establishment of Soap Corp. of Amer- 
ica for the sale of ‘‘Scoa,” industrial 
soap powder in bulk. Soap Corp. of 
America, whose headquarters are the 


same as those of Doughnut Corp., is 


located at 393 Seventh Ave., New 
York. Its plant is the soap factory 
of Trinity Cotton Oil Co., Wichita 


Falls, Tex. The Trinity Co., a subsidi- 
ary of Doughnut Corp. of America, 
was recently sold to Best Foods, Inc., 
New York. 


° 


BIMS Installs Forsman 
Peter Forsman, C. H. Forsman 
Co., New York, was installed as ex- 
ecutive chairman of the BIMS of New 
York at the group’s annual banquet 
at the New York Athletic Club, Jan. 
22. He succeeded Martin Schultes of 
Co., New York. Mr. 


Schultes was given a television set in 


Hewitt Soap 
recognition of his past service. 
7 


Chicago Perfumers Elect 


George H. Stanton, assistant 


division manager, U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Pefumery, Soap 
and Extract Association. Other newly 
elected officers of the association are: 
James T. Leavitt, Wm. J. Hough Co., 
vice-president; James L. Johnson, 
G. Barr & Company, secretary, and 
J. C. Browning, Commercial Solvents 
Corp., treasurer. 
J 

Cunningham Co. Moves 

Cunningham Cleanser Co., New 
York, recently announced a move of 
their manufacturing facilities to Clif- 


ton, N. J. 


28,000 square feet of floor area with 


The new quarters include 


a railroad siding on the main line of 
R. R. 


available for bulk cleanser and deter- 


the Erie Ample space is now 


gent manufacture as well as for in- 

creased expansion in bottling quater- 

naries, combined cleaners and sanitizing 

agents and small container packaging. 
_ — 


Roscoe Edlund Resigns 
Roscoe C. Edlund, 


and manager of the Association of 


secretary 


American Soap & Glycerine Producers 
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for the past 21 years resigned January 
$1. It is understood that he will leave 


his position as Association manager 





Roscoe C. Edlund 


March 1 or sooner if suitable arrange- 


ments for a successor can be made. 
George A. Wrisley, president 
of the AASGP, in announcing the 


Edlund made the 


following statement: “After 21 years 


resignation of Mr. 


of faithful service, Roscoe Edlund has 
Over 


the years he has contributed much to 


resigned as AASGP manager. 
the success and fine record of the 
Association, and it is with regret that 
this change is announced. We know 
that he will be missed in many ways. 
The 


with him.” 


best wishes of the industry go 


. 


New Detergent Sanitizer 

A new group of dishwashing 
products, combining a detergent with 
germicide, 


a quaternary ammonium 


was announced late in January by 
Chemical Manufacturing and Distrib- 
uting Co., Easton, Pa. The new prod- 
ucts, trademarked “Targicides” show 
a phenol coefficient of 5 against E. 
Typhi and 9 against S. Aureus by 
the standard F.D.A. method at 20°C. 
for 10 minutes. 

three 


At present, types of 


Targicides are available: “Targicide- 
M,” for mechanical dishwashing, is 
characterized by the complete absence 
of foam or suds and is available in 
drums and control packages; ‘““Targi- 
cide-H,” for hand dishwashing, is said 
to develop abundant suds and not irri- 
tate the skin; ““Targicide-L” is essen- 
tially the same as “H” except that it 


is in liquid form. 
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Rug Cleaners Meet 

The National Institute of Rug 
Cleaners held their first meeting Feb- 
ruary 2-3, 1948 at the Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio. R. Osgood Wells, 
Morristown, N. J., is executive sec- 
retary. 

_¢@ 

C-P-P Tests Bar Detergent 

Market tests on a bar form syn- 
thetic detergent called the “Vel Beauty 
Bar” are being conducted by Colgate- 
Palmolive- _t Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
it was learned recently. The new de- 
tergent is a sulfated monoglyceride and 
is being sold in Lansing and Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Duluth, Minn. The 
tests are being watched with consid- 
erable interest because this is thought 
to be one of the first bar or cake form 
synthetic detergents marketed. Na- 
tional sale of the “Vel Beauty Bar” 
is understood to be contemplated de- 
pending upon the outcome of the pres- 
ent testing. 

Another new bar type syn- 
thetic detergent has been produced by 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Its marketing plans have not been de- 
cided upon as yet, although it may be 
licensed to customers who will press 
it into cake form. The product is re- 
ported based on G-1226, which is a 
fatty acid polyoxyethylene derivative 
ind an organic filler. 
A British 
the U. S. 


samples of a synthetic detergent bar 


manufacturer, who 


visited recently, showed 
for hand washing that he was inter- 
ested in having manufactured in the 
U. & 
— 

Colgate on R. R. Board 

§. Bayard Colgate, chairman of 
the board of Colgate - Palmolive - Peet 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., was recently 
elected a director of the Minneapolis 
and St. Louis Railway at a meeting 
held in New York, Jan. 31. He is 
also a director of Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale, 


University. 


Inc., and a trustee of Colgate 


~ — 


Mid Pacific Scap Moves 

Mid Pacific Soap & Supply Co., 
Honolulu, Hawaii, recently moved 
their uptown offices to their plant, 
Puuhale Sct., 


located at 124 across 


from the Kalihi Hospital, Honolulu. 
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Swift Builds Hammond Plant 

Details of construction now in 
progress of the new industrial oils proc- 
essing plant of Swift & Co., being built 
at Hammond, Indiana, indicate that 
the new plant will include units to 
carry out three processes, namely fat 
svlitting, fractionation of fats in a sol- 
vent, and separation of fats by crystal- 
lization from solvents. The new plant 
will allow volume production of glyc- 
erides and fatty acids from vegetable 
and marine oils as well as from animal 
fats. 

The fat splitting process is a 
Colgate-Emery continuous hydrolysis 
unit, and is being constructed by 
Blaw-Knox Co., Chicago. The solvent 
fractionation process at Hammond is 
to be carried out in a unit being built 
by M. W. Kellogg Co., New York, 
employing their ‘“Solexol” process 
which uses propane solvent under pres- 
sure. The third process, solvent crystal- 
lization or destearinization will also be 
carried out in a unit being constructed 
by the Kelle gg Co. The oleic and 
stearic fractions of fats are chilled by 
evaporation of some of the propane and 
the slurry of higher melting fraction 
crystals is filtered off continuously. 


. 


ICC Drops Conti Case 


A complaint by Conti Products 
Corp., Brooklyn, seeking lower rates 
for future rail shipments of its prod- 
ucts and reparations for rates on ship- 
ments made since May, 1946, from 
several railroads, was dismissed early 
in January by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the grounds that the 
railroads were justified in classifying 
“Conti Castile Shampoo” under “toilet 
preparations.” The railroads claimed 
that advertisements for 16 brands of 
bottled shampoos claimed all were su- 
perior to soap for washing the hair, 
and only one of them described its 
product as a liquid soap shampoo. 
Conti contended that its shampoo “‘is 
in fact nothing but soap and water.” 


* 


Hilfer Represents Emulsol 
Harry Hilfer, cosmetic chem- 
ist and consultant, has been chosen to 
represent the Emulsol Corp., Chicago, 
in its promotional activities in the 


cosmetic and pharmaceutical indus- 
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tries in the New York and eastern New 
Jersey areas, it was announced Janu 


iry 20th by the company 





CREAM SHAMPOO BY P&G:—"‘Shasta,” 
Procter & Gamble’s new cream shampoo in 
cosmetic type jar package is now ready for 
national distribution after a year of spot test- 
ing in various areas, inciuding Columbus, 
Pittsburgh and Denver. It is marketed: 4 oz 
for 79c, 2.3 oz. for 49c, and 1 oz. for 25¢ 


Turco Exhibits Cleaners 
Turco Products, Inc., Los An 
geles, exhibited their line of automotive 
maintenance and cleaning materials at 
the recent Chicago convention and 
trade show of the National Auto 
Wreckers Association. In charge was 
Cc. F. Devine. Five members of the 
sales staff present were W. L. Dono- 
van, G. A. Keane, E. F. Forbes, G. W. 
Gilgenback and G. R. Deedon. 





P & G Product Honored 

The soap product, “American 
Family,’’ made by the Procter & 
Gamble Co. Chicago plant since 1839, 
was among the 29 brand names which 
received the Brand Names Founda- 
tion’s certificate of public service for 
50 or more consecutive years of ser- 
vice to the American consumer, at a 
dinner held at the Chicago Club, Chi- 
cago, January 15, 1948. The certificate 
of public service was presented to H. 
W. Purcell, Chicago district manager 
of Procter & Gamble, by Henry E. 
Abt, president of the Brand Names 
Foundation, before more than 200 


business men of the Chicago area. 
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Ultrawet Output Increased 
Che chemical products division, 
Atlantic Refining Company, New 
York, has announced an increase in 
production of the new “K” series of 
Ultrawets” as a result of a completion 
of plant expansion at the company’s 
Philadelphia refinery. Ultrawet “‘K’s” 
ire alkyl aryl surface-active agents and 
are available in liquid, flake or bead 
form. As a liquid, they are pale amber 
in color, odorless (no kerosene or sludge 
odor) and uniform. In flakes and bead 
form, they are said to be particularly 
interesting from the standpoint of 
whiteness and lack of odor. Commer- 
cial production of “Ultrawet” was be- 
gun in the Philadelphia refinery in 
1936. It is a general purpose product 
tor use as a wetting, toaming, emulsi- 
fying and dispersing agent as well as 
1 detergent. Present plans call for the 
marketing of ““Ultrawet” in bulk di 
rectly to consumers and manufacturers 
of finished products. One derivative, 
marketed under the name, “Ultra 
wash’” is sold directly to retail consum- 
ers at service stations in Atlantic’s 
marketing territory. Atlantic’s activi 
ties in the chemicals field will be ex- 
panded through the recently organized 
chemical products division, headed by 
Dr. A. B. Hersberger. Field super- 
visor of sales is J. M. Horner, long con- 
nected with the company’s chemical 


sa les dev elopmen t. 


. 


Parker Buys Lyman Agency 
Ownership of Lyman Agencies, 
Ltd., Montreal importers and distribu- 
tors of perfume and toilet prepara- 
tions, has been acquired by a group 
of directors of that company headed 
by Lindsay Parker, managing director. 
The new company will be known as 
the L. M. Parker Company, Ltd., and 
will take over entirely the management 
and operation of Lyman Agencies. 
Associated with Mr. Parker are the 
following directors: F. L. Jackson, 
M. H. Turnbull and C. $. McPartlin. 


+ 
Kelp Co. Makes Soap 

Rappe Kelp Industries, Inc., 
Olympia, Wash., after a wartime lapse 
of activity, is again manufacturing a 


specialty soap. 
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Schilling Re-elected 
The essential oil industry will 
xot reach normalcy during the com- 


ng year was the prediction made by 





WILLIAM SCHILLING 


William Schilling, Norda Essential Oil 
& Chemical Co., New York, who was 
re-elected president of the Essential 
Oil Association at a meeting in New 
York on January 9, 1948. 

Mr. Schilling spoke of the many 
problems of a domestic and interna- 
tional nature that are facing the indus- 
try. He stated that although we are 
experiencing a free economy domesti- 
cally with controls relaxed, this situa- 
tion is not true internationally. He 
emphasized the importance of the lower 
tariff rates on essential oils asa result 
of the Geneva Conference. 

The association elected Hans 
Weseman, vice-president, Fritzsche 
New York, as 
president; and re-elected Robert B. 
Magnus, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, 
Inc., New York, 
F. K. Goudsmith, van 


Haebler, Inc., New York, pointed to 


Brotners, Inc., vice- 


secretary-treasurer. 
Ameringen- 
the many difficulties encountered by 
the export committee of which he is 
chairman in view of the ever-mounting 
connected with 


regulations foreign 


trade. 
. 

SOCMA Re-elects Dorland 

Ralph E. Dorland, manager of 
the New York office of Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich., was recently re- 
elected president of the Synthetic Or- 
ganic Chemical Mfrs. Assn., in which 


capacity he has served for the past two 
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vears. Mr. Dorland is a past president 
of the New York Board of Trade, past 
president of the Salesmen’s Association 
of the Chemical Industry, and a former 
chairman of the Drug, Chemical and 
Allied Trades Section of the New York 
Board of Trade. 


¢ 


Armour Earnings Up 

Net earnings of Armour & Co., 
Chicago, for the fiscal year ending 
Nov. 1, 1947, amounted to $30,950, 
000, George A. Eastwood, chairman of 
the board, told stockholders in his an- 
nual report. After preferred dividends 
and reserves for possible inventory 
price declines, this was equivalent to 
$4.91 


standing. 


a share on common stock out 
In the previous year earnings 
per share had been equivalent to $3.82. 
Sales rose to a new high of $1,956,057,- 
057 while tonnage moved was 25 per 
cent higher than last year. But, while 


domestic meat operations accounted 
for 69.63 per cent of total sales, they 
produced only 26.15 per cent of total 
earnings, Mr. Eastwood pointed out. 

Among by-products upon which 
the larger proportion of the com- 
pany’s earnings were made are soap, 
fertilizer, pharmaceuticals, glue, sand- 
paper, leather, glycerine and hair. Sales 
and profits, how ever, were reported on 
a consolidated basis and discussed in 
the report only in general terms. 


° 


Perfume Course Continues 
A course on “Evaluation and 
Olfactory Testing of Perfume Oils” is 
being offered during the spring term 
by New York University, Washington 
York. 


signed to assist improvements 1n olfac- 


Square, New The course, de- 


tion, better conception of perfume 
evaluation and technique, is of value to 
salesmen, buyers and others connected 
with aromatic materials and perfume- 
using industries. Samuel Klein, per- 
fumer for Synfleur Scientific Corp., 


New 


lecture on December 16, as a part of a 


York, is the instructor. In his 


similar course offered during the fall 
New York University, Mr. 


Klein exhibited over 85 different per- 


term at 


fumes which he had incorporated into 
small sample soap cakes. The results of 
his work are featured in an article on 


page 50 of this issue. 
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D. & O. Elects Booth 


Dodge & Olcott, Inc., New 


Y ork, recently elected 2 W aldo Booth 


vice-president in charge of European 





J. WALDO BOOTH 


exports and imports. Mr. Booth, who 
is a grandson of G. M. Olcott, joined 
the firm in 1922. 
os 

AOCS 1948 Meetings 

The American Oil Chemists’ 
Society will hold its 39th annual meet- 
ing, May 4-6, 1948, at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, and its fall meet- 
ing in New York City at the Penn- 
Hotel, 15-18, 


H. Hopper, Southern Re- 


sylvania November 
1948. T. 
gional Research Laboratory, New Or- 
leans, is general chairman of the May 
meeting and K. S. Markley of the same 
laboratory is program chairman. 

The fall meeting will mark the 
first time in ten years that the society 
has met in New York City. Technical 
sessions are planned for November 15, 
16, and 17, followed by plant trips on 
the 18th. General chairman for the 
fall meeting is Dr. Foster Dee Snell, 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., New York. Pro- 
gram chairman is Dr. H. W. Valteich, 


Best Foods, Inc., New York. 


feature of the fall meeting will be ex- 


A special 


hibits which are being handled by Dr. 
im we Swift & Ca., 


Chicago. 


Rogers, Jr., 


. 


Tests Soot Remover 

Marine Electrolysis Eliminator 
Co., Seattle, has launched tests in mar- 
kets of Washington, Oregon, Utah, 
Colorado and Nevada for its new liquid 


form of “Red Devil Soot Remover.” 
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Appoints Blaw-Knox Agent 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed by Emery Industries, 
Inc., Cincinnati, as exclusive licensing 
agent in Great Britain for the continu- 
ous fat splitting process covered by 
patents of Procter & Gamble Company 
and Emery Industries, Inc. Blaw-Knox 
is also in a position to supply, both in 
the United States and abroad, complete 
plant units incorporating this and 
other continuous fat splitting proc- 


esses. 


Albany Soap Elects 

The Albany Soap Corp., Al- 
bany manufacturers of textile soaps, 
chip soaps and soap powders, recently 
elected Joseph Grober president and 
general manager for 1948. Other offi- 
cers elected at the annual meeting held 
January 15, 1948, were: W. H. Geier, 
vice-president and assistant manager; 
Mrs. Madeline Grober, treasurer; and 


Harry J. Geier, secretary. 
° 
Lever Fur Contest 


A $100,000 
launched February 2nd by Lever Bros. 


fur contest was 


Co., Cambridge, Mass., in which a $3,- 
000 mink coat, plus 78 other fur 
prizes and 250 cash prizes are being 
given away for five weeks. There are 
ilso 395 cash prizes amounting to $8,- 
750 for dealers who help their cus- 
tomers to win. Contestants submit in 
25 words or less statements on why 
they like any one of six Lever prod- 
ucts, Lux Flakes, Lux Toilet Soap, 
Lifebuoy, Rinso, Swan, or Spry. An 
advertising campaign, totalling nearly 
one-half million dollars is backing up 
this nationwide sales promotion ef- 
fort, the mediums being newspaper, 
radio, grocery trade papers, and point- 


of-sales promotional material. 


= ee 


Hooker Advances Edwards 

John P. Edwards was recently 
advanced to the sales development 
department, Hooker Electrochemical 
N. Y. He 


will handle technical correspondence 


Company, Niagara Falls, 


with respect to the use and application 
of Hooker chemicals. Mr. Edwards is 
a chemical engineer by training, having 


been graduated from the University of 
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Minnesota in 1940. Coming directly 
to the Hooker Company in that year, 
he has been associated with the process 


study group. 





L. H. Carlson 


Takes New Sales Post 
Polak & Schwarz, Inc., New 
York essential oils and aromatic chemi- 
cals house, has appointed L. H. Carl- 
son sales representative for Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Newark, N. Y. 


the drug, food and cosmetic trade in 


Rochester and 


Mr. Carlson has served 
this territory for 25 years and was 
formerly research organic chemist with 
Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit. 


° 


P&G Earnings Rise 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati, recently reported net earnings of 
$20,257,421, equal to $3.15 per com- 
mon stock share for the six months 
ended Dec. 31, as compared with net 
earnings of $17,108,176, or $2.65 per 
share for the comparable period in 
1946. The profit for the six months’ 
period ending Dec. 31 is after taxes 
of $28,350,000, and a provision of 
$28,500,000 for additional inventory 
reserves. In 1946, the company paid 
$18,794,000 in Federal taxes and had 
a $14,500,000 reserve for possible in- 
ventory decline. Figures on sales were 
not made available. 


——a_ Y 


E. H. Sears Dies at 33 
Edward H. Sears, former man- 
ager of Consolidated Rendering Co., a 
division of Swift & Co. in Albany, 
N. Y., died Jan. 14 after a six-month 


illness. He was 93 years old. 
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Palm Oil Output Gains 

An eight-fold increase in pro- 
duction of palm oil in the Netherlands 
East Indies during 1948 was forecast 
recently, giving rise to the hope that 
soap makers will be able to use palm 
oil in soap for the first time since 1941. 
In 1947, 10,000 tons of palm oil were 
produced. As a result of the truce be- 
tween the Netherlands Indies and the 
Indonesian Republic, it is now expected 
that production of palm oil in 1948 
will reach 80,000 tons, which is about 
half of normal pre-war production. 
Fighting in the N. E. I. between gov- 
ernment and Indonesian Republican 
forces is said to have been the big 
obstacle to greater postwar production. 
With a truce signed by both forces, 
the last remaining obstacle to resump- 
tion of more normal production is be- 
lieved to be out of the way. Most of 
the 10,000 tons of palm oil produced 
by the plantations on Java and Su- 
matra during 1947 was taken up by 
the United States for use in processing 
tin. In the coming year, however, 
palm oil will find its way into soap 
kettles again. 

The effect of the truce in the 
fighting, however, will have little ef- 
fect on Netherlands Indies copra pro- 
duction, according to recent reports. 
An increase in the output of copra 
depends more on food for supplies for 
natives on the Celebes islands. Copra 
production there is expected to reach 
200,000 tons in ’48 and may go as high 
as 300,000 tons, providing food can be 
obtained. An increase in N. E. I. copra 
production would take some of the Eu- 
ropean pressure for copra off the Philip- 


pines. 


Chas. Darr’s Son Marries 
William Sefton Darr, son of 

Charles W. Darr of Park, 

L. I., N. Y., and formerly connected 


Floral 


with Harriet Hubbard Ayer, New 
York, was married Dec. 27 to Miss 


Patricia Breuer. Mr. Darr is a student 
at Regis College, Denver, where he 
and Mrs. Darr will make their resi- 
dence. A veteran of the U. S. Army, 
in which he held the rank of Master 
Sergeant, Mr. Darr participated in the 


Battle of the Bulge. 
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New Text on Cosmetics 
[he experience that Dr. E. G. 
omssen, well-known consultant on 
ip and cosmetic manufacture, has 
ned in his many years of plant pro- 
consulting ind 


ction, writing, 1S 


uch in evidence in his revision and 
writing of the practical handbook 
Modern Cosmetics.” There are many 
wkbooks for kitchen cosmetics still 
1 use but Thomssen’s treatment of 
Modern Cosmetics,” in its third edi- 
on, published by Drug & Cosmetic 
ndustry, New York, offers the cos- 


netic manufacturer an insight into 
nodern improvements that is properly 
tempered with the cautions of an old 
ind experienced hand. The important 
consideration of perfumes for cosmet 
ics is handled by Edward Sagarin, 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., New York. 

Dr. Thomssen emphasizes the 
need for testing a product’s stability 
inder all conditions of temperature 
and humidity likely to be met on the 
market, and advises at least six months 
of shelf-testing before marketing. 

As one gains knowledge and 
experience with cosmetic compositions, 
satisfactory duplicates of standard 
products can be made with the sim- 
ple laboratory tests and procedures he 
outlines. By trial and error methods, 
difhculties and obscure incompatibili- 
ties can be run down and the com- 
pounder can learn how to avoid trou- 
elaborate 


bles W ithout recourse to 


chemical testing. The chapter on de- 


fects in cosmetics and suggestions for 


corrections will be helpful to the trade. 

The book is modern in the re- 
spect that it mentions such newcomers 
to the cosmetic industry as dionized 
Water, cationic and quaternary ammo 
nium compounds as sanitizers and deo 
dorants, the “G” series of substituted 
methanes and their use in medicated 
soaps, the newer thioglycolates, and 
suntan - insect repellent combinations. 
Che important subject of cream sham- 
poos, howe er, is not covered in sufh 
cient scope and there is little mention 
ot formulations for bath oils or the 
subject of hair lacquers. Some mention 
should have been made of the “semi 
boil” process for soap making, and the 
possibilities of miliing “‘semi-boil” and 
“cold” process soaps where glycerine 
is retained in the milled bar for cos- 
metic purposes. 

The last section of the book, 
dealing with machinery and equipment 
for cosmetic manufacture, is highly 
recommended. Dr. Thomssen is emi- 
nently qualified on the subjects of 
processing equipment, materials han- 
dling, packaging and plant layout. He 
offers a considerable amount of de- 
tailed information on these subjects 
found in books catering 


Willis J. Beach. 


that is not 
to the cosmetic field. 
. 

Ky. Soap Package Bill 

Bill No. S-75, “Soap Chips and 
Powder,” will be presented in the Ken 
tucky State Legislature this year. The 
bill attempts to fix standard sizes of 


packages of soap chips and powder. 


Jones Joins Fritzsche 

Norman Jones, for the past five 
years salesman for Elizabeth Arden of 
Canada, Ltd., recently joined the sales 
staff of Fritzsche Bros., Inc., N. Y. 

. 

Emery Appoints Marino 

Clement L. Marino was ap- 
pointed to the New York sales staff 
of Emery Industries, Inc., January Ist, 
to cover Brooklyn, Long Island, New 
York state and Connecticut. He was 
formerly with Flintkote Corp., N. Y. 

——_ 

Perfumers Meet 

[he first annual meeting of the 
American Society of Perfumers was 
held January 21st at the Advertising 
Club, New 


follow ing 


York, at which time the 
ofhcers were re-elected: 
president, Wm. H. Dunney, Sr., Un 
gerer & Co.; vice-president, Dr. A. T. 
Frascati, Firmenich & Co.; secretary, 
Wm. H. Barlow, Orbis Products Corp.; 
treasurer, R. B. Houk, Dodge & OI- 
cott, Inc. 

To the Executive Committee 


Tombak, E. I. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co.; Joseph 


were elected: George J. 
Balsam, Givaudan - Delawanna, Inc.; 
Fred W. Fielding, S. B. Penick & Co. 
and Basil A. Pegushin, Schimmel & Co. 

The Membership Committee 


consists of George H. Mann, chair- 
man, Norda Essential Oil & Chemical 
Co.; George H. Zirkel, P. R. Dreyer, 
Inc.; Jacques A. Masson, Ph. Chaleyer, 


Inc.; Wm. H. 
& Co.; F. Spitaleri, Polak’s Frutal Wks. 


Dunney, Jr., Ungerer 


The 1948 annual dinner of the BIMS of New York, held January 22, 1948 at the New York Athletic Club, New York, was in the 


form of a testimonial to Martin Schultes, vice-president of the Hewitt Soap Co 


At the time of the dinner, Mr. Schultes was 


at Doctors’ Hospital, New York, for observation, and was unable to attend. He was presented with a television set which had 
been installed at his home in his absence. 


Fred Lueders, president of George Lueders & Co., presented the set in absentia 
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SOLVAY SNOWFLAKE CRYSTALS 


Solvay SNOWFLAKE CRYSTALS is the ideal product for 
compounders and repackers, because of its special exclusive 

, features. When used alone—or when added as an ingredient to 
wti~« compounds—-SNOW FLAKE CRYSTALS provides the qualities 


.° ston 2 
nh: Vale awe of a true sesquicarbonate of soda . . . plus several definite advan- 
ee owt , . 
yay ¥ ® tages important to both producer and consumer. For the sake 
4 - , s » . — = a _ 
of your product . . . choose Solvay SNOW FLAKE CRYSTALS, 


Mixes well with other ingredients 
Non-caking 

Free-flowing—ideal for filling machines 
Mild and non-irritating to the skin sae 
Softens water promptly and effectively y 
Dissolves instantly Ted 


Perfectly stable ° 
Attractive package appearance 


“= ° . 
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ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cieveland « Detroit * Houston 
New Orleans * New York © Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh « St. Louis * Syracuse 











*Trade Mark Rec. U.S. Pat. OM. 
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The following trade - marks 
were published in the January issues 
of the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office in compliance with 
Section 6 of the Act of September 20, 
1905, as amended March 2, 1907. 
Notice of opposition must be filed 
within thirty days of publication. As 
provided by Section 14, fee of ten 
dollars must accompany each notice 


of opposition. 


Trade Mark Applications 

A plurality of concentric cir- 
cles and sections of fanciful disposed 
bands and a small circle therein for 
cleaner and polish for shoes and other 
Filed Apr. 17, 1947 by 
Knomark Manufacturing Co., Brook- 
1941. 


upper and 


leather goods. 


lyn. Claims use since Aug. 21, 
Pursurr—tThis in 


lower case, bold letters for bath soaps. 


Filed Apr. 25, 1947 by Jacqueline 
Cochran, New York. Claims use 
since Mar. 31, 1947. 

PaNasups — This in upper 


case, extra bold, black letters for clean- 
ing compound for walls, floors, wood- 
Filed May 26, 1947 by 
Nivram Manufacturing Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
1947. 


work, etc. 
Claims use since Mar. 10, 


H. D. D.—This in upper case, 
bold, open letters for cleaning prepara- 
tion for removing stains caused by 
Filed May 27 
& Co., 


Claims use since Mar. 


paint, lipstick, etc. 
1947 by H. D. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
1, 1946. 
Buc-Fix—This in 
lower case, medium bold 
insecticides. Filed Aug. 27, 
Frank A. Hart, New York. 
1926. 
Erusto—This in upper and 


Dunaway 


upper and 
letters for 
1946 by 
Claims 


use since June 1, 


lower case, bold, open, script letters 
Filed Jan. 10, 1947 
by Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia. 
Aug. 8, 1946. 


Fanciful drawing of a woman’s 


for insecticides. 
Claims use since 
head with hair flowing down from it 


Filed Jan. 31, 1947 by 
Claims 


fer shampoo. 
Kay Daumit, Inc., Chicago. 
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use since Feb. 28, 1941. 
Rocers—This in upper case,, 
bold letters between two anchors for 
Filed Oct. 2, 1946 by 
Meriden, 
Aug. 19, 


silver polish. 


International Silver Co., 


Conn. Claims use since 
1946. 

Sxoot—This in case, 
extra bold, black letters for waterless 
cleaner for the hands. Filed Feb. 7, 
1947 by Tiffany Products Co., St. 
Paul. Aug. 19, 


1946. 


upper 


Claims use since 


Stak — This in upper case, 
extra bold, over-size letters for suds- 
ing cleaner. Filed June 18, 1947 by 
& Gamble Co., 


Claims use since 1887. 


Proctor Cincinnati. 
Water WitcH—This in up- 
per case, extra bold letters for sudsing 
Filed June 19, 1947 by 
Procter & Gamble Cincinnati. 
Claims use since Feb. 17, 1886. 


upper 


cleaner. 
Co., 
Derspy—tThis in case, 
extra bold, black letters for sudsing 
cleaner. Filed June 20, 1947 by 
Procter & Gamble Cincinnati. 


Claims use since Nov. 28, 1884. 


Co., 


Town TaLtk—This in 
bold, black 
Filed June 21, 
Procter & Gamble Co., 
Claims use since Jan. 24, 1881. 

ALTHYLOL — This in 


upper 
letters for 
1947 by 


Cincinnati. 


case, extra 


cleanser. 


upper 


case, medium letters for detergent 


and polishing agent for cleaning 
Filed June 24, 1947 by 


Sterling Drug, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


glass, etc. 


Claims use since May 3, 1947. 

Kirx’s—This 
extra bold letters for detergent. Filed 
June 25, 1947 by Procter & Gamble 


Claims use 


in upper case, 


Co., Cincinnati. since 
June 11, 1885. 

Moon — This in upper case, 
extra bold, black letters for cleanser. 
Filed June 20, 1947 by Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati. Claims use 
since 1877. 

Procter & GAMBLE—This in 
upper case, bold letters for cleanser. 
Filed July 3, 1947 by Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati. 
1877. 


Claims use since 
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DEALER’s CHoice — This in 
upper case, bold letters for shampoo. 
Filed Sept. 3, 1946 by Kathryn, Inc., 
Chicago. Claims use since July 24, 
1945. 

ANT-SIP 


lower case, extra bold, black, oversize, 


This in upper and 





letters for liquid poison for 
exterminating ants. Fiied Nov. 13, 
1946 by Oneida Chemical Co., Utica, 
NM. ¥. 


script 


Claims use since July, 1935. 
Riw-Fi:eEa—This in upper case, 
reverse letters above the fanciful 
drawing of two dogs all within a 
rounded-end rec- 
tangle for pet shampoo. Filed Mar. 


25, 1947 by J. B. Chemical Products, 


vertically placed, 


Boston. Claim use since July 3, 1946. 
FLasH KLEEN—This in upper 
case, bold letters for alkali compound 
for cleaning flash-type pasteurizers, 
etc. Filed Dec. 20, 1945 by Klenzade 
Products, Inc., Beloit, Wis. Claims 
1944. 


FLasH KLENZ—This in upper 


use since Jan. 1, 


case, medium letters for detergent 


cleaning  flash-type 
Filed Dec. 20, 1946 


preparation for 


pasteurizers, etc. 


by Klenzade Products, Inc., Beloit, 
Wis. Claims use since Jan. 1, 1944. 

BusBLE Brire—This in upper 
case, extra bold letters for liquid 


detergent composition for rugs, up- 
Filed June 19, 1946 


by Truesdale Laboratories, Inc., Pitts- 


holstery, etc. 
burgh. Claims use since Apr. 12, 
1946. 

A Man’s Wor_p—This in up- 
per case, bold letters for shaving soap. 
Filed July 24, 1936 by Avon Pro- 
ducts, Inc., New York. 
since Oct. 25, 1945. 

Raizo.c—This in 


Claims use 


upper case, 
extra bold, oversize letters for granu- 
for absorbing 
grease and oil on floors. Filed Oct. 
19, 1946 by Edward C. Quellette, 
Claims use since Apr. 


lar clay preparation 


Houston, Tex. 
22, 1946. 
Tykor—This in upper case, 
reverse letters as part of a design be- 
neath retorts, flashes, etc. within a 
circle for cleaning compounds in solid, 
powder and liquid form for various 


surfaces. Filed Oct. 30, 1946 by 
Tykor Products, Inc., New York. 
Claims use since Apr. 17, 1946. 


Oxo— This in upper case, 
extra bold, black letters for abrasive 


I 





American Made 
by 


GEORGE LUEDERS & CO. 


(LOVE BALSAM PERU 
OLIBANUM BALSAM TOLU 
OIL pg CARDAMOM LABDANUM 
OPOPONAX fess OLIBANUM 
CELERY = OPOPONAX 


STYRAX STYRAX 


““,,.tn owr faclory”’ 


427-29 WASHINGTON ST. ° NEW YORK (13) 


BRANCHES 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
MEXICO CITY 

















I iled 


Purser 


Nov. 2, 


I lodges, 


hand soap. 1946 by 


Henry Chicago. 
Claims use since Oct. 22, 1946. 
This in 


Bright Sau upper 


ind lower case, medium, script letters 


tor soap powder. Filed Nov. 22, 
1946 by The Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea ( O., New York. i laims use 
since Jan. 4, 1945. 

4:30—This in large, open let 


Filed Mar. 4, 
1947 by North Products Corp., Chi- 
12, 1946. 


This in 


ters for hand cleaner. 
cago. Claims use since May 


CHROM GLO upper 
und lower case, extra bold letters for 
metal polish in liquid form. Filed Apr. 


28, 1947 by Chrom Glo Co., Toledo. 


Claims use since May 31, 1938. 

Du-Ev This in upper case, 
reverse and open letters tor liquid 
hand soap. Filed Apr. 29, 1947 by 
Du-Ev Products Co., Brooklyn. 
Claims use since Nov. 1937. 

Bive Rispon—This in upper 
case, extra bold letters for sudsing 
cleaner. Filed June 19, 1947 by 


Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


Claims use since Jan. 13, 1890. 
Poto—This_ in upper case, 
bold letters for cleanser. Filed June 


21, 1947 by Procter & Gamble Co., 


Cincinnati. Claims use since Mar. 13, 
1889. 
Mist 


per case, bold letters for shampoos. 


Filed Aug. 24, 1946 by Creme de Mist 


CREME DI -This in up- 


Laboratories, Sioux Falls, §S. Dak. 
Claims use since Feb. 1, 1943. 
DoMNITZA This in upper 


and lower case, medium, script letters 
Filed Oct. 16, 1946 
Ltd., New York. 


Claims use since Aug. 15, 1946. 


for shampoo. 
by Count Dorelis, 
CONTINENTAL—This in upper 


case, bold letters for clay carrier or 


diluent for insecticides. Filed May 
24, 1947 by R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
New York. ¢ laims use since Mar. 


25, 1947. 


Mar-O—This in upper and 


, , 
lower case, open, script letters for 


scratch or mar remover for furniture. 


Filed Sept. 26, 1947 by Tidy House 
Products Co., Des Moines, Ia. Claims 
use since June 28, 1946. 

EaRLyY AMERICAN — This in 


upper case, medium letters for furni- 


ture wax and polish. Filed Sept. 20, 
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1946 by Early American Wax Co., 
New York. Claims use since Jan. 
1946. 


FarMitt—This in upper case, 
open letters part of a design for floor 


Filed July 


Oakes - tai Chicago. 


wax, furniture polish, etc. 
1, 1947 by 
Claims use since May 22, 1947. 


Sindar House Organ 

The January-February issue of 
“Sindar Reporter,” new house organ of 
Sindar Corp., New York, was recently 
published. It discusses activities, pro- 
motional ideas and progress of Sindar 
Corp., which was recently formed as a 
separate company to take over activi 
ties formerly carried out by the Indus 


Givaudan- 


York. 


trial Products division, 
Delawanna, Inc., New 


° 


Sees Brighter Fat Outlook 
Although the outlook for world 
supplies of fats and oils for 1948 is 
not clear yet, some encouragement can 
be derived from greater movement of 
crops in the Argentine, an increase in 
production of copra from the Nether- 
land Indies, large exports from the 
Philippines and the improved produc- 
tion of European olive oil, Charles E. 
Lund, of the U. S. 


Commerce pointed out at a 


Department of 
recent 
conference of the Extension Division 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in an address on fat salvage. In a com- 
parative statement on oils and fats in 
1947 and 1948, Mr. Lund stated that 
in the crop year ended Sept. 31, 1947, 
we had a domestic production of 9.6 
billion pounds, with sizable imports to 
add to supplies. Stocks were 1.3 bil- 
lion pounds, a low level compared with 
the two billion pounds considered es- 
sential in normal times, the speaker 
asserted. Domestic disappearance in 
the period was estimated at 10 billion 
pounds. In the 1946-47 crop year, all 
conditions which could have been con- 
sidered favorable combined to bring 
out heavier production than expected 
early in the season. The reverse seems 
to be true of the 1947-48 season, Mr. 
Lund stated. Combining all these esti- 
mates, it now appears that edible fats 
may be down 200 million pounds from 
the original estimate and total 7,057 


million pounds, 50 million pounds less 
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than in the last crop year. Production 
of inedible fats and oils will be up, but 
only as the result of an increased out 
put of linseed oil. Tallow and grease 
production will be less by some four 
per cent, unless fat salvage collections 
can be increased. 


* 


Lord Leverhume Honored 


Viscount Leverhume, son of 


the founder of Lever Brothers, Ltd., 
and present Governor of Lever Broth- 


Ltd., 


elected to honorary membership in the 


ers and Unilever, London, was 
Chemists’ Club, New York, at a recent 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Club. 


interested in chemical research, acted 


Lord Leverhume always deeply 


as president of the Eleventh Interna 
tional Congress of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry held in London last July. 
Also elected to honorary membership 
in the Chemists’ Club are Dr. Milton 
C. Whitaker and Dr. Charles L. Par- 
sons, well known American chemists 
and Dr. Hugo R. Kruyt, Hollander, 
ind president of the International 
Union of Chemistry. 


° 


Soap Fat Use Brings Fine 

A fine of 
igainst C. G. Whitlock Chemical Co., 
Springfield, Ill., in the U. S. District 


$3,000 was levied 


Court following a plea of nolo con- 
tendere on two counts of a criminal 
information charging excessive use of 
fats and oils in violation of WFO-42- 
The 


information charged that the company 


B, in the manufacture of soap. 


had used 343,728 pounds of fats and 


oils in excess of quotas established 
under the war food order for manu- 
facturing soap in the period Aug. 1, 
1945 1946. The 
court ordered that the fine be paid 
by Mar. 1, 


on investigation made by the agents 


through Sept. 30, 
1948. Charges were based 
of the Compliance and Investigation 


Branch, U. S. 


c ulture. 


Department of Agri- 


> - 


Venditto, Sr., Is Dead 
Dominico Venditto, Sr., 53, tor 
many years a manufacturer of laundry 
washing fluid, died Jan. 20 in Eliza- 
beth, N. 


brief illness. Born in Italy, he resided 


13 


J., General Hospital after a 


in Elizabeth for many years. 




















OU CANT HYPNOTIZE 
A HOUSEWIFE 

















AND you can’t make her buy your product unless she 
is sold on it, because, today, housewives are buying more 
carefully . . . and your product has to be more than good 
to capture her patronage. One way to make your synthetic 
detergents and other household cleansing aids more than 
good is to give them a clean, subtle odor—one that will lend 
an added note of appeal to their drudgery-saving advantages. 
We've developed a number of very interesting odors recently 
for use in modern detergents and we'd like you to examine 
them. You may find that one of these fragrances is just right 
for your product—will give it that extra buy-and-try appeal 
so essential to the success of any commercial product. Drop 
us a line on your letterhead describing your product, or 
better still, send us an unperfumed sample and we'll demon- 
strate how, at little cost, you can use these new perfume spe- 


cialties to enlarge the market for your household products. 


FRITZSCHE © 


~——Meothers, Ine 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 





BRANCH OFFICES and *STOCKS: Atlanta Georgia, * Boston, Massachusetts, *Chicago, lilimois, Cimcimnati 
Obie, Cleveland, Obie, Dallas, Texas, Detroit, Mic bigan, *Los Angeles, California, Philadel pbia, Pemns yl vania, 
Sam Francisco, Califormia, *St. Louis, Missouri, *Toronto, Camada and * Mexico, D. F. FACTORY Cliften, N.] 
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Liquid Wax Bids 

In a recent opening for miscel- 
laneous supplies by the Post Office 
Department, Washington, D. C., the 
following bids were received on 7,000 
gallons of solvent-type liquid wax: 
[win City Shellac Co., Brooklyn, 80 
cents a gallon; Buckingham Wax Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y., 61.8 cents; 
Wisconsin Chemical Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, $1.96; Boyle Midway, Inc., 
New York, 84 cents; Davies Young 
Soap Co., Dayton, O., $1.20; Interna- 
tional Metal Polish Co., Indianapolis, 
$1.10; Windsor Wax Co., Hoboken, 
N. J., 56.25 cents; Trio Chemical 
Works, Brooklyn, 56 cents; Bri-Test, 
Inc., Bronx, N. Y., 58 cents; Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Washington, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, 300 gallons or more, 78 cents 
a gallon; 100 to 299 gallons, 84 cents, 
£9 to 99 gallons, 90 cents, under 50 
gallons, 95 cents; Lasting Products 
Co., Baltimore, 90 cents; S$. C. John- 
son Co., Racine, Wis., $1.38; R. M. 
Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N. J., 66 
cents; Penetone Co., Tenafly, N. J., 
83.5 cents; Glenn Laboratories, St. 
Louis, 80 cents; American Products 
Co., Reidsville, N. C., 65.4 cents, and 
Crown Supply Co., Washington, 77.75 
cents. 

— 


P.O. Soap Powder Bids 

In a recent opening for miscel- 
laneous supplies by the Post Office 
Department, Washington, D. C., the 
following bids were received on 5,000 
pounds of soap powder: Stevens Soap 
Corp., Brooklyn, 4.9 cents, f.o.b. 
Brooklyn and 5.4 cents, f.o.b. Wash- 
ington; Chemical Manufacturing and 
Distributing Co., Easton, Pa., 6 cents, 
f.o.b. Washington; Wolverine Chemi- 
cal Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 13.2 
cents, f.o.b. Grand Rapids and 14.45 
cents, f.o.b. Washington; Peck’s Prod- 
ucts Co., St. Louis, 5 cents, f.o.b. St. 
Louis and 6.31 cents, f.o.b. Washing- 
ton; Tesco Chemical Co., Atlanta, 5.45 
cents; E. F. Drew & Co., New York, 
6.5 cents, f.o.b. Boonton, N. J., and 7 
cents, f.o.b. Washington; Armour & 
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Co., Chicago, 5.6 cents, f.o.b. North 
Bergen, N. J., and 6 cents, f.o.b. Wash- 
ington. 

. 


P.O. Paste Soap Bids 

Bids on 80, 100-pound kegs of 
paste soap and 65, 450-pound barrels 
of paste soap were received in a re- 
cent opening for miscellaneous supplies 
from: Bri-Test, Inc., New York, item 
1, 18 cents, item 2, 18 cents; R. M. 
Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N. J., 
item 1, 18 cents, item 2, 16 cents; E. F. 
Drew Co., New York, item 1, 11.33 
cents and item 2, 11.33 cents; Chicago 
Sanitary Products Co., Chicago, items 
1 and 2, 16.6 cents; Harley Soap Co., 
Philadelphia, item 1, 9.9 cents and 
item 2, 10.4 cents; Fischer Industries, 
Cincinnati, item 1, 13.125 cents and 
item 2, 12.75 cents; Knoxall Corp., 
Indianapolis, item 1, 17 cents and item 
2, 16 cents; Davies-Young Soap Co., 
Dayton, O., item 1, 14.25 cents and 
item 2, 13.75 cents; Clifton Chemical 
Co., New York, item 1, 9.5 cents and 
item 2, 8.5 cents and Peck’s Products 
Co., St. Louis, item 1, 11.625 cents 


and item 2, 11.125 cents. 


— @ 
Treas. Naphthalene Bids 
The following bids were received 
on 400 pounds of naphthalene in a re- 
cent opening for miscellaneous supplies 
by the Treasury Department, Bureau 
of Supplies, Washington, D. C.; Elkay 
Products Co., New York, 13 cents; 
Reliable Chemical Co., Passaic, N. J., 
13.25 cents; Standard Naphthalene 
Products Co., South Kearny, N. J., 14 
cents; B. J. Howard Co., Baltimore, 
15.85 cents; A. M. R. Chemical Co., 
Brooklyn, 14.5 cents; Rosenthal-Ber- 
cow Co., New York, 14.5 cents; Cole 
Laboratories, Long Island City, 29 
cents; Naphthalene Products Co., Tar- 
rant, Ala., 15 cents; Innis Speiden & 
Co., New York, i4 cents; Standard 
Chemical Co., Philadelphia, 17 cents; 
Industrial Distributors, New York, 
15.5 cents; Octagon Process, Brooklyn, 
15 cents; N. Brittingham & Sons, 
Philadelphia, 15.9 cents; Reilly Tar & 
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Chemical Corp., Newark, N. J., 13.26 
cents and B. R. Elk & Co., Garfield, 
N. J., 14.4 cents. 


ateeaeg ivisiaghas 
Low P.O. Chip Soap Bid 
Marman Soap Co., Milwaukee, 
submitted the low bid of 21 cents on 
750 pounds of chip soap in a recent 
opening for miscellaneous supplies by 
the Post Office Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Other bidders in the same 
opening were: Draper Soap Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. L., 
mour & Co., Chicago, 26 cents; Col- 


26 cents a pound; Ar- 


gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., 23.814 cents; Unity Sanitary 
Soap Co., New York, 33 cents; Kamen 
Soap Products Co., New York, 26 
cents; General Soap Co., Chicago, 26 
cents, and Fitzpatrick Brothers, Chi- 
cago, 22.5 cents. 
. 

Treasury Metal Polish Bids 

Among the bids received on 
180 gallons of metal polish in a recent 
opening for miscellaneous supplies by 
the Bureau of Federal Supply of the 
Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C., were those of: Oil Specialties & 
Refining Co., Brooklyn, 54.2 cents; 
Emkay Chemical Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
59 cents; Park Chemical Co., Detroit, 
$1.10; Solarine Co., Baltimore, 98 
cents; New Jersey Chemical Co., Bay- 
onne, N. J., 66 cents; International 
Metal Polish Co., Indianapolis, $1.05; 
Buckingham Wax Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y., 65 cents; John C. Stal- 
fort Sons, Baltimore, 89 cents; R. M. 
Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N. J., 
98 cents; Imperial Products Co., Phil- 
adelphia, 45 cents; Uncle Sam Chemi- 
cal Co., New York, 75 cents; Bri-Test, 
Inc., New York, 49 cents; D. A. Col- 
lins Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, 87 cents; 
Lanair Chemical Chicago, 
$1.59; Industrial Distributors, New 
York, 89 cents; C. P. Baker & Co., 
Philadelphia, 96 cents. 
. 


Cosmetic Products Data 


Market data and brand preter- 
ences on 53 different classifications of 


Corp., 








cosmetic products is a part of the 
“Fifteenth Survey of Beauty” now 
being distributed by Dell Publishing 
Co., New York. Overall use of each 


type of product is also indicated. 











Olive Oil 
Neatsfoot Oil 
Coconut Oil 
Cottonseed Oil 
Palm Kernel Oil 
Stearic Acid 
Oleo Stearine 
Soya Bean Oil 
Castor Oil 
Sesame Oil 
Lard Oil 

Palm Oil 
Corn Oil 
Peanut Oil 
Grease 

Tallow 

Red Oil 
White Olein 
Fatty Acids 
Soap Colors 
Chlorophyll 
Soda Ash 

Sal Soda 

Tale 

Caustic Potash 
Caustic Soda 
“CEREPS” 
Superfat 


WELCH, HOLME & CLARK COMPANY, Inc. 


439 West Street 


Est. 1838 
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SINCE THE DAYS OF THE IRON HORSE 
. dependable suppliers to SOAP MAKERS 


VEGETABLE OILS 
COCOANUT OI 


ANIMAL OILS 
RED OIL 
FATTY ACIDS 


REFINED TALL OIL 
MINERAL OILS 
SESAME OIL STEARIC ACID 
APRICOT KERNEL BABASSU OIL 
OIL LANOLIN 


Alkalies and Other Chemicals 

Textile and Laundry Starch and Sours 
Silicate of Soda **Metso*”’, all types 

“Quadrafos’, Granular or beads 

a stable polyphosphate for water conditioning and mild but effective detergency 
AIR DRYETTES and CALCIUM CHLORIDE 

CHLOROPHYLL-CAROTENE and cther chloroplast pigments 

LECITHIN 

THE MAYPONS—Unique surface active agents; prolific foam: high detergency 
ind emulsifying powers; suitable for cosmetic and industrial use 


Let us mix your private formulas 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Phila. Quartz Co. 


Importers — Dealers — Brokers 








Cae 4-7 a eo ee 


Warehouses: New York, N. Y. — Newark, N. J. 
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RAW MATERIAL 
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As of February 2, 1948 
p* E of two of the soap maker’s 
most important fats and oils early 


n January 


recovered most of the 
ground they had lost during Decem- 
ver, when the first quarter 1948 export 
illocation was announced. The new 
ear was hardly a week old when tal 
ow prices, which had fallen from 27 
o 20 cents in December, surged up 
n the space of about a week to 25 cents 
1 pound for fancy grade. Tallow re 


mained at about that level for the 
remainder of the month. The price 
softened somewhat over the week-end 
ushering in February, and a new price 
of 23 cents was reported on this date. 

Coconut oil prices followed a 
course similar to those of tallow dur 
ing January, and picked up five to six 
cents a pound during the course of 


the month, bringing the price level to 
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Apple Blossom 
Carnation 
Clover 
Fougere 
Gardenia 


Geranium 
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about 25 cents a pound. Copra prices 
continued to soar steadily during Janu- 
ary, finally reaching a reported level 
of $330 a short ton, c. i. f. Pacific 
Coast, an advance of $15 a ton over 
the previous price and an all-time high. 
Copra and coconut prices benefited by 
reports of severe typhoon damage in 
the Philippines. However, considerable 
skepticism was expressed in the U. S. 
by reports that copra supplies during 
the coming year might be cut as much 
is 90 per cent. Che actual figure, say 
the doubters, will be about 10 per cent 
under the 1947 production rate. A 
number of reasons were advanced to 
sustain the position that the Philip- 
pines would not let typhoon damage 
stand in the way of having another 
big copra year, since copra is one of 
the biggest and more important mate 


rials in the Philippine economy. 


Honeysuckle 
Hyacinth 

Jasmin 

Lavender 

Lilac 

Lily of the Valley 


Samples and quotations upon request— 


Compagnie Parento, 


CROTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 
MONTREAL 
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[he sharp fluctuations that 
have characterized the fat and oil mar- 
ket for some months past seem to stem 
from government action on export al- 
locations of fats and oils. When fourth 
quarter (1947) allocations of fats and 
oils for export were announced, prices 
shot up to record levels; when the con 
siderably smaller first quarter (1948) 
illocation was announced prices slid 
down trom 6 to cents. Although 
some felt that 20-cent tallow was too 
low, the announcement that 41 mil- 
lion pounds of the fourth quarter allo- 
cation remained to be purchased, caused 
prices to do an about-face and move 
up by four and five cents a pound. 
With prices of other fats and 
oils, especially cottonseed oil, up sharp- 
ly during the past month, soapers were 
reported turning to lard, because of its 


comparatively low price. However, un- 





Rose 
Sweet Pea 
Syringa 
Verbena 
Violet 
Wisteria 


Inc. 
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CUT COST... CUT DIRT with this NEW Organic Chemical 


HHS has all qualities required of a Surface Active Agent: 


ACID STABILITY EMULSIFYING 
ALKALI STABILITY FOAMING 
SPREADING DETERGENCY 
WETTING NEUTRAL 


HARD WATER STABILITY 


One pound of HHS can be used to replace two to four pounds of soap 
in your formulae. At 13c per pound, this new Surface Active Agent offers 
economies to every manufacturer of soaps and allied products. 


A free testing sample of HHS with complete technical data is yours, upon 
request. Quantity lots in dry flake form are now available in 125 lb. net drums. 











PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES Inc. 


1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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der the stimulus of heavier buying 
from soapers, prices of lard advanced 


rather rapidly. 


Licenses permitting the impor- 
tation of palm oil from the Belgian 
Congo and the Netherlands East Indies 
will be granted to those who have pre- 
viously imported the oil, the U. §. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
during January. Importations are to 
be based on 1948 import allocations, 
and a maximum of each license for 
import is 2,500 metric tons from the 
Belgian Congo and 500 metric tons 


from the Netherlands East Indies. 


The outlook on oils and fats 
for 1948, according to reports of the 
U. S. D. A. and the Department of 
the 1948 


production of fats and oils from do- 


Commerce indicates that: 1) 


mestic materials will be about the 
same or slightly smaller than in the 
previous year; 2.) world supplies will 
be slightly greater than in 1947, by 
about 10 per cent. As demand is ex- 
pected to continue strong for both edi- 
ble and inedible oils (industrial types) , 


the 1948 outlook is not considered en- 


couraging. In the U. S., animal fat 
production should be off by about 10 
per cent, with vegetable oils making 
up the difference between what was 
produced in 1947 and the total pro- 
duction in 1948. Much of the suc- 
cess in meeting the Department of 
Agriculture’s goal in 1948 will depend 
on the size of the soybean crop. In 
1948 production of oils and fats from 
domestic materials in the U. S. should 


be around 9.7 billion pounds. 


According to a recent an- 
nouncement of the International 
Emergency Food Committee, the 1948 
U. S. fat and oil allocation will be 
around 421,000 metric tons, compared 
to a revised allotment of 387,000 tons 
in 1947. The U. S. allocation was part 
of the preliminary allocations covering 
distribution of 40 per cent of the 3,- 
360,000 metric tons of fats and oils 
expected to be availabie for export this 
year. Under the preliminary alloca- 
tion Great Britain, her colonies and 
mandates will receive 397,200 metric 
tons, as against a preliminary alloca- 
tion for the U. S. of 168,400 tons. 


The olive oil crop in the Medi- 
terranean area will yield an exportable 
surplus of 99,000 tons in 1948, as 
against 20,000 tons in 1947 

DDT prices enintteil eight 
and one-half cents in a matter of 10 
days during the latter part of January 
and the early part of February. The 
technical grade in carload lots fell from 
37', cents to 31 cents in one price 
change, and later slipped another two 
cents. Usually there is a two-cent dif- 
ferential between the technical grade 
and the lump variety; however, this 
difference was eliminated in the recent 
sag of DDT prices. It is now believed 
some sources may quote two cents 
under the technical grade on the 
lumpy variety. 

Another insecticide material 
whose price fell recently is rotenone. 
Its price was originally 45 cents, but 
was cut to 40 cents in carload lots and 
42'% cents in less than car load lots. 
A few sources were reported to have 
quoted 39 cents a pound. However, 

(Turn to Page 189) 
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MAN Y new and important advancements have been made in the 
use and application of Fatty Acids. Woburn has for many years 
been recognized for its leadership in this field. This has been 
achieved through our close relations with users of organic chemicals 
and those who supply us with materials from which our products 
are manufactured. 

In keeping with this spirit of cooperation, we.have prepared a series of technical 
bulletins providing factual information describing the properties, uses and similar vital 
data concerning fatty acids, synthetic drying. oils and other important organic chemicals. 
We will be happy to send you a complete set of these informative pamphlets. 
Address request on your letterhead, to the attention of our Public Relations Department. 
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HOUCHIN SOAP 
MACHINES ARE 


HS EVD BINS 


—designed and fabricated by men who know 
production requirements from years of coopera- 
tion with the nation's leading soap manufacturers. 






























UNIT No. 1 is a typical Houchin assembly—it consists of 1—8” Plodder, 1—3 
Roll Mill, 1—Roller Board, 1—10” Double Head Plodder, and 1—20 H.P. Motor. 


BOW C EUON 


MACHINERY COMPANY, INC. | 


Manufacturers of Soap Making Equipment 
SIXTH & VAN WINKLE AVENUES HAWTHORNE, N. J. 
LET US KNOW WHAT YOU WISH TO DO. WE WILL ADVISE YOU WHAT MACHINES WILL DO IT MOST EFFICIENTLY. 
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Bath Preparations 


ATH salts are primarily wate 


softeners, carriers of perfume, 


or both. Noneffervescing bath 
salts may be marketed in powder form, 
but well made cubes and tablets have a 


Alkaline 


salts restrict the choice of perfume and 


special appeal of their own. 


coloring agent, but are often used. 


Sodium carbonate should be excluded 
from mixtures intended for compres- 
sion, as hardening takes place on stor- 
ige, making the tablets less easily solu- 
ble in warm water. Sodium sesquicar- 
bonate is a useful material, also pure 
sodium chloride, with addition of so- 
dium hexametaphosphate; for example, 
20-60 per cent of sodium chloride com- 
bined with 80-40 per cent of sodium 


hexametaphosphate. 


For alkaline mixtures, borax, 


sodium bicarbonate, and _ disodium 
phosphate may be combined in various 
sodium hexameta- 


proportions, W ith 


phosphate present or not as desired. 


From 2.5 to 3:5 per cent of perfume 
is incorporated in the mixture before 


C ompression. 


The base for effervescent bath 
salts is sodium bicarbonate mixed with 
in equivalent amount of mild acid. All 
components have to be absolutely dry, 
ind manufacture should take place in a 
dry atmosphere. Coloring agents are 
preferably of the alcohol-soluble type. 
Sodium bicarbonate should be dried at 
(140 F.) 


talcum and dextrins 


not over 60°C. Addition of 
2 per cent of 
The same amount 


Ac id 


equivalents for 100 parts by weight of 


assist the solubility. 


of perfume as above is used. 
sodium bicarbonate are as follows, al- 


lowing for an excess of 15 per cent: 
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...@ brief resume of typical 
formulas for powder, tablet, 


crystalline and liquid types 








Parts by 
weight 


Tartaric acid 75 
Anhydrous citric acid 60 
Acid sodium bisulfate 135 
Acid monosodium phosphate 155 


Starch may be used to retard evolution 
of carbon dioxide, that is, to prevent 
interaction during storage. The amout 
is 20-25 parts by weight per 100 parts 
of acid, as in the following: 


Parts by 
weight 


Sodium bicarbonate 1,000 
Tartaric acid 750 
Starch 150 


Parts by 
weight 


Citric acid 150 
Starch 35 
Sodium bicarbonate 250 
Salt 580 


[he starch is intimately mixed with 


the acid, and the other ingredients 


added. 
cry stals are 


Bath 


prepared from sodium carbonate deca- 


frequently 


hydrate, to which addition of 5 parts 
of a saturated solution of alum is made 
to prevent efflorescence. Sodium chlor- 
ide and sodium sulfate are both used, 
but these are less readily soluble than 
the carbonate. Coloring agents for al- 
kaline 


mine, 


aura- 
The 


crystals are sprinkled with an alco- 


salts are rhodamine, 


uranine, fluorescein, etc. 
holic solution containing the perfume 
and color, and stirred until uniformity 
has been achieved; 15-20 parts of per- 
fume are used per 1000 parts of bath 
salts. 

Liquid bath preparations are 
mainly mixtures of soap, perfume, and 
alcohol, as illustrated in the formulas: 
Parts by 
weight 


Transparent soft soap 450 
Glycerine, 28° Be. 175 
Alcohol 60 
Perfume complex 300 
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Parts by 
weight 


Soft soap 385 
Glycerine 160 
Alcohol 55 
Perfume 400 


The soap is dissolved in the mixture 
of glycerine and alcohol, with the per- 
fume then added. The solution is 
shaken vigorously to obtain homoge- 
neity. The soap can be made by simple 
proportions of 


mixture of suitable 


fatty acid and triethanolamine, as in 
the following: 


Parts by 


weight 
Pale oleic acid 150 
Triethanolamine 50 
Alcohol 200 
Perfume complex 200 

Parts by 

weight 
Oleic acid 220 
Triethanolamine 100 
Alcohol 280 
Perfume 400 


Perfume is mixed with the triethanol 
amine, the alcohol added and then the 
oleic acid. The solution is shaken v igor- 
ously until homogeneous. 

Bath 


also prepared: 


milks or emulsions are 


Parts by 
weight 


Triethanolamine oleate , 18 
Perfume complex 70 
Water 160 


Parts by 
weight 


White potassium soap 50 
Hot wate 80( 
Ammonia (0.920) 75 
rerfume complex 85 
Alcohol 25 


In the first formula, the vleate is melted 
and the water progressively stirred in. 
In the second, the soap is dissolved in 


C. (122° 


BT 


the water, then cooled to 50 
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F.), the ammonia added, and finally 

the alcohol and perfume with stirring. 

Fred Winter, Soap, Perfumery, Cos- 

metics 20, 937-5 (1947). 

i cctuthins 

Cleaning White Woolens 
White and pastel wool gar- 


ments should be dry-cleaned with a 
controlled amount of moisture present 





in the garments or in the cleaning solu- 
tion if the garments are previously 
dried. After the soap run and filter run 
to clear, the garments are drained and 
then given a rinse in clean solvent. In 
drying, the garments should be tum- 
bled cold for 5 minutes, then at 140°F. 
until deodorized, then cold for 5 min- 
utes. Garments which do not present a 
satisfactory appearance after dry clean- 
ing will require wet cleaning and pos- 
sibly bleaching. 

For wet cleaning it is necessary 
to remove metal buttons or buckles 
which may rust. Use low titre soap or a 
synthetic detergent, the latter being 
preferable in hard water. Place gar- 
ments in a solution at 100°F. and after 
cleaning, hand-brush to remove as 
much soil as possible. If bleaching is to 
follow, one or two rinses will be sufh- 
cient. Peroxide bleach is less damaging 
to wool than perborate. Mix bath in a 
nonmetallic container, in the propor- 
tion of 1 pint of 30 per cent peroxide 
to 25 gallons of water, at 85-100°F. 
If soft water is available, add enough 
low titre soap to form a good suds. In 
hard water add one-third pint of liquid 
ammonia. Overnight treatment is not 
harmful. After bleaching, remove gar- 
ments, brush, and rinse thoroughly. 

If discolorations arise in bleach- 
ing, the garments may be placed in a 
reducing bath for 10 minutes, contain- 
ing 1 ounce of sodium bisulfite to each 
gallon of warm water, plus 4% ounce 
of 28 per cent acetic acid. Follow with 
2 or 3 rinses in clear water, and a final 
sour. C. H. Bayley, Bull. Canadian Re- 
search Institute of Launderers and 
Cleaners, Nov., 1947. 


-¢ 


Saponin Solution Tensions 
Measurements of the _inter- 
facial tensions of saponin solutions 
against benzene and paraffin were com- 
pared with water-air values. Solutions 


at concentrations up to 0.25 gram per 
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Development of Mersol Detergent Products 


A satisfactory shampoo can be 


made from “‘Mersol,” a sulphony! 
chloride produced from a Fischer 
Tropsch oil. The Mersol is reacted with 
triethanolamine to form a sulphona- 
mide. Reaction products of Mersol 
with an amine are the “Emulphors” 
used as emulsifying agents. 

A report from H. Groninger, 
chemical consultant, Zeist, offers in- 
formation on the neutralization of 
Mersol. The neutralization of Mersol 
is quite exothermic with temperatures 
running around 120° C. According to 
the French patent 889435, of the 
Schicht Works, Aussig, Mersol can also 
be neutralized with aqueous sodium or 
potassium carbonate solutions at tem- 
peratures above 100° C. and under 
pressure. The unreacted unsaponifiabie 
oils are distilled off and only about 
0.5 per cent of oil remains in the 
“Mersolate” (salt of Mersol). The 
Mersolate solution is then evaporated 
under vacuum until the sodium chlor- 
ide content is reduced to about 1.8%. 

Mersolate salts can be grained 
with solid sodium hydroxide to give a 
clean product of high purity which is 
less hygroscopic. The procedure fol- 
lows: The salt is diluted with water at 
a temperature of 100° C. to separate 
the unreacted oil. Solid NaOH is then 
added while stirring. The reaction is 
highly exothermic and must be care- 
fully controlled. The viscosity in- 
creases rapidly, but after a short time 
the batch becomes more fluid and 
graining sets in. The temperature 


should be kept at 100° C. On the fol- 
lowing day, the lye can be separated. 
It will measure about 38° to 40° 
Baumé and contains the sodium chlor- 
ide from the Mersolate, which can be 
used again for saponifying fatty acid. 
The grained Mersolate should be cen- 
trifuged to separate the remainder of 
the lye. The most efficient graining 
takes place under pressure according 
to DRP 748456. The graining can be 
carried out also with the use of the 
salts of acetic acid and lactic acid. 
The unreacted paraffin type oil 
can be used as a base for insecticides 
or can be once again sulfochlorinated. 
First, it is pretreated at high tempera- 
ture with silica gel or aluminum phos- 
phate to separate the hydrochloric acid, 
followed by treatment with hydrogen 
and a nickel catalyst at a temperature 
of around 300° C. and pressure of 200 
atmospheres. After this, treatment 
with the sulfochlorinating agent can 
be carried out (F. P. 890861 and Belg. 
P. 448971). According to the French 
patent 889725 of Henkel Dusseldorf, 
Mersolate and other fatty alcohol sul- 
fonates are heated above 100° C. to 
remove unsaponifiable matter and 
water. Mersolate with 50 per cent mer- 
solsulfonic acid is evaporated under 
30 mm. Hg vacuum on a roller which 
is heated to 200° C. A Mersolate with 
about 80 per cent mersolsulfonic acid 
and containing only about 3 per cent 
unsaponifiables will result. According 
to English patent 884553, Mersolate 
can also be extracted with methanol. 





liter were measured at pH 3.0, 5.5, 
and 8.0. In an acid medium litle or no 
difference was noted when interfacial- 
tension values were compared with 
those obtained for surface tension. In 
alkaline solutions greater differences 
were noted. Interfacial-tension lower- 
ing was more extensive than lowering 
of surface tension. It was concluded 
that the properties of the saponin 
molecule are influenced considerably 
by the presence of the organic liquid. 
R. Ruyssen, R. Loos, and P. van Aerde, 
Mededeel. Koninkl. Vlaam. Acad. 
Wetenschap. Belg., Klasse Wetenschap. 
8, No. 6, 21 pp.; through Chem. Abs. 
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Fat Purification 

An apparatus is described for 
the continuous removal of volatile and 
odorous impurities from glycerides. A 
countercurrent flow of an inert gas or 
of steam at subatmospheric pressure 
effects a first removal of impurities 
from the preheated glycerides. The 
glycerides are then transferred to a 
secondary distilling zone and treated 
again with the inert gas at a pressure 
lower than before, continuously to re- 
move and separate the purified glyc- 
erides and the volatile impurities. A. P. 
Lee and W. G. King, Jr. British Patent 


No. 589,534. 
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Investigate 


DRYMET is commercial anhydrous sodi- 


um metasilicate. DRYMET contains 
no water—combined or uncombined. 
It is the most highly concentrated 


form of metasilicate on the market. 


DRYMET yields more chemical value 
per pound than other detergent silicates 
—and it is priced to yield more chem- 


ical value per dollar. 





DRYMET is readily soluble in all prac- 
tical concentrations at all practical 


temperatures. 


DRYMET has a total alkalinity as Na,O 
of not less than 50%. 


DRYMET yields a pH of 11.55 ina .06% 
solution. DRYMET will improve the 
detergent efficiency of practically every 


alkaline solution. 





Write for DRYMET File Folder con- 


taining complete technical informa- 
tion and suggested formulations. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


B4 


DRYMET is available 


for immediate shipment. 





The Cowles Detergent 


HEAVY CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


7018 EUCLID AVENUE 
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Analyzing Anionic Surface Active Agents 


"pout -ACTIVE surface-active 
agents can be determined quan- 
itatively by a new rapid titrimetric 
»rocedure, based on their stoichiometric 
eactions with cation-active agents 
such as cetyl pyridinium bromide. Pipet 
0 ml. of alkyl sulfate, alkyl aryl sul- 
fonate, or solution of other similar 
surface-active agent, at a concentra- 
0.004 Molar, 


nto a 250-ml. stoppered bottle. Add 


ion of approximately 


25 ml. of aqueous indicator solution 
ontaining 0.003 per cent of methy- 
ene blue, 1.2 per cent of sulfuric acid, 
und § per cent of sodium sulfate, fol- 
lowed by 15 ml. of chloroform. Add 
from a buret a solution of cetyl pyri- 
jinium bromide containing a known 
close to 0.004 Molar. 


Shake after each small addition. 


concentration 


At first the blue color concen- 
trates in the chloroform layer, but as 
the titration proceeds there is a slow 
transfer of color to the water layer. 


Later the rate of transfer increases, 


and eventually the color of the two 
layers is visually the same. This is the 
equivalence point. On further addi- 
tion the chloroform layer lightens in 
shade and becomes colorless. The end 
point is surprisingly sharp and can be 
reproduced to 0.1 ml. after a little 
practice. It is not affected by the pres- 
ence of excess inorganic salt, acids, 
moderate quantities of organic sol- 
vents, or commonly occurring tem- 
perature variations. 

Substances with chain lengths 
greater than Cx can be determined ac 
curately, but the longer the chain 
length, the sharper the end point. Oil- 
soluble surface-active agents of long 
chain length insoluble in water, can be 
determined by making up the standard 
solution in chloroforr.  Fatty-acid 
soaps and substances having more than 
one ionizable group cannot be esti- 
mated by this method, but their pres- 
ence does not interfere. S. R. Epton, 


Nature 160, 795-6 (1947). 





Perfumes for Soap 


Among the more important 


compounds for perfumes are the 
nethyl ester of anthranilic acid, ben- 
zaldehyde, benzyl acetate and alcohol, 
cyclamal, diphenyl ether, the methyl 
und ethyl ethers of beta-naphthol, 
Shenylethy! alcohol, isobutyl ester of 
salicylic acid, and cinnamaldehyde. By 
combining several of these the odors of 
various flowers can be produced. Usual- 
ly at least 0.4 per cent of perfume is 
required for perfuming “Rif” kaolin 
soap and 1 per cent for “Rif” floating 
soap. In the latter case the perfume 
must not be added until after the air 
has been beaten in. M. Bollmann, Fette 
und Seifen 51, 113-14; through Chem. 
Abs. 


German Laundry Detergent 
The German war-time product 
used for white work in the laundry had 


the following composition: 


Per cent 
Synthetic detergent 5 
Soda ash ; ; 40 
Waterglass, dry basis 1.5 
Tylose HBR” 3 
Water and salts to 100 
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The synthetic detergent used towards 
the end of the war was almost exclu- 
sively ““Mersolate,” although “Igepons” 
and “fgepals” had been used at times. 

Although the synthetic deter- 
gent was very resistant to hard water, 
addition of soda ash and sodium silicate 
prevented full advantage from this, 
since hard water resulted in deposition 
of calcium carbonate on the fabrics. 
Instructions were therefore issued to 
soften the water in all cases by adding 
soda some time before the water was 
used. 

“Tylose HBR” gave marked 
improvement in the suspending power 
of the product, a property somewhat 
lacking in the synthetic detergent. 
Tylose HBR is prepared by treating 
cellulose with strong caustic soda and 
kneading it with sodium chloroacetate 
to give a cellulose glycollic acid ether. 
A small quantity of sodium bicarbon 
ate is added to react with the residual 
caustic soda, but no further purifica- 
tion is necessary. This substance re 
duced graying of fabrics and had a 
marked effect in reducing the loading 


accumulating from hard water. Tylose 
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HBR is probably the only development 
of lasting significance to come out of 
German ersatz laundry materials. G. 
R. Perdue, Soap, Perfumery, Cosmetics 
20, 1088-9 (1947). 
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Colloidal Soap Systems 
A detailed examination of the 
binary sodium 


systems of stearate 


water, and sodium stearate-cetaine, 
shows a similarity in the phase relations 
of both systems. Both soapboiler’s neat 
soap, which exists at high soap concen- 
trations in the water system, and 
superwaxy soap existing at high soap 
concentrations in the cetane system, 
appear to be fairly close-packed molec- 
ular structures which resemble the 
structures deduced for the anhydrous 
soaps. Both of these phases may be con- 
sidered to be a type of solid solution 
in which the water or cetane is dis- 
solved in the soap and forms a part of 
the soap lattice. Aqueous and non- 
aqueous middle soaps which occur at 
lower soap concentrations appear to be 
micellar phases. That is, they may be 
regarded as being composed of fluid- 
like micellar aggregates of soap and 
the solvent component of the binary 
system. T. M. Doscher and R. D. 
Vold, J. Phys. & Colloid Chem. §2, 
97-109 (1948). 


-* 


Milk Can Cleaner 

Milk cans are cleaned by using 
1 dilute solution of gluconic or levu- 
linic acid, and optionally, an alkyl ary! 
sulfonate-type detergent, a suitable 
enzyme such as pepsin, trypsin, or 
papain, a water-soluble oil, and the re- 
M. E. Parker and P. 
Patent No. 


mainder water. 
W. Bonewitz. U. S. 
2,424,149. 
° 

Tall Oil Analysis 

The free resin and fatty acids 
in tall oil are determined by esterifica- 
tion of the fatty acids with ethyl 
followed by 
titration of the resin acids. The total 


ilcohol, potentiometric 
icid content is determined by dissolv- 
ing a 3-4 gram sample of tall oil in 
50 ml. of alcohol and titrating the 
mixture with 0.5 Normal potassium 
hydroxide in alcohol. V. V. Juvonen, 
Kemistilehti 20A, 18-28 
through Chem. Abs 
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Any variation in the uniformity of the dried flakes 
which go to make up the finished cake of soap— 
is reflected in the uniformity of that cake. Uniform 
flake drying is the result of not only the dryer in 
which the flakes were handled—but also of the 
condition in which the ribbons were delivered to 
the dryer. Variations in ribbon thickness result in 
variation in dried flakes. That is why the chilling 
machine, by which hot liquid soap is converted 
into ribbons, must be precision engineered and 
built 


the three conveyor dryer comprises the Proctor 


The chilling machine, that together with 


automatic flake soap system, is carefully engi- 
neered in every detail. The feed roll and the main 
chilling roll are set with such accuracy that the 
soap is spread to a uniform thickness across the 


entire surface of the roll. At a given point solidi- 


PA 





fied soap is removed from the main chilling roll, 


in ribbons of uniform width, by means of a serrated 
and a plain knife or a set of marking devices and 
a plain knife. The accuracy and precision with 
which this part of the Proctor system is engineered 
make possible uniform ribbons, necessary for 
correct drying. It is sturdily built to remain accu- 
rate—even with long, hard use. For the full story 
of how the Proctor automatic flake soap system 
can help you in the production of top quality 
soap, write for Bulletin 304 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
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By E. G. THOMSSEN, Ph.D. 


HE arresting or elimination of 

dust is a plant detail which too 

often is not given due consid- 
eration. This is especially true in 
smaller plants. While it is recognized 
that dust is unsanitary, wasteful, a fire 
hazard and unsightly, manufacturers 
frequently disregard its presence. In 
many cases foremen try to get rid of 
dust by airing a room; by opening a 
window, possibly by using fans ex- 
hausting directly to the outside; or 
merely by providing employees with a 
dust mask which is generally discarded 
because it is uncomfortable. As a re- 
sult the dust settles into every nook 
and crevice endangering health, pro- 
ducing a messy appearance, arousing 
the enmity of neighbors, producing 
poor light and increasing the probabil- 
ity of an inferior product. This condi- 
tion prevails, strange to say, in spite of 
dust control resulting in cheaper pro- 
duction costs. 

The reduction of dust in larger 
plants is more general than in the 
smaller ones. This is because the smaller 
manufacturer often has but a single 
piece of equipment with which to con- 
tend. The larger producers who han- 
dle dusty materials have suitable ex- 
haust systems installed. To hook an- 
other hood to such a system is not an 
expensive job. 

The problem of dust control is 
quite variable. Each installation is dif- 
ferent. The volume of air to be han- 
dled, the concentration of dust in the 
itmosphere, the composition and par- 
ticle size of the dust, the temperature 
ind humidity of the air must be care- 
fully considered. Other factors to be 
considered are floor area, head room, 
disposal of the collected dust, length 


of pipes to the dust collector and the 
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volume of air to be handled. To meet 
properly these conditions, it is far bet- 


ter policy to discuss even the simpler 





dust elimination problems with com- 
panies specializing in this field, rather 
than to depend upon some local tin- 
smith to install an exhaust fan and 
cyclone, as one often finds to be the 
case. Such home-made systems are usu- 
ally discarded in the long run. They 
operate for a time and are then shut 
down because of operating difficulties. 
Properly built dust handling and ar- 
resting machinery is available for small 
manufacturers as well as the larger in- 
stallations. The installation of smaller 
dust collecting systems is so simple 
they can be installed by ordinary labor. 
Such systems are far more efficient than 
the home-made contraptions and also 
cheaper, if economizing on first costs 
is the determining factor. 

In the soap and sanitary chemi- 
cals field the main sources of dust are 
in grinding, mixing and filling opera- 
tions. The dusts encountered vary in 
size, specific gravity and shape. Of 
these, size is the most important and 


most variable. Dust is most frequently 
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measured in microns or one millionth 
of a meter (1/25400 inch). Some en- 
gineers define dust as solid particles of 
1 micron or more in size. Particles be- 
low this may be referred to as aerosols, 
fumes, smoke, etc. 

While some handlers of sanitary 
chemicals are interested in the applica- 
tion of their products to air washing 
systems or control of dust in the free 
atmosphere in conjunction with air 
humidification, we give this phase of 
the subject but passing mention. Such 
companies as Buffalo Forge Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Pittsburgh Lectodryer 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. and Ni- 
agara Blower Company, New York, 
specialize in this type of equipment 
and offer complete, enlightening bul- 
letins on these problems. 

The control of dust arising 
from plant operations, requires two 
distinct and basic considerations. These 
are, first, the efficient collection of dust 
at the point of origin, and second, the 
separation of the dust from the air 
through which it is conveyed. Unless 
these two factors are carefully con- 
sidered, a dust elimination system is 
inefhcient. In many cases the dust is 
properly removed at the point of origin 
only to become a nuisance out of doors 
or at the dust collector located in an- 
other part of the plant. This collection 
problem is dependent partially upon 
exhaust air velocity. In some cases high 
air velocity is the better procedure, in 
others a slower speed is more efficient. 
The solution of this detail requires ex- 
perience and thorough knowledge of 
each specific problem. 

Dust control systems may be 
classified into various types of devices. 
These include settling chambers, air 
filters, air washers, cyclones or cen- 
trifugals and electrostatic precipita- 
tors. More recently, ultrasonic or high 
frequency sound vibrations have been 
used to force together very fine par- 
ticles like carbon black, so as to facili- 
tate their collection. In many cases it 
is desirable to combine two or more of 
these methods. 

In the next discussion of the 
dust problem we will describe some of 
the equipment, by alluding to some of 


the better known dust collecting sys- 
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tems. (To be continued. ) 
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Labeling Efficiency 


(CUTS LABELING COSTS UP TO 30%) 


Along your production line and in your 
| shipping room, you can cut your present 
| labeling time by using POTDEVIN Label 
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MOTOR DRIVEN 


Pasters—the pasters that are reducing 
labeling costs up to 30% in soap and chemi- 
cal plants throughout the country. 








You'll be well-profited and well-pleased 
with the speed, the accuracy, the efficiency 
and the durability of these POTDEVIN ma- 
chines whether you are labeling bottles, 
jars, Cans or cartons. 


Reap these extra “hidden” profits—order 
your new cost-reducing POTDEVIN Label 
Paster today. 
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Soap Making Machinery 
{ N glancing through the advertise- 


ments of a recent issue of this peri- 

lical, we were interested to note what 
dealers in soap processing machin- 
had to offer. Very often, users of 
ch equipment overlook such infor- 
ition. 

R. A. Jones & Co., Cincinnati, 

hio, emphasize the cutting of costs 
rough the use of their “Type K 
Simplex Press.” They rightfully state 
that outmoded presses result in waste- 
fulness‘ due to imperfect cakes, re- 
nilling and repressing, unnecessary die 
expense, poorly finished cakes with 
consequent drop in sales, and frequent 
shut-downs of the line for the die 
cleaning. They point out that their 
exclusive toggle motion makes soap 
dies self-cleaning and produces perfect- 
ly pressed cakes at less cost. 

Houchin Machinery Company, 
Hawthorne, N. J., take pride in having 
produced high grade soap machinery 
for over 75 years. They produce efh- 
cient machinery and will factory re- 
condition Houchin equipment if de- 
sirable. Their ““Type C” amalgamator 
is featured as one of a full line of their 
soap machines. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., point out that a variation as 
little as 1/1000 inch in the uniformity 
of the soap flakes dried on their auto- 
matic flake soap dryer shows up in the 
nonuniformity of a milled cake of 
soap. In this dryer, the feed roll and 
main chilling roll are set to such ac- 
curacy that the fluid soap is spread to 
thickness across the entire 


When the solidified 


soap is removed from the main chilling 


a uniform 


surface of the roll. 


roll by a serrated and a plain knife, the 


ribbons are of uniform width and 
thickness. 

J. M. Lehmann Co., Lyndhurst, 
N. J., also stress the importance of pre- 
cision as applied to the Lehmann Soap 
Mill. 


compared, in accuracy, with that re- 


The construction of this mill is 


quired in watch-making. Even though 
1 soap mill is more rugged and cumber- 
some than a fine time-piece, precision, 
craftsmanship is necessary to Lehmann 
standards. 

Newman Tallow & Soap Ma- 
chinery Co., Chicago, IIl., devotes an 


entire page to offerings of completely 
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rebuilt and new soap machinery. This 
includes powder mills, crutchers, plod- 


ders, soap-cutting tables, soap presses, 


dryers, soap mills, wrapping machines 


and smelters. Many soapers interested 


in immediate delivery and lower cost 


for rebuilt equipment should investi-,; 


gate ‘this company’s offerings quite 
frequently. 

field, 
and Stein 
York, 
have for sale a long line of soap ma- 
Both 


enjoyed a reputation of many years of 


In the used machinery 


Consolidated Products 
Equipment Co., both of New 
chinery. these companies have 
fair dealing in used equipment. They 
do not misrepresent and have facilities 
for making necessary repairs. They 
also will purchase any idle or surplus 
equipment which may be available. 


*.- 


Announces New Mixer 

A new heavy-duty mixer called 
“Do-All Mixer and Blender’’ is being 
introduced by D. B. Lewis Co., Los 
Angeles. .It features a leak-proof gland 
satd to permit wasteless and smooth 
operation and is of welded construc- 
tion. The new mixer, equipped with 
self-aligning ball bearings, is manufac- 
tured in sizes from 100 to 5,000 Ibs., 
in mild or stainless steel, and is said 
to be easy to clean and quick to un- 
load. It is designed for all-purpose use, 
both for wet and dry products such as 
cosmetics, oils and 


powders, soaps, 


greases. 
-¢* 


Carrier for Drums 


A new device to aid in handling 
drums by fork truck manufactured by 
Trayner-Reinhart Co., Oakland, Calif., 
is distributed by Pallet 
The lifting shell 


Engineering 
Co., San Francisco. 
will fit over four 55 gallon drums of 
unequal height or diameter and grip 
them by means of gripping shoes under 
hydraulic pressure of 1000 psi. They 
also take any position necessary to con- 
form to the contour of a drum. A 
cardinal safety feature of the device is 
that, should there be a failure in pres- 
sure, the drums cannot fall. The drum 
carrier is 48 inches wide and 53 inches 
long, weighing about 700 pounds. It 
is made of high tensile steel plate and 
will lift approximately 75,000 inch 


pounds. 
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New Essential Oil Text 
“The 


Dr. Ernest Guenther, vice- 


Volume I of Essential 
Oils,” by 
president and technical director, 
Fritzsche Bros., Inc., New York, with 
the collaboration of four other experts, 
was published in January by D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., New York. The 
origin and development of the essen- 
tial oil industry is discussed by George 
Urdang, director of the American In- 
stitute of the History of Pharmacy, 
Madison, Wis. The chemistry, origin 
and function of essential oils in plant 
life are discussed in a chapter by Dr. 
A. J. 


chemistry, California Institute of 


Haagen-Smit, professor of bio- 


Technology, Pasadena. Edward E. 
Langenau of Fritzsche Bros. analytical 
laboratories writes on the examination 
and analysis’of. essential oils. The pro- 
duction , of, essential oils, methods of 
distillation, enfleurage, masceration 
and extraction with volatile solvents 
are discussed by Dr. Guenther, who 
has studied the production of essential 
oils in virtually every producing cen 
ter in the world. The book contains 
a vast fund of information and a con- 
siderable amount of data from the lit- 
erature as well as from hitherto un- 
published material of Fritzsche Bros. 
The book also discusses a wide variety 
of preparations for which the essential 
oils are used and gives information on 
practical and workable methods for 
use in plant and laboratory. It should 
provide a sound foundation for the 
detailed treatment of individual oils 
and their constituents that will com- 
prise the succeeding volumes. 


- © _ 


Vibration-Type Filler 

A new type of filler, making 
use of an electric vibrated hopper with 
controller for obtaining exact vibra- 
tions to suit different products, was 
announced January 20th by Stuyve- 
sant Engineering Co., Lyndhurst, 
N. J. The new package filling machine, 
known as the “Fillmaster,’”’ comes in 
three models, 204A, 205A, and 206A, 
which are recommended for filling dry 
or semi-dry products. The agitation is 
said to be vigorous throughout the 
whole product mass while only a low 
hum is heard from the machine. Model 


204A has a range of from 8 oz. to 








THE MARKET TENDENCY is for soap flakes to become finer and finer in 
texture because thin flakes are more easily dissolved in cold or tepid water. 
Nevertheless few people are likely to apply micrometer tests to individual 
flakes. What, then, is the significance to the trade of the achievement of 
a soap flake 1/1000" thick? Simply that a mill capable of such a fine 
product is definitely a powerful precision machine. The capacity to go 
a little further—or do a little better than required, is a guarantee of 
reliability and long service under normal working conditions. 
The Vickers S 532 Soap Flaking Mill has clean, modern lines and is 


robustly made. The improved roll tensioning mechanism is extremely 
light in operation and saves the operative both time and fatigue. 
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5 Ib.; model 205A, from 3 oz. to 3 |b.; 
model 206A, from a gram to 6 oz. at 

single discharge. Parts of the ma- 
chines are interchangeable, offering a 


range of from a fraction of a gram to 
5 Ib. in a single discharge. 


° 


ASTM 1947 Standards 


The American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Philadelphia, announced 
January 8, 1948, the availability of 
the 1947 edition of “ASTM Standards 


on Soaps and other Detergents.” 








In addition to 24 specifications 
und seven test methods covering nu- 
merous soaps and detergents, the stand- 
ards, compiled by Committee D-12 on 
soaps and other detergents, includes an 
extensive bibliography of metal clean- 
ing which has 375 references, many of 
them with annotated abstracts. The 
specifications in this 1947 publication 
of 180 pages cover the following: bar 
soap; various kinds of chip soap; pow- 
der soaps; salt water, olive oil and palm 
oil solid soaps; and various types of 
for which 


there are specifications include: borax; 


toilet soaps. Detergents 
soda ash; soda, caustic; soda, modified; 
sodium bicarbonate, metasilicate, and 
sesquisilicate; trisodium phosphate; 
and tetrasodium pyrophosphate. The 
test methods and analytical procedures 
which comprise a considerable portion 
of the book cover the sampling and 
chemical analysis of soaps and soap 
products, special detergents, sulfonated 
and sulfated oils, and metal cleaning 
composition. There are tests covering 
corrosion of water soluble aluminum 
cleaners, and a series of definitions of 
terms relating to soaps and other de- 
tergents. The standards are printed 
at $2.00 each. 


—— 


Experimental Derrick 

Use of a novel tool—a model 
guy derrick—as a mechanical aid to 
plant construction is described in issue 
No. 1, 1948 of the “Kellogram,” house 
organ of the M. W. Kellogg Co., New 
The 


which is essentially a miniature replica 


York engineering firm. model, 
of a full scale derrick, is used to ac- 
curately determine guy wire tensions 
developed in lifting. The apparatus is 
so scaled that tensions are directly pro- 


portional to a full-size derrick. 
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New Auger Packer 
A new auger-type packaging 
machine for filling non-free-flowing, 


dry, powdered materials in amounts 





from a few ounces to about five lbs. 
in cans, cartons, bags, jars, and bottles 
of various sizes, was announced in 
January by Triangle Package Machin- 
ery Co., Chicago. In the new model, 
“U-1,” an table 


empty container to a point where the 


elevator lifts the 
auger and packer tube are just about 
touching the inside bottom of the 
empty container. As the auger con- 
tinues to fill, there is a packing action 
which gradually forces the elevator 
table downward until such a time as 
the exact amount of material is packed 
into the container. The company re- 
ports speeds attained up to 30 pack- 
ages per minute, depending upon the 
product and size of the container. 
Operator fatigue is minimized through 
the elimination of old-style foot ped- 


als. 


Portable Cleaner Stand 
Kelite Products, Inc., Los An- 
geles, have announced their new Tivit 
Portable Cleaner Stand, a steel unit on 
wheels holding two five gallon cans, 


one of Kelite Cleaner and one for rins- 
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ing. The stand is wheeled up to auto 
or machine to be cleaned, parts re- 
moved and placed in a wire mesh 
basket which is agitated in the cleaner 
and then rinsed in the adjoining can. 
The portable stand is equipped with a 
tool tray underneath. The overall size 
of the stand is 14 x 56 inches and 
30 inches high. 
_—- @ 
Amine Emulsions Booklet 
Emulsions with “Ethylethanol- 
amine 161 and Diethylamino-ethanol” 
is the title of Sharples Report 47-7 
issued in December in booklet form by 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc., Philadelphia. 
The report gives specifications, prop- 
erties and container sizes for these high 
molecular weight amines which will 
react with fatty acids to form amine 
soaps. These soaps are emulsifying 
agents particularly useful in formula- 
tions for self-polishing floor waxes 
where evaporation of the volatile amine 
results in a film which cannot be re- 
emulsified with water and which is 
said to be resistant to spotting by 
water. Information is also given re- 
garding use of the amines for prepara- 
tion of soluble oils, automobile and 
furniture polish, emulsion paints, cos- 
metic emulsions and an emulsion type 
soap shampoo. 
we 
Sharples Catalog 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, recently made available its 
15th edition of “Sharples Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals” catalog. The new 
edition of 68 pages is side-tabbed for 


quick reference and gives pertinent 





data on over 60 chemicals including 
alcohols, esters and ethers, alkyl chlo- 
amines, dithio- 
acid derivatives, phenols, 
hydrocarbons, 


rides, ureas, amides, 
carbamic 
mercaptans, sulfides, 


corrosion inhibitors and__ solubility 


tables. 
— 
Surface Active Chemicals 
Common methods of analysis 
for surface-active agents are discussed 
in the new edition of “Interpretation 
of Analysis for the Layman” available 
from Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, 
N. J. 


how composition can be deduced from 


The 40-page booklet points out 


and includes a 
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analytical figures 


glossary 
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ITALIAN PUMICE 


No other abrasive compares with 


Italian Pumice for: 


Abrasive Cleansers 
Mechanics Hand Soaps 
Detergent Powders 


“LIPARI” Italian Pumice is economi- 
cal too because it breaks down slowly 
and abrades without scratching. Your 
product will not ““mud-up” or produce 
an undesirable sludge. 
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The Chemistry of Waxes 
A new reference work titled: 
The Chemistry and Technology of 
axes” by Albin H. Warth, Crown 
wk & Seal Co., was recently pub- 
hed by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
New York. This is the second book 
waxes brought out by this pub- 
her during the past year, the first 
Man’s 


Knaggs. Mr. 


being “Adventures in First 
Nelson S. 


Warth’s new text collates a wealth of 


Plastic” by 


technical information on waxes, much 
»f it hitherto unavailable in book form. 
The book covers classification, descrip- 
tion, origins, preparation and manufac- 
ture, refining, constituents, properties, 
commercial grades and uses of over 
200 individual waxes. It has 525 pages 
and sells for $10.00. 
* 
Bulletin on Emulsol Agent 
Technical bulletin No. 16 is- 
sued by Emulsol Corp., Chicago, de- 
scribes the company’s new non-ionic 
5100.” The 


new addition to the firm’s line of sur- 


wetting agent, “Emcol 


face-active agents is of the alkanola- 
mine condensate type and is described 
as light in color, clear, and possessing 
a viscosity modifying effect. It is said 
to have good wetting and detergent 
properties as well as rinsing proper- 
ties. It is compatible with both anion- 
and cation-active detergents and us- 
able in mildly acid or alkaline ranges. 


— eee 


Folder on Pumice 

A folder titled: “The Story of 
Pumice Stone” was issued in January 
by Charles B. Chrystal Co., New York. 
The folder describes pumice, its origin 
and history, telling how it is mined and 
used in industry. The folder also de- 


scribes the “Peerless” and “Lipari” 
brands of pumice, sold by the com- 
pany, and gives information regarding 
the types and grades available. 


. 


For Temperature Control 

A new series of temperature 
controllers designed for use with elec- 
tric and gas heating units has been 
announced by K. H. Huppert Co., 
Chicago. The controller, called “In- 
fitrol” is available with or without 
pyrometer calibrated to 2000°F.. All 
models operate on 115 volt A.C. (220 
With 


volt units on special order). 
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plug-in arrangements these controllers 
are good only for current up to 15 
amperes, the rated capacity of the 
plugs. For higher current, permanent 
with “knockout” are 


styles recom- 


mended. 


Heavy Duty Centrifuge 


A new heavy duty hand power 
centrifuge designed to swing two or 


four 100cc tubes was announced in 





January by the Gerin Corp., Red Bank, 
N. J. The centrifuge features a 24 to 1 
gear ratio, permitting reduced crank 
speed, and includes ball bearings 
throughout. The outer diameter of 
swing is 16 inches and there is a sta- 
tionary guard bowl to reduce air re- 
sistance. The centrifuge is useful for 
many tests in plants and laboratories 
processing or testing sanitary and fatty 
products, pharmaceuticals, waxes, etc., 
and for general laboratory uses involv- 
ing precipitation, sedimentation or 
extraction. 
7 

Determination of Oxygen 

An apparatus for the direct de- 
termination of small amounts of oxy- 
gen in organic compounds was recent- 
ly developed by the National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, and is de- 
scribed in the Bureau’s technical report 
1177. 


position of a weighed sample by heat- 


The method involves the decom- 


ing it in an atmosphere of oxygen-free 
helium. The oxygen compounds thus 
formed are converted to carbon mon- 
oxide by passage over carbon at 1120 
C. The oxygen content of the mate- 
rial is then calculated from the per- 
centage by volume of carbon mon- 
oxide in the colored gas as determined 


by NBS carbon monoxide indicator. 
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Floor Finishes Booklet 

A new booklet entitled “Fed- 
eral Floor Finishes” was recently issued 
by Federal Varnish Division, Chicago. 
It describes floor maintenance mate- 
rials, telling what finish to use and 
where to use it for each type of floor. 

The booklet describes ‘Varlin” 
the company’s wax emulsion for lino- 
leum, cork and magnesite sealed sur- 
faces; self polishing and liquid oil base 
waxes; a scrub goap with wax base; 
and mastic tile sealer. The booklet 
also contains a number of square inch 
sample panels of ready mixed Gym floor 
finishes and marking enamel, as well 
as sample panels of base stain colors. 

—_——  —___ 

New Grease Remover 

A new product for removal of 
grease and oil from concrete was re- 
cently announced by Steelcote Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. The material is 
poured on or applied to the surface and 
brushed in, then rinsed off with water. 
The surface resulting from such treat- 
ment is said to be automatically etched 
ready for painting. Results are said 
to be equally as good on walls or floors. 
A companion product has also been de- 
veloped to close the pores of concrete 
after it has been cleaned, eliminating 
the possibility of restaining. 

. 

New Water Vapor Tester 

An improved method for meas- 
uring small amounts of water vapor in 
gases has been developed by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton. The procedure, which may also 
be extended to determination of mois- 
ture in certain liquids and solids, de- 
pends on the change in electrical resist- 
ance of an electrolytic film as it ab- 
sorbs water vapor. The method offers 
speed, simplicity, high sensitivity, and 
wide range. It is useful for measuring 
moisture permeability of membranes, 
capacity of drying agents, water con- 
tent in organic liquids, and measuring 
relative humidity in small spaces under 
rapidly changing conditions. The sys- 
tem can be used for moisture determi- 
nation on fats and soaps, as soluble 
in organic liquids, and for determining 
surface moisture content of powdered 
or granular solids by shaking a sample 


with a suitable liquid and testing the 
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moisture in the resulting solution. 








Another @) Installation | 


S & S Model HG-84 Duplex Automatic Filling Machine with 
Auger-Vac equipment for one pound cans of coffee. The installa 
tion shown is at the Wm. Montgomery Co., Philadelphia 


THE MODERN WAY TO FILL CANS WITH 
COFFEE — FAST—-CLEAN—ACCURATE 


Cans are automatically fed on a conveyor to the 
filling heads where a vacuum is drawn on the 
cans. While the vacuum is on, the cans are filled 
(by auger feed) with the desired amount of 
coffee—and when the fill is completed, the cans 
are conveyed to the final vacuumizing and clos- 
ing machine, ready for packing in cartons. Fill- 
ing Machines can be supplied for various speeds. 


15 - 50 - 100 per minute 

Ask for complete details 
Through the years, Stokes G Smith has been 
recognized as builders of “Better machines for 
better packages.” If your products require wrap- 
ping, sealing, or filling in bags, boxes, cartons, 
bottles or cans, there is an S & S machine to do 
it swiftly—neatly—accurately. 





STOK EXSS)MITH © 


PAPER BOX MACHINFPY 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 
4915 SUMMERDALE AVE.. PHILADELPHIA 24. PENNA 


FILLING * PACKAGING * WRAPPING MACHINES 


Speeds to suit your needs — 15 - 30 - 60 - 120 per minute 
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GRASSE, FRANCE 


SPECIALTIES FOR SOAP 


ESSENTIAL OILS 


Lavender, Lavandin 
Geranium, Patchouly 
Ylang, Ylang, Vetiver, etc. 


RESINOIDS 


Ambranum, Benzoin, Ciste, 
Labdanum, Oak Moss 
Styrax, etc. 


Also—CONCENTRATED PERFUME BASES 
for all types of Soaps, Sprays, etc. 





PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
L. J. ZOLLINGER, PRESIDENT 
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Rosin as Soap Extender 

Solubility studies of rosin soaps 
how that large amounts of sodium 
ilicate, SiO,:Na.O of 1:2.46, are in- 
corporated into concentrated hydro- 
genated rosin soap systems without 
changing the phase behavior very 
much. Rosin makes it easier to in- 
corporate large amounts of silicates in 
fatty-acid soap systems by increasing 
miscibility and by providing a range 
»f solidification temperatures for the 
system. R. C. Merrill and R. Getty, 
]. Phys. & Colloid Chem. 52, 167-79 
(1948). 

* 

Spotting Formulas 

A general formula for spotting 


ifter dry-cleaning is the following: 


Parts 
Glacial acetic acid 0.5 
Methanol 1 
Oxalic acid crystals 0.5 
Lactic acid 1 
Amyl acetate 1 


When the oxalic acid is dissolved, add 
four parts of glycerine. Next add 
enough butyl alcohol to make a clear 
solution, usually about one part. If this 
affects cellulose acetate, add glycerine 
until the effect is remedied. This fluid 
is for use with water. 

Another general spotting fluid 
for use with water which removes 


many types ot stains is as follows: 


Parts 
Castile soap 6 
Water l 
Ethyl acetate 1 
Chloroform 1 
Acetone ‘ “ 
Methanol , en 


Pyridine with an equal part of oleic 
acid can be used for dry spotting. L. H. 
Mantell, Chem. Industries 61, 982-5 
(1947). 
- -@ 

Soap from Cellulose 

Cellulose is subjected to a pre- 
liminary treatment which converts it 
into basic-reacting, colloidal, hydro- 
phillic gels. The latter are saponified 
with calculated amounts of foaming 
agents and plasticizers having acid 
properties. The emulsifying and bind- 
ing properties of the foaming agents 
combined with those of the gels acting 


as protective colloids yield a product 
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with the properties and characteristics 
of soaps made from fats. Alliance 
Europeenne, Soc. anon. Belgium Patent 


No. 452,265; through Chem. Abs. 


mu @ « 


Synergist for Antioxidants 
Methionine is an excellent syn- 
ergist for the three different anti- 
oxidants, alpha-tocopherol, hydro- 
quinone, and _ nordihydroguaiaretic 
acid. Many other less effective syner- 
gists are reported in terms of their pro- 
tective indices for the three different 
antioxidants. D. F. Clausen, W. O. 
Lundberg, and G. O. Burr, J. Am. Oil 
Chemists’ Soc. 24, 403-4 (1947). 


Emulsion Applications 

The variety of efficient emul- 
sifying agents available today has made 
them useful in many different sorts of 
products. Examples of two types of 


polishes are as follows: 


Furniture Polish % 
Carnauba wax 5 
Beeswax 3 
Glyceryl monostearate 4 
Potassium carbonate 0.5 
Turpentine 40 
Water 47.5 
Automobile Polish % 
Kerosene 45 
Water 45 
Sulfated castor oil 8 
Olein 2 


Soap and solvent combinations 
are used extensively as degreasing 
agents, marketed in the form of mis- 
cible fluids which give spontaneous 
emulsions in water. Straight soap to 
solvent fluids are used to degrease 
heavily contaminated textile fabrics, 
while, for metal degreasing, cresylic or 
pine-oil additions are made to improve 


penetration. Typical formulas are: 


- 
1. Trichloroethylene 60 
Soap 25 
Alcohol 15 
2. Carbon tetrachloride 40 
Methyl cyclohexanol 25 
Soap 25 
Water 10 
3. Kerosene 50 
Cresols 30 
Petroleum sulfonates 20 
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The advantages of these over straight 
solvents lie in increased efficiency and 
complete removal in the form of an 
emulsion on rinsing. R. Leslie, Manu- 
facturing Chemist 18, 494-9 (1947). 


° 


German Detergents 

Soaplike agents suitable for 
wW ashing the skin consist of reaction 
products of fatty acid chlorides with 
oxethane sulfonates, or of the sulfona- 
tion products of compounds of high 
molecular weight containing sparingly 
soluble, finely divided salts of car- 
boxylic acids of high molecular weight. 
I. G. Farbenind. A.-G. Belgian Patent 
No. 451,227; through Chem. Abs. 


<< 


New Quaternary Use 

The quaternary ammonium 
compound known as “Hyamine 1622” 
is very effective as a germicide when 
used with modified soda. A mixture 
of § per cent of the quaternary and 
95 per cent of modified soda (Na.CO,: 
NaHCO, 1:1.39), is called ‘Polymine 
D.” This mixture proved to be a good 
cleaner of jute-packed water mains; 
chlorine-liberating compounds failed to 
give successful results. A. L. Sotier 
and H. W. Ward, ]. Am. Water Works 
Assoc. 39, 1038-45 (1947). 


Emulsifying Agents 

An aliplfitic or aromatic hy- 
drocarbon such as cyclohexane is sul- 
fonated with excess sulfuric acid. An 
unsaturated aliphatic acid is added at 
60°C. as an absorbent for the excess 
sulfuric acid. The sulfonated products 
are then neutralized with an ethanol- 
amine to form a mixture of wetting 
and emulsifying agents. A. R. Globus, 
U. S. Patent No. 2,424,951. 








Bottle Washing Procedure 
Sodium metasilicate, trisodium 
phosphate, soda ash, and sodium hexa- 
metaphosphate are recommended as ad- 
mixtures to the caustic soda solution 
for the sterile cleaning of bottles. 
Rinsing by spraying is preferable to 
soaking. Sterilization is accomplished 
by the use of steam and alkali. Warm 
rinse water promotes bacterial growth. 
A. J. C. Cosbie, Bottling 1944 18-22. 
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Conducted by 
Allwine 


Lancaster, 
Rommel 


PATENTS, TRADEMARKS 
AND COPYRIGHTS 
402 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any pat- 
ents or trade-mark registration 
reported below may be obtained 
by sending 50c for each copy de- 
sired to Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel. 











No. 2,431,672, Tobacco Contain- 
ing Ten Per Cent Nicotine as an In- 
secticide, patented December 2, 1947 
by Robert B. Arnold, Richmond, Va., 
assignor to Tobacco By-Products and 
Chemical Corporation, Louisville. 
Process which comprises uniformly 
mixing finely divided tobacco material 
with nicotine sulfate in quantity suffi- 
cient to supply at least about 10 parts 
by weight of nicotine expressed as 
alkaloid for each 100 parts by weight 
of tobacco material in the presence of 
at least about 20 parts by weight of 
water to each 100 parts by weight of 
tobacco material under neutral to acid 
onditions and drying the mixture at 
a temperature of at least about 


160° F. 


No. 2,431,844, Pyrethrin Syner- 
gist, patented December 2, 1947 by 
Martin E. Synerholm, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., assignor to Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, Inc., New York. An insecticidal 
composition comprising pyrethrin and 
a compound represented by the for- 


mula: 





where R is a radical of the group con- 
sisting of ethyl, n-propyl, iso-propyl, 
n-butyl, allyl, benzyl, cinnamyl, and 
tetrahydrofurfuryl. 


No. 2,431,845, Pyrethrin Syner- 
gist, patented December 2, 1947 by 


Martin E. Synerholf, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., assignor to Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 


search, Inc., New York. An insecticide 
composition comprising pyrethrin and 
a compound represented by the for- 
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mulae of the group consisting of 


0 
P ch: Y CH: 
and 
“es CO;R i ) fo 


COR CO:R 


where R is a radical of the group con- 
sisting of propyl, butyl, cyclohexyl, 
benzyl, and allyl. 


No. 2,431,776, Cleaning Compo- 
sition for Removing Sludge from 
Internal-Combustion Engines, patent- 
ed December 2, 1947 by George M. 
Skinner, Kenmore, N. Y., assignor to 
National Carbon Company, Inc., New 
York. A cleaning composition for re- 
moving sludge from internal combus- 
tion engines consisting of a homoge- 
neous liquid mixture of a solvent com- 
posed of a glycol monoalkyl ether, 
methyl amyl acetate, and a chlorinated 
hydrocarbon compound selected from 
the group consisting of chlornaphtha- 
lene, chlortoluene, di-chlorethyl ether 
and ethylene dichloride, each in ap- 
preciable component proportions and 
in total amount of about 50 per cent 
to 80 per cent by volume; a lubricating 
oil in an amount from about 15 per 
cent to 25 per cent; about 5 per cent to 
25 per cent of water; and about 5 per 
cent to 20 per cent of a morpholine 
soap coupling agent. 


No. 2,432,255, Thiocarbamosul- 
fenamides as Fungicides, patented De- 
cember 9, 1947 by Joseph B. Skapta- 
son, Woodbridge, Conn., assignor to 
United States Rubber Company, New 
York. A fungicidal composition com- 
prising a thiocarbamosulfenamide in 
which the nitrogen of the thiocarbamo 
group is a tertiary-amino nitrogen and 
the nitrogen of the sulfenamide group 
is selected from primary-, secondary-, 
and tertiary-aminonitrogens as an ac- 
tive ingredient, and a carrier therefor 
selected from the group consisting of 
powdered solid carriers, and water 
containing a dispersing agent. 


No. 2,432,256, Fungicides, pat- 
ented December 9, 1947 by Joseph B. 
Skaptason, Woodbridge, Conn., as- 
signor to United States Rubber Com- 
pany, New York. The method of im- 
munizing seed which comprises treat- 
ing said seed with N,N-dimethyl N’- 
acetyl thiocarbamosulfenamide. 


No. 2,432,332, Process of Facili- 
tating the Separation of Rosin from 
Fall Oil, 1947 
by Robert C. Palmer, Pensacola, Fla., 
assignor to Newport Industries, Inc., 
Pensacola. The process of separating 
rosin acids from a mixture of rosin and 
higher fatty acids, which comprises 


patented December 9, 
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partially esterifying a polyhydric al- 
cohol with primarily the fatty acids in 
said mixture to form a more strongly 
polar reaction product than the orig- 
inal fatty acids, contacting a petro- 
leum hydrocarbon solution of the re- 
sulting mixture of rosin acids and the 
fatty acid reaction product with an 
adsorbent medium of the hydrated 
silicate type in the ratio of at least 
three parts of said medium to one part 
of said resulting mixture to effect aA 
selective adsorption of said reaction 
product and separating the resulting 
solution containing unadsorbed rosin 
acids from the adsorbent medium con- 
taining the adsorbed reaction product. 


No. 2,432,333, Process of In- 
creasing the Rosin-to-Fatty Acid Ratio 
in Mixtures of Rosin and Fatty Acids, 
patented December 9, 1947 by Robert 
C. Palmer and Anthony F. Oliver, 
Pensacola, Fla., assignors to Newport 
Industries, Inc., Pensacola. In a proc- 
treating a starting material 
selected from the group consisting of 
a mixture of rosin and higher fatty 
acids and a mixture of rosin and 
higher fatty acids that has been hy- 
drogenated, polymerized or esterified, 
the process including dissolving said 
starting material in a liquid aliphatic 
hydrocarbon solvent and filtering the 
resulting solution through a bed of an 
adsorbent of the hydrated silicate 
type, the improvement whereby a 
product of enhanced rosin acids con- 
tent is recovered which comprises 
carrying out said process under at 
least one of the following conditions: 
first, employing an adsorbent that is 
substantially anhydrous; secondly, em- 
ploying a solvent that has a Kauri 
butanol value lower than 31.6; and, 
thirdly, employing a weight ratio of 
adsorbent to starting material that is 
greater than 2 to 1; and under any of 
the conditions so selected stopping the 
filtration while the filtrate as a whole 
contains a higher proportion of rosin 
acids to fatty acids than existed in 
said starting material, and recovering 
said filtrate. 


ess of 


No. 2,433,491, Insecticidal Com- 
position of Pyrethrum and a Methy- 
lene Dioxypheny! Synergist, patented 
December 30, 1947, by Martin E. Syn- 
erholm, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
assignor to Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant Research, Inc., New York. 
An insecticidal composition compris- 
ing pyrethrin and a compound of the 
group consisting of alpha-phenyl-beta- 
(3,4-methylenedioxyphenyl) acryloni- 
trile, alpha-phenyl-beta-(3,4-methy- 
lenedioxyphenyl) N-cyclohexylacryla- 
mide, and alpha-cyano-beta-(3,4-meth- 
ylenedioxyphenyl) N-cyclohexylacryl- 
amide. 


No. 2,433,106, 2,4-Dinitropheny! 
Thiocyanate as a Fungicide, patented 
December 23, 1947 by Albert L. Flen- 
ner and Russell A. Kaberg, Wilming- 
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The Triangle SA Top and 

Bottom Sealer with SB Net 
Weigher handles all size cartons from 
4 ounces to 2% pounds. 


Wrrn this machine, two operators weigh, fill, and seal 

20 to 25 cartons per minute (top and bottom) with accu- f h . h ° 

racy within “% oz. Fully automatic weigher sets pace for or ig er p rod uction... 
operators nd shaker settles material into container. Has 


hand wheel adjustment for easy changing of carton size. 
Here's your opportunity to multiply the productivity of 


your operators and to lower packaging costs. Machines for pok” weigher) oll 
top or bottom sealing only also available. Write for details. \ jec-T"' 5, 0" 
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ae 1 10 8 * ge pet Seen gels, Simpl pulletin 
913 N. SPAULDING AVENUE, CHICAGO 51, ILL min ¢ mo k 
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Sales Offices in New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Memphis, Jacksonville 
ond Los Angeles. Bronch Factory in Los Angeles 










JOBBERS! 
Buy Your 
LIQUID TOILET 
SOAPS 
from 
LIQUID SOAP 
SPECIALISTS! 












Write for Descriptive Folder, 


L 


LIQUID TOILET SOAPS 


QUALITY THAT INSURES REPEAT ORDERS — ECONOMICALLY PRICED 


Furnished in any percentage from 10% to 30% —pleasantly scented. 


These “high-sudsing liquid toilet soaps” are manufactured from a 
specially blended combination of high-grade oils based on 25 years’ 
experience in soap making. THEY ARE MILD ENOUGH FOR USE 
ON THE MOST TENDER SKIN AND ACTIVE ENOUGH FOR USE IN 
FACTORY WASHROOMS. 


Our elaborately equipped soap plant insures delivery of sparkling clear 
soap, with REAL SALES APPEAL. They are all AGED, THOROUGHLY 
REFRIGERATED AND CAREFULLY FILTERED WHILE COLD. GUAR- 
ANTEED TO TEST THE PERCENTAGE SPECIFIED. 


We are prepared to make L. C. L. or carload shipments—private label 
drop shipments a specialty. 
Also manufacturers for the wholesaler of 


Liquid Shampoos @ Liquid Floor Cleansers @ Surgical Soaps @ Vegetable Oil Jelly 
Soaps @ Disinfectants @ Polishing Cloths @ Liquid Metal Polish @ Specialty Products 


gas. | 
ABORATORIES, Inc. 


Samples and Price List. 14006 SEELEY AVENUE + P.O.BOX 114 «+ BLUE ISLAND, ILLINOIS 





LIQUID SOAP SPECIALISTS 
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on, Del., assignors to E. I. du Pont de 
emours & Company, Wilmington. A 
ngicidal composition comprising a 
neral oil solution of 2,4-dinitro- 
enyl thiocyanate containing a minor 
ount of an aromatic hydrocarbon 
ilvent, said 2,4-dinitrophenyl thiocy- 
1ate being present in said solution in 
xeess of its normal solubility in said 
iineral oil and said aromatic hydro- 
carbon solvent stabilizing said solu- 
tion to prevent separation of 2,4-dini- 
trophenyl thiocyanate. 
ws — 
Odor Elements in Perfume 
A group of 20 popular per- 
fumes were subjected to olfactory ex- 
amination with the object of deter- 
mining their primary odor elements. 
The following are listed as the classes 
of primary odor elements: Flowery, 
fruity, herbaceous, animal, spicy, 
earthy, woody, and disagreeable such 
as phenolic, burnt, and nauseating. Of 
the 20 perfumes studies, 14 contained 
an element from each of the eight 
classes, and the remainder contained 
an element from each of seven classes. 
Disagreeable odor elements were ab- 
sent in four instances, herbaceous and 
spicy in one instance each. S. Klein, 
Am. Perfumer 50, 453-4 (1947). 
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Tylose Extends Soap 

Small-scale washing tests at 
60°C. on artificially soiled cotton fab- 
ric show that a solution containing 
0.6 gram of fatty acid as the sodium 
soap, 0.5 gram of “Tylose HBR,” and 
6 grams of soda ash, per liter, has 
greater suspending power than a solu- 
tion containing 2 grams of fatty acid 
as soap and 6 grams of soda ash per 
liter. Overall washing efficiency is at 
least equal. Tylose HBR is a mixture 
containing 30-33 per cent of sodium 
carboxymethyl cellulose. Large-scale 
tests confirm the small-scale results. 
Tylose and soda ash are also good addi- 
tives to the synthetic detergent, 
“Teepol,” which is based on sulfated 
secondary alcohols. K. J. Nieuwenhuis, 
Chem. Weekblad 43, 510-17 (1947); 
through Chem. Abs. 


anew @ commen 


Soap on Paper Machine 

If paper stock contains rosin 
size and sufficient calcium resinate to 
cause objectionable foaming, the web 


on the fourdrinier wire is sprayed with 


a dilute solution of sodium stearate, or 


even common laundry soap. An in- 
soluble calcium stearate is formed. F. 
G. Rawling, to West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Co. U. S. Patent No. 
2,429,030. 


Evaluation of Detergency 
A detailed study of soiling and 
detergency led to adoption of the fol- 


lowing as a standard soil: 


Per cent 
Oildag ah kaana 2.0 
“Alkanol WXN” ype eaind aee ae 2.25 
3F Fibre Spray Oil .. ...... 8.0 
Stoddard solvent .......... .. 89.75 


Many different mixtures of four types 
of soil were studied before this selection 
was made. 

After a standard soil and stand- 
ard washing procedure were developed, 
four synthetic detergents were com- 
pared by the resulting method. One 
proved to be much poorer than the 
others, and one much better, but at the 
high concentration of 0.5 per cent. 

The conclusion was reached 
that the temperature, time, water con- 
ditions, type of fabric, etc. should be 


the same in making experimental 
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A real space and time saver 


“Sealed Disc” Filters have proved their ability on 
liquid soaps, drugs, chemicals, cosmetic prepara- 
tions, oils and other similar liquids. .Compactness 
and portability assures ease and speed in handling 

air-tight construction prevents leakage and even 
T ABLE evaporation. Available in Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Brass, Bronze, etec., with or without pumps in sizes 
from 1 g.p.m. to thousands of g.p.h. Write for 














our bulletin # 745. 


THE ALSOP ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
302 Green Street, Milldale, Connecticut 


ALSOP ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Filters, Filter Discs, Pumps, Tanks, Mixers, Agitators 
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vanced design. 


The five standard models 
handle various container 
sizes from ounces to gal- 
lons. Capacities up to 300 
per minute according to size 
and type of container. 

The U. S. Rotary Vacuum 
Filler is fully automatic, 
quiet and smooth-running 
and fills to hairline accu- 
racy. Continuous, uninter- 
rupted container travel on 
an even level enables speed 
with safety. 


A 








The U. S. 
ROTARY VACUUM FILLER 


In Five Standard Models 


Now available with new improvements and ad- 
Models efficiently handle any 
free-flowing liquids, light or heavy, foamy or 
syrupy, at relatively high rates of speed. 


Capacities Up To 300 Per Minute 


All standard models are fur- 
nished complete with the 
minimum conveyor shown. 
The Filler is equipped with 
a variable speed drive for 
perfect timing with the 
variable speed drive of the 
conveyor unit. When de- 
sired, the Filler alone can 
be installed in an existing 
production line having a 
common conveyor. The unit 
can be readily synchronized 
with companion machines 
of the line. 


Comprehensive Bulletin just off the press 
illustrates outstanding innovations in 
Filler design, construction and operation. 
Write for a copy of the “U. S. Rotary 
Vacuum Filler Bulletin.” 


U. S. BOTTLERS 
Machinery Ca. 


PUMPS 


4019 NORTH ROCKWELL STREET teen 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS FILTERS 


CONVEYORS 
WASHERS & DRYERS 
WASHERS 


ANUFACTURERS OF CORKERS 
FILLERS 
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A QUALITY PRODUCT 
FOR GENERAL USE 


MILD — NON-IRRITATING 
ABUNDANT, STURDY SUDS 


UNWRAPPED, IN TWO SIZES: 
60/1 Ib. Bars to Case 
80 10 oz. Bars to Case 


NAMICO 


“SINCE 1896” 


GREEN BAR SOAP 


AN IDEAL SOAP FOR 


AUTO WASHING 
CHAIN LUBRICATION 
DISHWASHING 
TOILET USE 


PURE, NEUTRAL SOAP 
HARD, LONG LASTING 
LIQUID & SOFT SOAP BASE 


UNWRAPPED: 
25 2 |b. Bars to Case 








SOAP FLAKES AND POWDERS 
DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 





Distributors desired for selected territories 


NATIONAL MILLING « CHEMICAL CO. 


4601 NIXON STREET, PHILADELPHIA 27, PA. 


YELLOW OLEIN SOAP 
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idies, that would be applied in actual 
e. J. R. Clark and V. B. Holland, 
im. Dyestuff Reporter 36, P734-47 


947). 


Determining Peroxides 


The Kokatnur-Jelling method 
modified by Lingenfelter for the de- 
rmination of peroxides in animal fat 
1s been found to agree satisfactorily 
ith other methods now in use. The 

nodified method involves a micro- 
tration in isopropanol, and is both 


mple and rapid. 


A statistical analysis of the per 
xxide values shows that the reaction 
time and temperature and the sample 
size must be standardized in order to 
»DOtain reproducible results. ( lose ad- 
erence to reaction specifications such 
is five minutes at 80°C. or seven min 
The indi 


tes at 75~C. is necessary. 


idual fat sample should contain no 


nore than 50 microequivalents of 
peroxygen. F. E. Volz and W. A 
Gortner, ]. Am. Oil Chemists’ Soc. 24 


$17-20 (1947) 
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Conductivity of Soaps 

A technique has been developed 
tor determination of the electrical con- 
ductivity of solid and semi-solid soap 
systems. Resistances were determined 
is a function of temperature for sodi- 
um stearate systems containing from 
0 to 69 per cent of water, from room 
temperature to 300°C. The results 
permit derivation of details of the 
phase diagram in the region of high 
concentration, and show that none of 
the anhydrous phases studied can in- 
corporate more than 3 or 4 weight per 
cent of water without transformation 
to another phase. It is concluded that 
2 multiplicity of solid phases, rather 
than equilibrium between a single curd 
phase and isotropic solution, is required 
to explain the observed properties of 
the system below the critical tempera 
ture 

Interpretation of the tempera 
ture coefhcient of conductivity of 
subneat sodium stearate according to 
the theory of absolute reaction rates 
gives so abnormally large a value for 
the entropy of formation of the acti- 


vated state as to suggest progressive 
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Conditioning which develops THE LAST OUNCE OF 
POWER brings home the winners in the “Sport of Kings.” 





destruction of the lattice with rising 
temperature over the whole range of 
existence of this phase. Values ob- 
tained similarly for neat soap resemble 
more closely those for the conductivity 
of ordinary salts. R. D. Vold and 
M. J. Heldman, J]. Phys. & Colloid 
Chem. 52, 148-66 (1948). 


. 


Washing Vegetable Oils 
Desliming of vegetable oils pre 
vious to their purification has the ad- 
vantages of improving the behavior of 
the oils during purification proper and 
of isolating valuable phosphorus con 
stituents. By simple washing of an ex 
tracted peanut oil with 5 per cent 
water the neutralization value passes 
from 1.85 to 1.65, and from 2 to 4 
per cent of a mixture containing 60 
per cent of phosphorus lipides can be 
separated. P. Desnuelle and M. Nau- 
det, Bull. mens. l’Iterg No. 3, 23 


1947); through Chem. Abs. 


~ Result 


And under today’s heavy production demands it is doubly 
important to keep your Lehmann Mills at peak efficiency. 


Because of their superior, built- 
in quality, reconditioning is 
necessary only after long years of 
service. Why not entrust such 
work, when required, to our 
Service Department? Here your 
mill will soon be restored to top 
efficiency by the same skilled 
craftsmen who built it. 


J.M. LEHMANN COMPANY, nr o0P sew os 
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Nonionics in Scouring Wool 


Complex polyethylene oxides 
and their derivatives possess the de- 
tergent, wetting, and emulsifying 
properties necessary in the scouring ot 
greasy wool, as indicated by the fol 
lowing properties: (1) Neutrality, (2) 
Stability to 
alkali, (4) Stability to hard water, (5) 
Non- 


Sta- 


Extreme solubility, (3) 


Rinsibility in cold water, (6) 
substantivity for wool, and (7) 
bility to heat, oxidation, and rancidity. 
Among examples of commercial prod- 
ucts are ““Peregal 0,” the “Emulphors,” 
and “Igepals.” 

The 


suited to scouring raw 


nonionic detergents are 


best wool by 
using each bowl as a separately oper- 
ated unit where the bath is merely 
pumped around back to the wool en- 
trance end. If each bowl is equipped 
with a settling tank or detached set- 
tling extractor tank, all the better. 
Five or Six bow] systems are superior 
to three or four bow! units, as they 
permit the use of a final neutralizing, 
bluing or bleach bowl. 

A temperature of 125° F. is 
recommended throughout the scouring 
cycle. The charge in the first bowl is 
100 pounds of soda ash per 1000 gal- 
lons of bath, in the second 40 pounds 
of soda ash and 2! pounds of non- 
ionic such as “Igepal CA Extra” per 
1000 gallons of bath, in the third, 
about 3 pounds of nonionic per 1000 


> 


gallons, in the fourth 2 pounds of 
nonionic per 1000 gallons, and no ad- 
dition in the fifth or rinse bowl. This 
formula has been used successfully, 
with grease reduced from 15 per cent 
to a satisfactory level. H. C. Borghetty, 
Am. Dyestuff Reporter 36, 678-6 


(1947). 


Role of Antioxidants 

It is typical of a natural fresh 
fat that it will oxidize slowly during 
the early part of its storage, then the 
rate of oxidation will accelerate sud- 
denly, accompanied by the develop- 
This 


induction period has been shown to be 


ment of off-flavors and odors. 
due largely to the presence of natural 


antioxidants, and its duration varies 
within limits, with the kind and 
amount of antioxidant present. With 
few exceptions the only primary an- 


tioxidants are ortho and para-di- and 
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poly-phenolic compounds or substances 
having similar electronic configuration. 
Compounds having other positive 
groups such as amino in place of hy- 
droxy, are also antioxiygenic but are 
not generally suitable for use in food- 
stuffs. 

Aromatic amines are quite ef- 
fective but are used only in nonedible 
products because of their toxicity. Sub- 
stituted amines such as phenyl-alpha- 
naphthylamine and diphenyl-para- 
phenylene diamine are very active, as 
are certain amine aldehyde condensa- 
tion products and aminophenols, for 
example, aldol - alpha - naphthylamine, 
diphenyl hydrazine, diphenyl guani- 
dine, and diphenyl amine. The latter is 
used effectively in soap. J. E. W. Mc- 
Am. Perfumer &% Essential 


50, No. 3. 


Connell, 
Oil Revieu 


Critical Concentrations 
Increase in the temperature 


causes an apparent decrease in the 
critical concentration of soaps, as well 
as anionic and cationic synthetic de- 
determined by 


tergents, as spectral 


changes in various dyes. This apparent 


decrease in the critical concentration 
for micelle formation seems not to be 
a function caused by micelle forma- 
tion but rather due to changes in dye 
aggregation. Values reported for crit- 
ical concentrations by the dye method 
are at all times found to be smaller 
than those determined by either con- 
ductivity or refraction. Application 
of a titration technique in place of 
spectroscopic measurements permits 
critical 
micelle concentration. H. B. Klevens, 
]. Phys. & Colloid Chem. 51, 1143-53 


(1947). 


rapid determination of the 
i 


© annus 


Measuring Surface-Tension 

Measurements have been made 
of the interfacial tension at 25°C. of 
the mutually saturated benzene-water 
system, using a duNouy interfacial 
tensiometer and applying the appropri- 
ate Harkins F-factor. The average of 
18 measurements, using three rings, is 
32.67 dynes per centimeter, a value 
2.01 


generally accepted value for this inter- 


which is dynes lower than the 
facial tension. H. L. Cupples, J. Phy- 
‘§ Colloid Chem. 51, 1341-5 
(1947). 


Sie al 
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Antioxidant for Soap 

An antioxidant consists of di 
oxodisiloxane, obtained by the decom 
position of trichlorosilane with water 
It is used for the prevention of ran 
cidity in both fats and soaps. Chen 
Febrik von A.-G. Belgia 
Patent No. through Chem 
Abs. 


Heyden 
449,077; 


Improving Laundering 


An improved job on rayons 


and other synthetic fabrics is de 


scribed by 


Laundering in a report to its mem 


the American Institute of 


bers. Pre-conditioning of the fabrics 
by means of warm, moist air before 
pressing is the basis of the process. 
This helps eliminate the glazed ap 
pearance sometimes seen in garments 
made of synthetic fabrics after press 
ing. In the new process, moisture is 
drawn into the tumbler along with 
After 


tumbler, the garments are allowed to 


warm air. removal from the 
“condition” for an hour before press 
finished on the 
regular laundry press, which completes 
the drying. Rayon Textile Mo. 28, 438 
(1947). 


ing. They are then 








Peach Kernel Oil 

Oil expressed from peach ker 
nels has a yellow color and the follow 
ing constants: specific gravity, 15°C. 
0.9224, index, 25.5 °C. 


1.4699, saponification value 191.4, per 


refractive 


cent unsaponifiable 0.65, iodine num- 
ber 98.1, and acid value 0.67. W. A. 
Bush and B. J. Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 39, 1452 (1947). 


Cagan, 


Seap Monolayer Sorption 
Vapors from a number of or- 
to enter 
sodium 


stearate spread on a solution of tri- 


ganic solvents were found 


and expand monolayers of 
sodium phosphate. Acid soap films 
on disodium phosphate solution were 
This 


technique furnishes a new method for 


more resistant to penetration. 


studying moiecular interactions at sur- 
faces by exposing an insoluble mono- 
layer on water to the vapor of a 
volatile liquid. R. B. Dean and James 
W. McBain, J. Colloid Sci. 2, 383-5 
(1947). 
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SANITARY PRODUCTS 


A SECTION OF SOAP 





OME time ago, predictions were made that 

when the seasonal demand for DDT really 

got under way and the fight for 1948 
business began in earnest, there would be some 
severe price cutting. These predictions have come 
true. In recent weeks, the price for technical 
DDT has declined over twenty per cent. In 
the case of DDT formulations, the decline has 
been less. And while DDT prices go down, the 
basic chemicals from which it is produced remain 
high in price and critically scarce. 

Granted that demand over the past several 
months has shrunk to meager proportions, we are 
still at a loss to explain the lower prices except 
that a competitive fight for the market is under 
way. In our opinion, DDT is going to be an 
important insecticide material for a long, long 
time and current plant capacity will be required 
to supply the demand when the market gets back 
on an even keel. We cannot see where present 
low prices are anything but temporary. But in 
the meantime, the insecticide industry, both 
household and agricultural, is in a dither and 
completely confused. 


EFORE summer arrives, we would not be 
at all surprised to see a marked revival 
in the demand for rotenone and pyre- 

thrum products. Looking over the situation and 
discussing it with disinterested persons in the 
USDA and elsewhere, we will go further and 
stick our neck away out by stating that a scarcity 
of both of these materials, especially rotenone, is 
not at all unlikely before the 1948 season ends. 
Price cuts over recent months have made both of 
these old stand-bys considerably more attractive 
to insecticide marketers and users, and we have a 
hunch that a come-back is due. Prospective buy- 
ers who wait until March or April may find that 
they have waited too long. 
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CTIONS of some firms which have been 
in the household insecticide business for 
many years past would indicate that they 

believe this market to be just about dead. Two 
bad years have apparently convinced them and 
others as well that this is the case. But, on its face, 
this conclusion is erroneous. Bugs we shall always 
have with us in varying profusion. The winter 
weather map of the U. S. has led some entomolo- 
gists to predict that 1948 will be a big bug year. 
Maybe those who have stuck to their positions 
in the household insecticide field may yet reap a 
harvest before the year ends. Could be! 


GAD 


O collectors and shippers of carnauba wax 

in South America, we feel that a friendly 

word of advice should be passed along. 
American importers and users of carnauba wax 
are disgusted with the shilly-shallying of Brazi- 
lian shippers. That the floor wax industry of the 
United States is concentrating its efforts in earn- 
est to get away eventually from the use of car- 
nauba is no secret. 


Investigations into carnauba replacements are 
moving steadily forward, synthetic waxes being 
most heard about at the present time. That sugar 
cane wax, as yet in its infancy, might within not 
too many years come forward wholly to replace 
carnauba is altogether a possibility. News from 
Europe about the development of new mineral 
wax derivatives of interest are encouraging to 
floor wax manufacturers. And with all this in the 
picture, the constant attempts of shippers to force 
up and peg prices at high levels, to ship inferior 
wax, and to engage in other tricks only add 
impetus to the efforts of consumers to replace 
carnauba with something else. And eventually, 
their efforts are likely to be crowned with success. 











HE stability and residual tox- 


icity of DDT to a large num- 

ber of household insects has 
suggested to a number of workers its 
possibilities as an ingredient in paints 
and protective coatings. 

Lindquist et al. (1), who did 
much of the early work on DDT in the 
United States, considered the possi- 
bility of combining DDT in cold water 
paints to give both a decorative and 
insecticidal treatment at the same time. 
They found that 1 percent of DDT in 
calcimine gave 100 percent knockdown 
of flies in 74 minutes, whereas DDT 
in kerosene applied at the same dosage 
of DDT per square foot gave 100 per- 
cent knockdown of houseflies in 21 
minutes when treated boxes were tested 
2 days after treatment. After 44 days, 
DDT in calcimine gave 100 percent 
knockdown in 248 minutes while the 
DDT in kerosene gave a 100 percent 
knockdown in 153 minutes. They 
stated that higher concentrations of 
DDT in the calcimine were more 
effective. 

Campbell and West (2, 3) 
tested the effectiveness of DDT in sev- 
eral kinds of paints including cold 
water paint, oil-in-water emulsion 
paint, white lead oil paint and syn- 
thetic varnish enamel. They found that 
oil paints and a synthetic enamel were 
not insecticidal at all to houseflies but 


* Before Nat Assoc Insecticide and Disir 
fectant Mfrs. December 2, 1947, Baltimore, Md 
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Figure 1. 


Test Box Showing 
Treated Panels 


that cold water paint and emulsion 
paint gave good results. The emulsion 
paint with as little as 0.5 percent DDT 
was reported to kill flies and a § per 
cent DDT emulsion paint was shown to 
be effective for six months with only 
slight decrease in toxicity. A coating 
of DDT in coumarone resin was also 
found to be effective. Their testing 
procedure unfortunately was such that 
the toxicity of their treatments can- 
not be compared with those of other 
workers. 

Barnes (4) reported on the 
toxicity of DDT-incorporated water 
paints and oil-in-water emulsion paints 
on bedbugs and houseflies. The only 
paint tested on houseflies was a casein 
water paint into which oil was emulsi- 
fied. The dosage of 930 mg of DDT 
per square foot of surface gave 42 per- 
cent mortality after 24 hours on 15 
minutes exposure to the treated surface 
and 83 percent mortality after 24 
hours on 45 minutes exposure. The 
kill with bedbugs was considerably less 
than with flies for all paints tested. 

Gilmour (5) experimented 
with water paint, oil-in-water emul- 
sion paint, ordinary oil paint, flat oil 
paint containing clay and whiting, 
and glossy enamel paint. The flat oil 
paint with 3 to § percent DDT and 
the glossy enamel paint with 20 per- 
cent DDT were the most effective. 
The emulsion paint with § percent 
DDT was less effective, whereas the 
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ordinary oil paint with § percent DDT 
and the water paint with 1 percent 
DDT had very limited insecticidal 
properties. The most rapid knockdown 
was reported with the flat oil paint 
containing 5 percent DDT: 2 hours 
after the introduction of a treated 
panel, most of the flies were lying on 
the floor of the cage. It was demon- 
strated that after only a few seconds 
contact with the § percent DDT flat 
oil paint, or the 20 percent DDT 
enamel paint, 50 percent of the flies 
were dead within 24 hours. 

Carrick (6) and Carr (7) re- 
viewed the work on insecticidal paints 
and presented some of their own ideas 
on the subject. 

Seagren, Smith and Young (8) 
and Marchand (9) determined the efh- 
cacy of DDT for an antifouling paint 
for ship bottoms. Marchand reported 
using a white lead and linseed oil paint 
with 20 percent DDT. Both researches 
established the effective control of bar- 
nacles, but no control against the many 
other forms of marine life which ad- 
here to ship bottoms. 

Several workers investigated 
DDT protective coatings in the pack- 
aging of insect-vulnerable materials. 
Hayhurst (10) treated sacks with 
DDT in coumarone resin to obtain 0.63 
percent DDT in the fabric and found 
that the impregnated sacks gave com- 
plete control of grain insects on stor- 
age. According to the TAPPI Bulletin 
(11), the Quartermaster Corps con- 
ducted experiments employing 1 to 10 
percent DDT in microcrystalline wax 
as a dip for paperboard cartons. Com- 
plete. exclusion of cadelle larvae was 
reported with the treated cartons, while 
it was almost impossible to keep the 
larvae out of untreated food packages. 
Hoskins and Chamberlain (12) sum- 
marized their results on DDT and other 
chemicals in preventing termites from 
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entering food packages. It was stated 
that 3 to § percent DDT in wax de- 
layed penetration of damp and dry 
wood termites into kraft paper, light 
cardboard and cellophane for over 6 
months. 
The 


sketchy, offers great promise for the 


literature, although 
use of DDT in paints and protective 
coatings. The data given in this paper 
will present the formulator with use- 
ful information for the development 
of new specialized coatings having 
highly effective and long-lasting in- 


sect icidal propert ies. 
Testing Procedure 


HE simplest and most direct 
method of determining the toxic 
properties of the coatings was to note 
the rate of knockdown of houseflies 
when in contact with the treated sur- 
face. The fly larvae were raised in the 
laboratory on artificial manure made 
up with the N.A.I.D.M. grain mixture 
und the adult flies were fed on a whole 
milk and sugar preparation solidified 
with agar. 
Several types of test cages were 
employed, the box in Fig. 1 being the 
type found to be most satisfactory. 


The boxes 


the center of 


were 5” x 5” x § with 


holes in the sides and 
bottom. Five square metal plates were 
treated with the insecticidal coating 
and attached with bolts to the sides 
and bottom of each box. The top of 
the box was a sheet of transparent 
plastic with 1” hole for introducing the 
flies. The inside of the box, except for 
the cover, presented a treated surface 
so that when the flies were not flying 
or crawling on the cover they were in 
constant contact with the treated sur- 
face. It was observed that the flies spent 
very little time crawling upside down 


on the cover. The cover was held in 
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place with a rubber band and the hole 
plugged with a cork, as shown in Fig. 
1. Twenty-five to fifty flies 4-6 days 
old were introduced into each box and 
the time when half of the flies were 
knocked over was recorded as the time 
for 50 percent knockdown. It was felt 
that this procedure provided the best 
means of obtaining comparative data 
on the toxicity of different surface 
coatings. 

Interval exposure tests were run 
by permitting the flies to remain in the 
boxes for a definite length of time and 
then transferring them to an untreated 


cage. The time for 50 per cent knock- 


nomen SREP 3 a 


By S. S. Block* 


Engineering and Industrial 
Experiment Station 
University of Florida 


down was recorded for the transferred 
flies. 

Several tests were made using labor- 
atory-raised Aedes aegypti mosquitos, 
however, the knockdown times were 
about the same as for houseflies and the 
latter were easier to handle. A few runs 
were made with adult American cock- 


roaches which were collected locally. 
Experimental Findings 


N Table I is presented a list of the 
coating vehicles in which DDT 
was incorporated to the extent of 20 


per cent of the dry weight of the coat- 


A Mk . —< . 





The Insecticidal Effectiveness on Houseflies of DDT 
in Coating Vehicles.* 20 Percent DDT. 


Time for 50 Percent 


Knockdown (Minutes) 
Interval 
After Between 
Initial Specified Tests 
ating Vehicle Coating Type Test Interval (Weeks) 
Asphalt Varnish gilsonite 13 7 6 
Beckamine P-138 urea-formaldehyde 10 8 l 
Melmac 245-8 melamine-formaldehyde 38 12 2 
Carnauba vegetable wax 23 2 4 
Gyptal 2477 modified alkyd 30 15 0 
Teglac Z-152 rosin modified maleic type ester 30 18 2 
Nitrocellulose 14 second cotton 60 18 l 
Cellulose Acetate acetone soluble 120 18 a 
Casein animal protein 32 18 26 
Shellac natural resin 75 20 26 
Polyamide 93 fatty acid-ethylene diamine 28 20 4 
Vinylite polyvinyl acetate-chloride 150 22 26 
Super Beckacite 2100...pure phenolic 35 22 4 
Beeswax animal wax 30 23 4 
Glue .. animal protein 34 24 5 
Fabrisec AA wax emulsion 25 25 60 
Paraffin Max oaraffin 45 25 26 
Microcrystaline Wax paraffin 17 26 4 
Velsicol AD 6-3 polymerized diolefin 21 32 4 
Beckacite 1113 ........ modified phenolic 71 40 4 
AEBIEE, 2. ccccccveces alkyd emulsion 120 42 78 
Beckacite 1120 ........ non phenolic 53 42 4 
Ceresin mineral wax 21 43 4 
Rezyl 14 alkyd 100 49 65 
Silicate sodium silicate 65 50 26 
Cumar V paracourmarone-indene 220 64 26 
Gum Kauri natural resin 500 72 65 
Vinsol modified rosin 120 90 26 
Linseed-Tung Oil drying oil 450 160 104 
Parlon chlorinated rubber 35 180 4 
Bakelite XR3180 .modified phenolic 150 230 65 
Ester Gum rosin ester 300 300 26 
Cement portland cement 15 


*Listed in order of effectiveness as given in Column 2 
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ing. The time for 50 per cent knock- 


down is given for the coatings when 
they were first applied and after the 
interval of time indicated in the adjoin- 
ing column. As will be pointed out in 
a following paper, the toxicity of the 
coating film was not constant, but in 
most cases showed a definite increase 
with time. This phenomenon was at- 
tributed to a number of possible fac- 
tors including the slow crystalization 
of insecticide from a supersaturated 
solution. It is noted in Table I that, 
with a few exceptions, the increase of 
toxicity was evident in all types of 
vehicles tested. The time required to 
attain the maximum toxicity for each 
coating was found to be different for 
different vehicles. For example, a lin- 
seed-tung oil film showed increasing 
toxicity over a two year period while a 
nitrocellulose film attained its maxi- 
mum toxicity in one week. In Table | 
the time interval does not necessarily 
indicate the time when maximum tox- 
icity was attained, for several coatings 
were not retested for a considerable 
period after the first test. On the other 
hand, it will be observed that the more 
toxic coatings attained their maximum 
effectiveness within a relatively short 
time. This is important in estimating 
the practical value of an insecticidal 
coating. A linseed-tung oil-DDT film, 
which had a 50 per cent knockdown 
time of 18 minutes after two years, 
whereas its initial knockdown time was 
270 minutes, would have limited prac 


tical usefulness. 


In general it was found that the 
oil films or oil-modified resins produced 
coatings with DDT having rather poor 
insecticidal qualities. With the excep- 
tion of “Glyptal 2477,” a castor oil 
modified alkyd resin, none of the coat- 
ings of this group had 50 per cent 
knockdown times of less than 40 min- 
utes. Of the rosin derivatives, only 
“Teglac Z-152,” a  rosin-modified 
maleic type ester, produced a coating 
that was not at all satisfactory from 
the insecticidal standpoint. Among the 
vehicles derived from naturally-occur- 
ring materials, an asphalt varnish pro- 
duced by heating Gilsonite was out 
standing; producing a DDT film hav 
ing a 50 per cent knockdown time of 

minutes. The DDT-incorporated 


waxes, in general, were fair in insecti- 
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Time for 50Percent Knock Down in Minutes 


cidal potency, with carnauba the most 
effective. “Beckamine P-138,” a urea- 
formaldehyde resin, was outstanding in 
the group of purely synthetic resins 
both for its toxicity with DDT and 
the short time required to attain that 
high toxicity. This resin, clear and 
colorless, appeared to have excellent 
qualities for insecticidal coatings and 


was used in many of the tests discussed 








in this paper. Although the water- 
dispersible vehicles such as casein and 
glue with high concentrations of DDT 
were found not to be as toxic as had 
been expected, concentrations as low 
as | per cent DDT in casein gave 50 
per cent knockdown in less than one 
hour. 

Since the coating vehicles in Table 


I were tested without the constituents 


Figure 2. The Effect of Concentration of Insecticide in Urea- 
Formaldehyde Surface Coatings on the Rate of Knockdown of Flies 


Figure 3. The Effect of Time of Contact Between Flies and 
Insecticidal Coating Upon the Rate of Knockdown on Houseflies 
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Fig. 4. DDD 


Fig. 5. Gamma Benzene Hexachloride 





Fig. 6. DDT 


Photomicrographs of Insecticides in Urea-Formaldehyde 


of ordinary paints so as not to introduce 
complicating factors in comparing the 
toxicities, it was naturally of interest 
to determine the effect of a pigment on 
the effectiveness of the coating. In 
Table II a comparison of the toxicity of 
several vehicles with and without pig- 
ment is presented. The pigment used 
was titanium dioxide. It is seen that 
the drying oil coating was appreciably 
more toxic when sufficient pigment was 
added to the oil and DDT to absorb the 
oil and produce chalking. As reported 
by Gilmour (5), only the flat oil paint 
which contained considerable filler was 
The effect of the 
pigment in breaking up the glassy sur- 


found to be toxic. 


face of the silicate coating was evi- 
denced by a marked decrease in knock- 
down time. A similar result was ob- 


tained by abrading the surface of the 


toxicity of the urea-formaldehyde 
coating was not improved by the pig- 
ment. With this resin and with nitro- 
cellulose, crystals of DDT were readily 
formed on the surface of the coating, 
thereby providing excellent contact be- 
tween insecticide and insect, even with- 
out the addition of pigment. 

The interval exposure tests in Fig. 
3 illustrate the rapid transfer of the 
DDT to the fly. After 10 seconds con- 
tact of the flies with the nonpigmented 
urea-formaldehyde resin containing 20 
per cent DDT, half of the flies were 
knocked over in 40 minutes and all 
were knocked over in 150 minutes. 
With 45 seconds contact, all of the 
flies were knocked over within 41 min- 
utes. The same resin and insecticide 
with the pigment knocked over all the 


flies in 51 minutes after 1 minute ex- 


indicate, however, that for practical 
usage where the flies alight on a treated 
surface and quickly fly off, that at 


TABLE Ii 


The Insecticidal Effectiveness of 
Pigmented Coatings Employing 
Urea-Formaldehyde Resin as the 
Vehicle and DDT as the Toxicant 


Time for Time for 
Percent 50 Percent 100 Percent 
DDT Knockdown Knockdown 
in (minutes) (minutes) 
Dry Continuous 1 Minute 
Coating Contact Contact 
0.2 >450 >1440 
1.0 29 >1440 
5.0 13 59 
10.0 12 57 
20.0 9 51 


TABLE IV 


The Influence of Plasticizers on the 
Insecticidal Effectiveness of Surface 
Coatings Employing Urea-Formal- 
dehyde as the Vehicle and DDT 
(20 Percent) as the Toxicant. 20 Per- 



















silicate coating with emery paper. osure time as shown in Table III. —- 
~ : ' 7 oY r cent Plasticizer Based on Weight 
Abrading the oil coating surface, how- Table III demonstrates the tox- of Resin 
ever, did not affect the toxicity of that _ icity of the urea-formaldehyde-DDT Time for 
film as did the addition of pigment to _— coatings with as little as 1 per cent Kneghdvm 
absorb the oil. As shown in Fig. 2, the DDT. The 1 minute contact times phnencnenimntl ea 
Dimethyl Phthalate . cain a 
Dipheny] Phthalate . 24 
TABLE II Triphenyl Phosphate ........ 32 
. _ y -bacate . code ae 
The Effect of Inert Pigment on the Insecticidal nee — ved 12 


Effectiveness of Surface Coatings re 
least 5 per cent DDT in the vehicle is 


Percent Percent : : 
DDT in Pigment ii Time for required. From the data, there appears 
Coating Dry Dry 50 Percent : , c 
Vehicle Coating Coating Knockdown to be little advantage in employing 
(minutes) more than § per cent DDT. 
Linseed-Tung Oil 20 0 270 aoe all shy, . ings 
Linseed-Tung Oil 90 20 270 L rea-formaldehyde coatings are 
Linseed-Tung Oil 20 60 24 generally employed in baking enamels 
Linseed-Tung Oil 20 70 13 » enieidons ittle to be 
Nitrocellulose 20 0 17 and are considered too brittle o 
Nitrocellulose 20 60 15 used by themselves as the binding 
Urea-Formaldehyde 1 0 22 . : : a ma 
: re , riew of its excel- 
Urea-Formaldehyde 1 60 29 agent in paints In view RCE 
Glue 20 0 34 lent qualities as a vehicle for DDT in 
Giue 20 60 23 scticidal surface coatings, however, 
Silicate 20 0 50 insecticidal su ce c 8 , 
Silicate 20 60 24 (Turn to Page 171) 
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Every DAY Candy & Company researches for and 
creates NEW and BETTER floor waxes... TODAY, 
it's Candy's Supreme. This wax has already met with 
success. A step above Bright Beauty and Deluxe, its 
qualities of durability, safety underfoot, ease of appli- 
cation and water resistance are unchallenged. 
Candy's Supreme really puts weight behind the sales 


point about saving labor versus repeated application 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH DISTRIBUTORS 


All of Candy's products, Candy's Supreme, Candy's 
Deluxe and Candy's Bright Beauty are sold only through 
Distributors. They are packed in attractive containers 
under your own label . . . sold only by you . . . never 
direct to the consuming trade (except in Chicago to 
experimental accounts essential to research). All of 
Candy's products are competitively priced to allow you a 
liberal margin of profit. 


EXPERIMENTAL SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


% 





of a cheap wax. Put your private brand label around 
this product and competition just doesn’t exist. Put 
this wax on your hardest, toughest prospect's floors 
and you have a sale .. . and, YOU put money in the 
bank whenever you handle Candy’s waxes. All three 
meet the demands of your customers, no matter what 


their specifications may be. 





Wax Specialists for over 55 years 


Candy & Company, Inc 


2515 W. 35' ST., CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS OF PREPARED PASTE WAX, SPIRIT LIQUID PREPAR!? 
WAXES, POWDERED DANCE FLOOR WAX, CREAM FURNITURE P° 








SHE need for initiating large- 
scale control operations against 
insect enemies of mankind is 
materially greater than in times past. 
World populations are increasing, soil 
fertility is being depleted, and modern 
means of travel and transport are giv- 
ing imsects greater opportunity for 
spread. Increasing populations make 


necessary increased food protection, 


ind population congestion often inten- 
sifes insect problems. Depleted soil 


fertility and the accompanying reduc- 


tion of crop yields make the protec- 


tion of crops against destruction by 
insects more important. Today we are 
having brought to our attention more 
clearly and forcefully than ever before 
what food shortages mean, not only to 
the welfare or actual lives of men, but 
also to the future of nations and of the 
world. Certainly man can no longer 
ignore the fact that insects are cutting 
deeply into his food supply, both in the 
field and in the granary; that wool, 
mohair, and hides, as well as finished 
articles of clothing, are being unneces- 
sarily damaged or destroyed by insects; 


* Before Nat'l Assoc. Insecticide & Disinfec 
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and that the forests from which he 
gets his newsprint, his tools, and his 
protection from the elements are being 
devastated by these enemies. The free 
inter-communication between all parts 
of the world by present fast methods 
is definitely accelerating the spread of 
pests that destroy crops and carry dis- 


eases of plants and animals. 


On the brighter side of the pic- 
ture, we have at hand today much 
more effective weapons with which to 
combat this horde of aggressive insect 
enemies. I refer, of course, to the sev- 
eral new synthetic organic insecticides 


ind the new devices for applying them 


Factors Affecting Residual 
Sprays 


UCH of the available informa- 

tion on the residual action of 
insecticides and on government con- 
duct of control operations has em- 
anated from work on agricultural and 
forest pests. Persistent spray residues 
that continue to operate against pests 
for some time are very desirable, but 
are of serious concern if they are toxic 


to higher animals, including man, and 
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ire not easily removed from crops. At 
the time the insecticidal value of DDT 
and certain other chlorinated hydro- 
carbons was discovered, nothing was 
known of their toxicity to higher ani- 
mals, and now, despite considerable re- 
search on this question, much remains 
to be learned. This is especially true 
with reference to the effect of long- 
continued consumption of, or exposure 
to, relatively small quantities of these 
materials and absorption of insecticides 
by animals treated for the control of 
external parasites. There is also need 
for much more research and observa- 
tion on the effect of these residues on 
insects, 

Some of the factors that appear 
to influence the effectiveness and per- 
sistence of insecticidal residues are the 
nature of the treated surface; the de- 
gree of exposure to light, sun, rain, 
wind, smoke, grease, and dust; the 
abundance of the insects on the sur- 
face; and the kind of formulation used. 
Unfinished adobe walls appear to ab- 
sorb and mask the action of DDT 
within a relatively short time—1 to 3 
months. This is also true, but to a 


lesser extent, of concrete walls and 
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those made of cinder block. On wood 
surfaces the effectiveness and _persis- 
tence vary with the hardness and other 
characteristics. The type of surface 
finish also materially affects the re- 
sidual action of DDT deposits. On 
freshly whitewashed or painted sur- 
faces, the residual action of DDT is 
markedly reduced. In general, the ef- 
fectiveness of DDT is reduced when it 
is mixed with varnishes, oil paints, 
cold-water paints, or whitewashes. Pre- 
sumably this is due to the binding of 
the DDT crystals in the paint, which 
prevents them from coming to the 
surface, and to the alkalinity or other 
characteristics of the carrying medium. 
There is no doubt that the residual ac- 
tion of DDT in combinations with 
paint and whitewash is dependent on 
the formulas involved. Apparently 
some of them permit the DDT to come 
to the surface gradually as the coating 
hardens. Too little is known of this 
matter to evaluate it fully at this time. 

The reported failure of DDT to 
control flies effectively in Italy and 
Greece in 1947, as compared with the 
highly satisfactory results obtained in 
previous years, and a few reports of 
similar tenor in this country are worthy 
of serious consideration. Some workers 
have attributed this falling-off of effec- 
tiveness to the development of resistant 
insect strains. That this can occur in 
the case of the common house fly of 
this country has been shown by experi- 
ments conducted by members of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine at Orlando, Florida. In these 
studies house flies were exposed to DDT 
sprays of low concentrations, and from 
the surviving members of the exposed 
insects another generation was reared. 
This procedure was continued through 
many generations, and the resulting 
insects were found to be resistant not 
only to DDT but to other insecticides 
is well. 

Similar instances of the devel 
opment of insects resistant to insecti- 
cides have been observed in the case 
of the codling moth, the California red 
scale, and other pests. The possibility 
of the development in nature of strains 
of house flies or other insects resistant 
to DDT is therefore not surprising. 
However, DDT has been shown to be 


so deadly to house flies that it seems 
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Although the newer insecticides have aided 


large scale control programs, many problems 


still remain. The author describes a few. 


doubtful that a strain capable of with- 
standing it could develop, especially in 
so short a time. Evidently something 
is going wrong, and we should find out 
as soon as possible what it is and cor- 
rect it. Perhaps some of the trouble is 
the result of poor formulations, im- 
proper application, unusual fly abun- 
dance due to neglect of sanitation or 
climatic conditions favorable for fly 
production, or to a combination of 


these and other factors. 


Residual Spray Effectiveness 


A’ a residual insecticide, DDT con- 
tinues to be outstanding. For 
application to buildings for control of 
flies, mosquitoes, sand flies, and a num- 
ber of other pests it will doubtless con- 
tinue to be a favorite. For certain pests 
in buildings, however, other chlorinated 
hydrocarbons will no doubt find a def- 
inite place. 

One of these chlorinated hydro- 
carbons, chlordane, has already come 
into wide use against cockroaches and 
ints. From the standpoint of residual 
action against house flies and mos- 
quitoes, it is much less persistent than 
DDT, although it may be as effective 
during the first month or so after 
application and, at times, quicker in 
action. This rapid effect may be due 
in part to its fumigating action, which 
no doubt plays a part in its effective- 
ness against cockroaches and certain 
other insects in hiding places. At the 
Orlando laboratory chlordane was 
found to be effective against the house 
fly and yellow-fever mosquito for about 
13 weeks when applied at the rate of 
100 mg. per square foot, as compared 
with at least 36 weeks for similar dos- 
ages of DDT. Against body lice, in 
laboratory tests, chlordane was found 
to be equally as toxic as DDT, and 
more lasting except when used as an 
impregnant in clothing which was sub- 
jected to laundering. 

Benzene hexachloride was found 


to be much less persistent than DDT 
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as a residual spray against house flies 
and yellow-fever mosquitoes. It was 
effective for about nine weeks, as com- 
pared with more than 36 weeks for 


be 


DDT. Furthermore, its odor must 
eliminated before it will be acceptable 
for general household use. Its residual 
action against lice and ticks on live- 
stock is of short duration and less than 
that of DDT. The fumigation effect of 
benzene hexachloride gives it some ad 
vantage, however, as by it the lice eggs 
may be killed. 

Chlorinated camphene has 
shown less residual effect than DDT in 
experimental operations involving a 
number of household pests. Against the 
house fly 100 mg. per square foot gave 
effective control for nine weeks, as 
compared with more than 36 weeks 
for DDT. Its odor is against its use in 
habitations. For combating chiggers 
and the lone star tick on an area basis, 
it is promising and appears to have 


some residual effect. 


Long-Time Residual Effects 


HE methoxy analog of DDT, 

TDE, and other new insecticides 
are promising for certain uses. Time 
and extensive use alone will enable us 
to determine the long-time effect of 
the residual sprays. For use against 
household pests no special difficulties 
from the destruction of beneficial in- 
sects are anticipated, but the possibility 
of development of resistant strains as 
previously mentioned should not be 
overlooked. 

In large-scale field use, how- 
ever, many complicating factors are 
certain to be encountered. By accel 
erating research in the toxicological 
field and proceeding cautiously on the 
basis of research findings and close ob 
servation on practical operations, we 
do not anticipate any serious difficul- 
ties. Even though new materials may 
be found that are highly effective 
igainst certain pests, we cannot afford 


to step out freely and ignore the possi- 
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bilities of untoward results from insec- 

cidal residues, especially from the 
indpoint of accumulative effects. 

Already some complications 

ve arisen from the use of DDT in 

rchard spraying. The appearance of 

the red-banded leaf roller in sufficient 


1umbers to cause damage and require 


pecial control measures, following the 
use of DDT for codling moths in many 
eastern orchards, is a case in point. 
Likewise, the great increase in the 
Pacific mite and the European red mite 
in apple orchards sprayed with DDT 
has caused some growers to discontinue 
the use of DDT and others to modify 
their spray programs, and all to seek 


killers. An in- 


crease in woolly apple aphids on apples 


more effective mite 
und pears has caused northwestern or- 
chardists to hold aloof from DDT, even 
though it is highly effective against the 
codling moth. The aphid build-up ap- 
pears to be associated with the destruc- 
tion by the DDT of the aphid’s enemies, 
especially the parasite A phelinus. 
The use of DDT on cotton has 
often resulted in severe infestations of 
the cotton aphid. Applications of 
chlordane, benzene hexachloride, and 
DDT have been followed by bollworm 
outbreaks, and frequently by red spider 
infestations. These difficulties are 
largely chargeable to the destructive 
effects of these insecticides on the nat- 
ural enemies. They can be overcome 
by combining them with other insec- 
ticides, by continuing applications 
later in the season, or by other means. 
The effect of applications of 
DDT to large forest areas has been 
studied intensively, and it is generally 
agreed that, when minimum dosages 
are applied consistent with controlling 
BYP) 
spruce budworm, or the tussock moth, 


such pests as the moth, the 
the general insect populations other 
than the specific pest being fought are 
knocked down but return approximate- 
ly to normal numbers the following 


year or even sooner. 


Control by Government Agencies 
HE extent and kind of govern- 
ment participation in insect-con- 

trol programs and the attitude of the 

public to such participation are de- 
pendent on a number of factors. 
We must recognize the neces- 


sity of government conduct of contro! 
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campaigns to meet emergencies, such 
as the appearance of yellow fever or 
bubonic plague in this country. Of 
course, all of us may not agree on what 
is an emergency. Then there are many 
outbreaks, especially of agricultural 
pests, with which the nation may be 
concerned but in which the individuals 
in the infested area are not sufficiently 
interested to carry on control work. 
Where eradication of a pest is 
the objective, it appears logical, for 
government agencies to carry out the 
program. In such cases quarantine en- 
forcement is usually involved, and 
inspections and continual follow-up un- 
til the last insect is destroyed are costly 
and require personnel experienced in 
the planning and execution of such 
work. Such personnel are usually not 
outside of 


available governmental 


agencies. 


Insect Control Campaign 

HERE are several ways in which 

control operations conducted un- 
der government auspices have to be 
carried out. For example, the extensive 
spraying program for gypsy moth con- 
trol was executed by the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant 
U.S.D.A., and cooperating States with 


Quarantine, 


their own materials, planes, and pilots, 
but with some contract work. In the 
tussock moth spray program, on the 
other hand, the spray applications were 
made entirely under contract. In the 
1947 gypsy moth operation, 163,659 
acres of infested forest were treated in 
six States. In the tussock moth con- 
trol work 413,469 acres of timber were 
sprayed from the air in Idaho, Oregon, 
and Washington during the period May 
22 to July 2, 1947. 

The malaria-control effort that 
is being carried out by the U. S. Public 
with 


Health Sevice in 


State health departments, as I under- 


cooperation 


stand it, has as its ultimate objective 
the eradication of malaria from this 
country. The initial objective of the 
Malaria Control in War Areas program 
of the U. S. Public Health 


was to protect military and war indus- 


Service 


trial personnel from malaria among 
civilians. The subsequent work carried 
on under the so-called extended pro- 
gram, on the other hand, was designed 


primarily to protect civilian popula- 
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tions in the areas where malaria was 
most prevalent from malaria brought 
to this country by military carriers of 
the disease. Although the use of resid- 
ual sprays for adult-mosquito control 
is the principal control measure, lar- 
viciding and incidental drainage are 
carried out in communities approved 
by health authorities. In general, labor 
and materials for permanent drainage 
are provided locally. A training pro- 
gram for workers and an educational 
program for the public are prominent 
features of the extended program of 
the Service, the idea being that more 
effective work will be done and long- 
time benefits realized through educa- 
tion, participation of many individuals, 
and community effort. As a byproduct 
of the spraying for Anopheles mos- 
quito control, striking reductions of 
flies, fleas, bedbugs, cockroaches, and 
other kinds of mosquitoes have re- 
sulted. 
This work was carried on in 
266 counties in 13 States, and in cer- 
tain counties an effort was made to 
treat every house that was not ade- 
quately protected against mosquitoes. 
The endemic - typhus control 
work is being carried on by the U. S. 
Public Health 


same cooperative way as the malaria 


Service in much the 
control. Attention in this work is fo- 
cused on thorough rat control through 
ratproofing and rat destruction, and 
also on the use of DDT for destroying 
ectoparasites on the rats. The Service 
is endeavoring to impress on local 
health departments the necessity of 
maintaining rat control as a permanent 
activity. 

In each of these undertakings 
there has been a considerable element 
of experimentation, as these methods 
of attack had never been tried on a 
large scale and the outcome was and 
still is problematical. 

The widespread efforts to con- 
trol house flies through the use of 
DDT 


much attention. 


residual sprays have attracted 
The method of con- 
ducting this work has varied widely in 
different States, and even in different 
localities. In some instances the mate- 
rials and equipment have been fur- 
nished and the work has actually been 


governmental agencie Se 
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Fumigants and Insecticides of Tested Reliability 
For Your Manufacturing Requirements 
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vailable Now! 


. . . . | 
Dow fumigants and insecticides are backed by many 
years of research and testing in Dow laboratories, plus 


wide use in every field of pest control. 


(Ethylene Dichloride 75° and Carbon Tetrachloride 25%) 
An all-purpose grain and spot fumigant mixture. 


DOWFUME EB-5 


(Ethylene Dibromide 5%) 
For use in farm or large elevator bins . . . penetrates all levels of the 
bin—controls pests in surface layers of grain as well. 


DOWFUME EB-15 


(Ethylene Dibromide 15%) 
For local mill machinery and spot fumigation. 


SPECIAL FUMIGANT MIXTURES 


Prepared to your specifications under expert technical supervision. 


DOWKLOR 


(Chlordane Cy H, Clg) Refined or Agricultural Grade. Also three 
formulations: DOW KLOR-20°7-Oil Concentrate, DOW KLOR-40°;- 
Emulsifiable and DOWKLOR-40°-Wettable. Combines contact, 
fumigant and stomach toxicity to most crawling insects. 


Your inquiries are invited. 





FUMIGANT DIVISION 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY + MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


* Philadelphia + Washington + Cleveland + Detroit + Chicago TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
* Heuston + Sean Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
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ian Government Building Maintenance 


HE Public Buiidings Adminis- 
tration is the largest operator 
of office buildings in the world. 
It operates in the District of Colum- 
bia and adjacent area approximately 
350 office buildings, totaling 46,000,- 
000 sq. ft. of space. Outside of the 
District of Columbia it operates ap- 
proximately 450 buildings totaling up 


to about 25,000,000 sq. ft. of space. 


It is responsible for the clean- 
ing, guarding, repair and preservation 
of these buildings. To accomplish the 
cleaning it employs approximately 
6,000 charmen and charwomen, and 


450 charforce supervisors. 
Methods of differ 


from those used in the home and in 


cleaning 


smaller office buildings. The cost of 
cleaning is kept firmly in mind. Satis- 
factory cleaning is maintained with a 
minimum of personnel. To accomplish 
this the administration is always look- 
ing for and instructing its personnel 
in better methods. Better insecticides, 
cleaners, waxes, and similar products 


are constantly being sought. 


New employees are continually 
*sained in accepted methods and all 
smployees in new methods. Most 
groups of employees in general do an 
excellent job, but each group has a 
number of employees who have a difh- 
cult time catching on to the correct 
way of performing their job. We know 
we cannot obtain a complete group of 
“ideal” employees because of the vari- 
ance in individuals. However, we be- 
lieve the industry in time can give us 
a complete group of “ideal” sanitary 
products. By “ideal” in this case I 
don’t mean the items we dream about; 


* Before National Associat Insecticide at 
lisinfectant Manufacturer Baltimore M 
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that is, wave a wand and presto, every- 
thing is clean; but I do mean prod- 
ucts that will answer the following 
problems. 

In the field of cleaners, we are 
looking for a neutral cleaner, that re- 
quires little or no rinsing, that will 
not leave an insoluble film on the floor, 
that does not spall marble or terrazzo, 
that works equally well in hot or cold 
water, and that combines all of these 
properties with good detergent action 
when used with our methods of 
cleaning. 

I might explain that we use 
electric scrubbing machines with a 
vacuum water pickup on all corridors 
of marble, terrazzo or quarry tile. We 
do not rinse. A mop man follows the 
machine and picks up any water that 
spills to the side and also mops all cor- 
ners. In this way we can scrub ap- 
proximately 7,500 sq. ft. of floor area 
an hour with one machine and two 
men. Office rooms which generally 
have linoleum or asphalt tile floor cov- 
erings are scrubbed with divided or 
concentrated weight scrubbing ma- 
chines and then rinsed. This work is 
done by crews which pass on from 
section to section as required. Daily 
cleaning is done by charwomen, each 
of whom has a zone of duty averaging 
14,000 sq. ft. of space, depending on 
the type of occupancy. These char- 
women each night, sweep and buff 
with a dry mop their zone of duty in 
addition to dusting, emptying waste 
baskets, etc. We use a large quantity 
of soap, but soaps do not work well 
when used in cold water. They require 
thorough rinsing, and unless the floor 
is thoroughly rinsed, deposits of insolu- 
ble soaps are left on the floor. Alkaline 


salts cause spalling of marble and ter- 
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razzo. They are harsh on the hands and 
can easily be, and are frequently, mis- 
used. Although proper instructions are 
given, most employees use too much of 
any detergent. When using alkaline 
salts a highly alkaline solution results. 
We have a large number of monu- 
mental buildings in our care and have 
several areas of spalled marble floors 
caused by the use of alkaline salt 
cleaners. Alkaline salt cleaners also 
leave deposits of insoluble salts on the 
floor when used in scrubbing machines 
and thorough rinsing is not performed. 

Synthetic detergents for our 
methods of cleaning have the most 
desirable features. They rinse easily, 
work equally well in hot and cold 
water, do not leave insoluble deposits, 
are neutral and do not cause dermatitis. 
Excessive use of the detergent does no 
harm. However, we would like to see 
a synthetic with better soil removal 
properties when used for floor scrub- 
bing. We have seen and used numerous 
combinations of synthetic and alkaline 
salt cleaners. However, all of these 
cleaners have the undesirable properties 
of the alkaline salt cleaners when used 
on marble. 

In the field of waxes, we are 
looking for a water-emulsion wax that 
has good appearance, durability, will 
resist removal with plain water, and 
has good anti-slip properties. I say the 
wax must resist removal with water 
because in our method of cleaning we 
frequently use a slightly damp mop to 
remove dust and then buff the floor. 
We want a wax film to stay down a 
long time, resist frequent damp mop- 
pings and frequent bufhings. The long- 
er we can stretch the period between 
the applications of wax the less expen- 


sive our operation becomes. We want a 
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For Effective Teamwork in Cleaning and Sanitizing 


NS 


The 
Tritons 


hyamines 


* Potent, yet safe bactericides, the HyaMines are *Among the Triton family of surface-active 


exceptionally useful for disinfecting dishes, glasses 
and silverware in hotels and restaurants ... and for 
sanitation in the dairy and food processing indus- 
tries. The Hyamines are pure, dry, powdered 
quaternary ammonium salts, which can be used 
with hot or cold water and do not lose their 
strength in standing. Odorless themselves, they 
are positive deodorizers, exceptionally free from 
irritation tendenvies. 


agents, the non-ionic types such as Triton X-100 
are of particular interest for cleaning and sanitizing 
applications. Trrton X -100 is fully compatible with 
the cation-active Hyamines, as well as with soap 
and other anion-active materials. It is especially 
effective for cleaning hard surfaces, unaffected by 
hard water. When diluted for use, it is tasteless, 
odorless, non-corrosive... gives good drainage, 
leaves no scum or curd. 


In a host of cleaning and sanitizing applications, the 100°, -active Hyamines 
and Tritons are effectively teamed in the fight against germs and dirt. Full 
details on the Hyamines, and on the particular Triton best suited for your 
specific requirements in surface-active agents, are available on request. 


Hyamine and Triton are trade-marks, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Oakland. Canadian Distributor: P. N. Soden & Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
Represented by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S. R. L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal South American cities. 


ROHM &. HAAS COMPANY a 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Manufacturers of Chemicals including Plastics + Synthetic Insecticides + Fungicides - Enzymes « Detergents 
Germicides « Chemicals for the Leather, Textile, Ceramic, Rubber, Paper, Petroleum and other Industries 
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wax that is hard to remove. Some peo- 
ple want to use waxes that are easy 
to remove. Hospitals scrub their floors 
frequently and rewax after every 
scrubbing. Naturally they want a ma- 
terial that will come up easily with 
soap and water. We have used waxes 
chat will re-emulsify with one applica 
tion of plain water and others that will 
withstand numerous applications of 
water before removal. The latter is our 
choice. 

We have at times, after floors 
have been newly waxed, received fre- 
quent complaints about the slipperiness 
of the surface. To reduce the number 
of these complaints we have tried to 
find suitable anti-slip wax finishes. 
However, we have found that a wax 
with good anti-slip properties does not 
look as well or wear as well as the 
ordinary type of floor wax. Several 
years ago we used a small quantity of 
a material that was definitely anti- 
slip. It was so tacky that the char- 
women complained of not being able 
to push a broom over it freely. It had 
a flat appearance and it wore off the 
floor in a few weeks. This was the 
extreme in an anti-slip floor wax and 
it illustrates what we do not want. 

In the past several years we 
have reduced slipperiness complaints 
by applying less wax less frequently, 
and buffing very frequently. Asphalt 
tile corridors in the Pentagon Building 
are buffed every night with a buffing 
machine. We have maintained waxed 
asphalt tile corridors reasonably well 
with one application of wax in a year. 
The corridors are buffed nightly. When 
they begin to look too dull we wash 
them with cold water without deter- 
gent using a power scrubbing machine 
with a vacuum water pickup, and fol- 
low this with machine buffing. 

The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards has checked the slipperiness of 
various types of waxes over a period of 
time following application of the waxes 
on asphalt tile surfaces in the Penta- 
gon Building. In order that we may 
obtain more information on various 
finishes we have duplicated their slip 
testing instrument and are preparing 
to conduct additional tests in the near 
future. (Editor’s Note: Percy A. Sieg- 
ler, National Bureau of Standards, De- 
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partment of Commerce, Washington, 
explained the use of an “anti-slip” 
testing machine in a paper before the 
National Association of Insecticide and 
Disinfectant Manufacturers, Decem- 
ber 3, 1947, Baltimore. The paper, 
titled “Slipperiness of Walk-Way Sur- 
faces” was featured in the January 
1948 issue of this magazine. ) 

In the field of rodent and in- 
sect control, we have been very suc- 
cessful by being persistent in our pur- 
suit of these pests. We are obtaining 
effective control; however we are al- 
ways looking for new items and meth- 
ods that will give us more permanent 
control. We have in the District of 
Columbia five exterminators who pre- 
pare baits and insecticides, continuous- 
ly train other employees in their use, 
and handle the more difficult tasks of 
extermination. 

For mice we use strychnine 
coated canary seed. For rats we use 
red quill, strychnine, phosphorus 
paste, antu and “1080.” The red squill 
and antu are mixed with a large vari- 
ety of products, refrigerated and dis- 
tributed as required. Sun flower seeds 
are coated with strychnine and are 
used for variety. The experienced ex- 
terminators are using 1080 in base- 
ment areas and heating tunnels. In the 
few cases where burrows are found 
outside of buildings we use chlorpicrin 
because its presence is easily detected 
if there is seepage into a building. 

For roach control we have been 
preparing a solution of 25 per cent 
DDT in xylene. This solution is ap- 
plied in lavatories, janitor sink rooms, 
wire closets, and laboratories with a 
paint brush to areas where roaches will 
nest. Wall areas back of and under 
basins, around door hinges, and back 
of pipe collars are treated. The bottom 
outside and inside surfaces of trash 
containers are painted. The backs of 
movable lockers in locker rooms are 
painted. In wire closets, pipe runs are 
coated so that roaches migrating from 
floor to floor will contact the DDT. 
All of the rooms in the buildings are 
not treated, but only rooms known to 
be favored breeding places for roaches. 

Practically all of the buildings 
we operate in the Washington area 
have had this treatment. We have 
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buildings in which we have seen no 


roaches, in areas that have been treated 
in this manner, for as long a period as 
six months. We have other buildings in 
which we do not know what the effec- 
tive length of treatment is because the 
DDT deposit, although applied over a 
year ago, is still giving us effective 
control. By using this method of 
treatment we have not killed all the 
roaches in the building, but we have 
prevented the roaches from breeding 
in the treated areas, and therefore 
spraying and dusting is not necessary 
in these areas. Whenever roaches are 
found in areas impractical to treat in 
this manner, a kerosene base spray 
containing pyrethrum and DDT is 
used. 

Before using the 25 per cent 
solution of DDT we had experimented 
with 6%, per cent, 12! per cent, 25 
per cent and 50 per cent solutions in 
various buildings. The weaker 6% per 
cent solution appeared to give us con- 
trol for one week to two months, but 
in general was not satisfactory. The 
12'% per cent solution gave us longer 
control and the heavier concentrations 
of 25 per cent and 50 per cent gave 
us the longest periods of control. The 
length of the period of control appears 
to vary with the degree of housekeep- 
ing maintained and the type of build- 
ing. Air conditioned buildings and 
spaces that are relatively dust free have 
been kept roach free for longer periods 
of time. Dust and dirt covering the 
deposit of DDT makes it ineffective. 

Other insect control work has 
been with paper mites, bed bugs, and 
carpet beetles. Since the introduction 
of DDT sprays our problems with 
paper mites and bed bugs have prac- 
tically disappeared. We do have a con- 
tinuous problem with carpet beetles 
and we are at present obtaining effec- 
tive control with the use of a pyreth- 
rum, DDT spray, and by subjecting 
infested furniture to a temperature of 
150°F. for 18 hours in a specially 
built room. 

In addition to the above prob- 
lems we are interested in all problems 
concerning building maintenance. We 
are continually looking for new and 
better items and methods. We wel- 
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come your suggestions. 











Boost Your Insecticide Sales 
with ¥O¢R OW Brand Sprayer 











One of Our Best Sellers! 


No. 100 SPRA-WELL 
CONTINUOUS SPRAYER 


Sprays At Any Angle Without 
‘Throwing Stream 


A new type continuous sprayer 
utilizing a pump barrel enclosed 
in an outer barrel, in which a 
continuous pressure is built up. 
This patented design eliminates 
many disadvantages of the old 
type continuous sprayer. No 
nozzle to adjust. No loose parts. 
Syphon tube requires no clean- 
ing—cannot clog. Sprayer oper- 
ates at full efficiency with full or 
partially full tank. Positive in 
action. Furnishes a large volume 
of spray, well broken up. 











484 BLOOMFIELD AVENUE 


Irs smart merchandising for 
you to sell your own brand sprayer 
with your insecticides. You pro- 
vide a convenient means for the 
efficient use of your insecticides. 
You keep the buyer's attention 
wholly on your brand name. You 
increase the sales of your insecti- 
cides. And, you make a plus profit 
on sprayer sales. 


We make a complete line of 
continuous and intermittent type 


hand sprayers in capacities of 
5 oz. to 3 qts. from tin plate 
and noncorrosive metals. We can 
supply any quantity to meet your 
requirements. If quantities war- 
rant, we can lithograph both 
reservoir and gun with your own 
brand name. We specialize in 
custom-built sprayers to your own 
design and specifications for use 
with your type of chemical or 
insecticide. Let us quote on your 
requirements. Write today! 


Only SPRA-WELL Hand Sprayers offer these 4 big features 


* Detachable tank allows larger opening for easy filling. 


* Detachable tank, as well as barrel, can be lithographed. 


* Detachable tanks and barrels pack in half the space of ordinary 


type sprayers. 


* Alternate layer packing of detachable tanks and barrels prevents 
denting during shipment and handling. 


STANDARD CONTAINER, INC. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Spraying Equipment for 25 Years 
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REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


under the new Federal Insecticide Act 


By Sanford J. Hill* 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


HE passage of the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide and Roden- 
ticide Act and the 
Model State Bill in seven states (North 
Carolina, Colorado, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Vermont and 
necessary for 


similar 


Kansas) has made it 
many manufacturers and distributors 
of economic poisons to register their 
products more widely. It is probably 
conservative to say that the amount of 
registration work has increased at least 
five-fold within the past ten 
Not only has the number of states re- 


years. 


quiring registration increased but in 
most cases manufacturers have added 
many more products to their various 
lines. To lighten the work involved in 
registration, representatives of the 
NAIDM and AIFA have been work- 
ing with state regulatory officials since 
the first of the year for the adoption 
of uniform registration procedures 
with the object of eliminating a tre- 
mendous amount of repetitive typing 
and signing, and making possible rapid 
completion of registration, accurately, 
and with a minimum of labor. Many 
are familiar with the multiplicity of 
forms which has existed in the past. 
Some states have had odd-shaped forms 
requiring the use of a long-carriage 
typewriter which in most offices is not 
readily available. Other states have re- 
quired individual product forms to be 
completed in multiple. In many cases 
insufficient space has been allotted for 
filling in the necessary information. 
Those who have worked with these 
forms will think of other cumbersome 


features associated with them. 


* Before the Nat'l. Association Insecticide & 
Disinfectant Mfrs., Baltimore Md., De l, 
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Simplified procedure for preparing cover 
sheets and data sheets for Federal and 
State registration. .adapting existing single 
product forms for use as cover sheets. 


Che main points of the uniform 
procedure as recommended by the asso- 
ciations were set forth in news bul- 
letins distributed last August. Under 
this new system, application for the 
registration of all products is made on 
a cover sheet. Attached to this will be 
product data sheets for each product 
to be registered and, when required, 
labels for each product. This system is 
adaptable to every state’s requirements 
and the form of the cover sheet is suffi- 
ciently flexible to provide for slight 
variations among the various state 
laws. 

It is important to prepare regis- 
tration material carefully so that in so 
far as possible it will be acceptable to 
the officials receiving it. This will ob- 
viate the necessity for extended corre- 
spondence requesting further informa- 
tion and revisions. It is of the utmost 
importance that the person or persons 
in charge of the registration work for 
any company should (1) carefully read 
the various laws, or at least the sections 
of the laws pertaining to registration, 
(2) carefully study any regulations 
which have been promulgated, and 
finally, (3) observe the instructions 
which are on or sent with the registra- 
tion blanks. Reports from both federal 
and state officials indicate that these 
things have not always been done and 
that many unsatisfactory applications 
for registration have resulted. It is 
grossly unfair to expect satisfactory 
results if the completion of registration 
material is assigned to a person un- 
familiar with all the details. 

The cover sheet should be com- 
pleted first in preparing applications 


for registration. Most prospective ap- 
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plicants have received application 
blanks 
Division and from Kansas, Vermont 
and South Dakota. 


examples of the new procedure. 


from the Federal Insecticide 


They are typical 


HE federal blank is a masterpiece 

of simplicity and the Insecticide 
Division is to be congratulated for pro- 
viding such a form. On this form the 
number of products to be registered 
should be stated in the designated 
space. In listing the brand names they 
may be numbered consecutively, if de- 
sired, but it is probably undesirable to 
number the products because the se- 
quence will lose significance when addi- 
tional blanks are used for subsequent 
registrations and if certain products are 
not accepted for registration. The space 
provided for listing will accommodate 
about forty names and, as mentioned 
on the blank, if this is insufficient the 
listing may continue on an attached 
sheet. Attention is drawn to the last 
feature on the blank which provides 
for a mailing address if different from 
that shown with the firm name. In 
large companies direction of mail to an 
individual more 
prompt delivery and accordingly more 
prompt attention. ‘It should be noted 
that only one copy of this form is to 
be submitted each time application is 
made for registration. A carbon copy 
should be retained for file. 


frequently insures 


Kansas was one of the first 
states to adopt the new procedure. 
Since annual registration and fees are 
required in Kansas their form differs 
slightly from the federal application. 
This form may be used for all types 


of registration—original, supplemental 
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DETERGENTS 


Synthetic Soap Powders 


Technical Grade Chemicals 1. SPRAY DRIED (Bead Form). Synthetic 
. Sodium Metasilicate-Pentahydrate. Organic Detergents with polyphosphates. 
A COMPLETE PRODUCT ready for 
2. Poly-Phos . 
packaging. 


A Super Poly-Phosphate , 
2. Granular (dense) Synthetic Organic 


3. Sodium Sulphate (Glauber’s Salts) Detergent for Wool Scouring and other 


Anhydrous industrial uses. 


MIXED DETERGENTS 


M i ) Mild general household cleaner for painted 
etapius ) surfaces. No wiping or rinsing required. 


. . | (Pink or White) Built to government speci- 
Dishwashing Compound ) fications for Machine Dishwashing. 


With or without —— yng Re- 

: - quires no wiping. en germicide is in- 

Hand Dishwashing Compound cluded, dishes are sanitized. Germicide is 
non-toxic, odorless, and tasteless. 


A new product for washing cars, buses, 


Streakless Car Wash < trucks, etc. Will not streak. No wiping 
| necessary. 


| 50% less water than regular soap powders. 


Concentrated Soap Powder , For laundries, institutions, launderettes, 
| home laundering. 


\ For cement or wood floors, i 
° : grease pits. 
Driveway Cleaner ) kitchen floors, meat packing plants. ete. 


As bosic manufacturers of cleaning chemicals, we have facilities 
for producing special cleansers for any particular purpose. 


MACKENZIE LABORATORIES, Inc. 
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Front and Yarnall Streets, Chester, Pa. 
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and re-registration. As stated at the 
top of the sheet the latter two types of 
registration should be indicated by 
reading the list with the appropriate 
lesignation. Re-registration may be 
effected merely by listing the products 
concerned provided no changes in 
product or labeling have occurred dur- 
ng the year. However, it is suggested 
on the blank that complete data be 
submitted each year so that the state 
files are kept up-to-date. The Kansas 
form is to be executed in duplicate and 
the duplicate form will be returned to 
the applicant as evidence of registra- 
tion. Although products may be num- 
bered in the application, the desirabil- 
ity of this practice is questionable, as 
mentioned under the discussion of the 
federal blank. 

The Vermont cover sheet is 
perhaps the simplest of all as it requires 
no listing of products. However, it 
should be noticed that the attachment 
of numbered product data sheets is re- 
quested in order to tie in with the 
cover sheet. These data sheets will be 
discussed later. The Vermont form 
provides no space for a mailing address 
but there would probably be no objec- 
tion to typing this in the space above 
the line “fee enclosed.” Only one copy 
of the Vermont application is required. 

The South Dakota application 
illustrates another variation possible in 
the design of the cover sheet. This 
form provides for the listing of the 
name and address given on the label of 
the product if other than that shown 
on the application. Presumably this in- 
formation is necessary here since no 
data sheets are required in South Da- 
kota. Although it is realized that the 
heading “Name of Poisons” refers to 
economic poisons the word “poisons” 
is perhaps an unfortunate word inas- 
much as many of the products in this 
field are not properly classed as poisons. 
It is assumed that it will be satisfactory 
to show the desired mailing address in 
the block in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner. Of great interest to all registrants 
is the possible elimination of the sam- 
ple requirement in South Dakota. This 
was discussed with the South Dakota 
officials during the past summer and it 
is expected that official announcement 
will be made that this requirement will 


be waived except in special cases where 
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individual samples may be requested. 
Permission was secured from 
the Maryland Inspection and Reg- 
ulatory Service to indicate the way in 
which a single product form might be 
altered to use as a cover sheet under 
the new procedure. The Maryland 
form (Fig. 1) is typical of forms used 
in many states for individual product 
registrations and serves to illustrate 
how such forms may be modified 
(when such modification is permitted ) 
to adapt them to the new procedure. 
It is our understanding that such modi- 
fication will be acceptable in the states 
of New Jersey, Minnesota and North 
Dakota until such time as new forms 
are issued. It is possible that certain 
other states will accept such modifica- 
tion in the near future. 
Product data sheets, wholly 
prepared by the registrant, are some- 
thing new in registration. Analyses 
and other information formerly entered 


on the old application blanks will now 





be given on an 8! x 11 product data 
sheet. No standard form has been 
set up and the illustrative data sheets 
reproduced here are suggested forms 
which have met with acceptance by 
the officials. The information re- 
quired varies among the states and the 
product data sheet should contain sufh- 
cient information to be acceptable in 
every state. So far no state has ob- 
jected to receiving more data than it 
requires. It is suggested that data 
sheets be prepared with great care, 
then mimeographed, or otherwise du- 
plicated, for convenience. If only a 
few are needed, good carbon copies 
will suffice. Occasionally one state may 
require special information which the 
registrant will prefer to add to the 
data sheet for that state only. 
Figures 2 to 5 are reproduced to 
illustrate certain points which com- 
monly are met. The nature of the 


product is identified at the top for 





STATE OF MARYLAND 


INSPECTION AND REGULATORY SERVICE ) 
College Park, Meryland 


showing brand name, guarentee, list of 


soll 


° 


eo 


the above named materialSwill be labeled 
shown); that the 
mamed; and that this application is made for and on behalf of 


albiclkel 


ORIGINAL 


REGISTRATION FORM FOR INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 





Application is hereby made for the registration of # brand, 
Gctual date of registration and continuing until December 31, 19: 
ingredients, or other declarations as Wy 


Brand Name 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


eC" 4, athaabsd date phate 
Oo L 


I hereby certify that the information appearing ebeve is true and correct in every respect; that, each and every package of 
(and in addition that net weight and manufacturer's name and address wil! be 
leclarations ere the guaranties of the applicant as to the chemical composition of the material above 


Name of Manufacturer or person responsible for piscing eommotity ce market 


pay more than seventy-five dollars in any one calendar year, 
payable to Maryland Inspection and Regulatory Service 
n below this line.) 


NOTE—Registration fee $5.00 per brand (no registrant to 
regardiess of the number of brands registered). Make remittance 
(Applicant not to fill i 


REGISTRATION NO 


ee 194__ 


nsecticidesor Fungicidesfor a period em | with the 
said insecticidesor fungicidaSto be sold under & labelS 


oo a ehate 


Applicat 


Mailing Adéres in Fol 


Name and Povition of Person Signing 





This certifies that the above named applicant 


Paid - Date 





CERTIFICATE OF 


hereby licen 
STATE OF MARYLAND for a period beginning with the actual 
sold, offered, or exposed for sale under the brand name and guarantees as they appear 


REGISTRATION 
sed to sell the above brandSof Insecticidesor Fungicidesin the 
date of registratic 


RETURN BOTH COPIES TO THIS OFFICE 


Figure 1. 


and endi December 31, 19 b 
and ending cember 194g when 
ot athrchod o at 


State Chemist 


Comptrolier 
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The Start of a Round Trip | 
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The repeat sale is already assured by the com- 
bination of a good product with proper ap- 
plication. 

In the Hudson line you'll find the right type 
of sprayer or duster for easy. efficient applica- 


tion of your insecticide, disinfectant, mothicide, 





or deodorant. Talk it over with a Hudson repre- 
The Sprayer In The Picture . . . 
is a Hudson Misty* No-Drip, a favorite for sentative and decide which applicator is best for 
household spraying. Recessed non-drip cup pre- 
vents messy dripping . . . Patented ‘‘Nu-Action’’* 
pump assures Maximum air pressure and maxi- 
mum vaporization with extremely light pump- 
ing. One of numerous types and sizes. 


your product. Write now! 











© ee? 4.0 4% MF CO 





HUDSON WIZARD* 
LEKTRIK-SPRAY* 
ELECTRIC SPRAYER 
AND DUSTER 


TESTED AND PROVED EQUIPMENT HUDSON DUSTER 
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PRODUCT DATA SHEET P. ATA SHEET 
POX THE REGISTRATION OF THE INSECTIC DE POR THE KLIS = SECT DE AN DE 
“BOZAN" Fly Spray AN" arden Dus 
a & A y's $ 
Menufectured fars Anybody's Specialty Co. Anywhere, s 
Anywhere, Ilii 
Acdress: & 
Mailing Address: At ebody 
A 
AXANTEED ANALYSIS 
as - ecb: Mares: St 8 a4 
}UARAN TEED ANALYSIS 
Ison ode amphlogis e 0.6 
A igredients . ° amphlo 3 e 4.4% 
—; {e & 
D yltr: ethane 5.0% Z i 
e 4 J i Cc C 5 
F 3 0.1 t = 4 
Pe yarocaro v4. SS) i & rage part 4.1% 
inert ingredients 
Menulectured « nm Michigan 
fe 
- Open Spaces, Texas Package al stribute oz., i & 41 
P ge sizes generally distributed: 1 pt., 1 qt., 1 gal. 
Figure 2. Figure 3. 
PxODUCT DATA SHEE E DATA SHEET 
STRATI WLEL LLER FO HE KEGISTRATIO & KODE) DDE 
AN” Lew w > "BOZAN" Deratter (Brown Rats) 
4a @ a s t re A iy's Specialty 
Anyw 4 Anywhere llinois 
A Adare An 
A Sone A S 
Anyw . s & 
ADAN TEED ANALYSIS ARAITEED AIALYSIS 
Active ingre it 4- or oxyacetate 15.8% Act ent A * rea 10% 
{ — xy ac ivalent 11.6) 
s 20% 
Se ETO S* One S 66.2% a 
puppirementes 4 mat 
> fectur tb 4 mi gen 
P se sizes ¢ ribute 4 » i&S loe 
1 tel et! 
ey rete tek as dies ( "PO ~ c sbones - antidote 
Ker ectured ica » 
Packege sizes generally distributed 1 pt., 2 gal. 
Figure 4. Figure 5. 
. y : ° . . ~— . 
ready reference. Next, the name of quantitative disclosure of ingredients um hydrocarbons” is considered an ac- 


the product is shown. It is suggested 
that care be given to trade-mark pro- 
tection in stating the name of the 
product. The desired mailing address 
is included on the data sheets for the 
convenience of the officials. The guar- 
anteed analysis will give the same in- 
label if 


formation as shown on the 
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is made thereon. If qualitative dis- 
closure is made on the label, the quan- 
titative disclosure must be given on 
the data sheet. (The Federal Regula- 
tions provide for the confidential han- 
dling of such data). 

Figure 2 gives the analysis of 


a typical fly spray. Note that “petrole- 
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tive ingredient. 

The analysis in Figure 3 illus- 
trates several points: (1) the method 
of listing an isomeric active ingredient 
when one of the isomers is particu- 
larly effective and desirable, and other 


isomers are grouped because of their 


(Turn to Page 163) 











Saf-T-Cup 


Specially Designed 
Suction Bottom and 
Low Lip make EESSCO 
Saf-T-Cup almost 
TIP-PROOF! 





Welcomed by 
Twice 


Awel Insurance Underwriters 


Size 


f 












CHECK THESE VITAL POINTS! 


Leak proof — will hold its supply of liquid poison until com 
pletely evaporated. 


® 1947 Pat Pending 


Special Sample 
Offer! 


250 Saf-T-Cups 
$700 


Special red fade-proof ink — imprinting imparts no odor or taste 
Thoroughly acceptable to rats and mice. 


Cannot be mistaken for food dispensing cups — each cup has 
words “Fatal Poison” encircling the skull and cross bones 
making clear visible warning. 

SENT POSTPAID FOR Can be used for 1080, arsenic water, ant syrup and most other 
common poisons. 


STANDARD PRICE LIST Readily accessible to ants — low lip enables ants to crawl over 


top — no need to punch holes in sides. 


a i i 


5M $3.16 Per M lle sree Nia tiaatents 
10M to 20M | 2.84 (8k ¥ ne ounce cup — holds 4, ounce easily without filling to brim 
25M to 100M 2.53 " ” If you have any special equipment or operating prob- 
250M — = * lems, write us about them. We will be glad to help you. 


Correspondence will be kept confidential. 


EXTERMINATOR’S EQUIPMENT 
& SAFETY SUPPLY CO. 


652 W. Walnut St. Chicago 6, Ill. 


Packed 5M to Carton — Shipped anywhere in U. S 
Postpaid when check (or M.O.) accompanies order 








veeot wane 


DEDICATED TO EVERY PCO’s NEEDS 
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By John R. Skeen 
Foster D. Snell, Inc. 
Market Research Department 


| am |ARADICHLOROBEN- 
| | ZENE has not been avail- 


| able in adequate supply 
=== since 1942. If not entire- 
ly sufficient for all demands, the sup- 
ply is expected to be increased mate- 
rially in 1948. 


prolonged deficit are the growth in 


The reasons for the 


demand and the abnormalties induced 
by the war. Something of these inter- 
relationships may be told in a few 


words. 


Before 1920, paradichloroben- 


zene was an almost worthless by- 
product of the chlorination of benzene 
Shortly 


after, its value for moth control re- 


to make monochlorobenzene. 


sulted in some sales and, by the early 


30’s, paradichlorobenzene became a 
serious rival of naphthalene in this 
held. Then followed the recognition of 
its unique value in the treatment of 
the southern peach borer, and _ its 
widening use in deodorant blocks and 
1935, its efficacy in the 


treatment of tobacco blue mold was 


cakes. In 


announced. As a result, paradichloro- 
benzene was required in quantities ex- 
ceeding the by-product supply and 
manufacture as a primary chemical 


began. 


By 1935, paradichlorobenzene 
had made serious inroads upon certain 
markets of naphthalene. This chemical 
was well established before 1920 as a 
moth fumigant and as an intermediate 
for the production of beta-naphthol. 
In 1925, naphthalene was used com- 
mercially to make phthalic anhydride 
for ultimate consumption as alkyd 
resin coatings. However, not until the 
patent situation was “resolved” in 
1933 did this tonnage become signifi- 
Thus, in 1920, refined naph- 
thalene was produced in the amount of 


This became 43 


millon in 1933 and 96 million pounds 


cant. 


30 million pounds. 
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Paradichlorobenzene.... 












The scarcity eases...its causes 
and background are outlined 





in 1946. In war years, phthalic an- 
hydride consumed nearly 65 per cent 
of all forms of naphthalene produced. 

Naphthalene also had an old 
and occasional use as a deodorizer. 
With the prosperity of the 20’s, this 
use grew and was further stimulated 
by the concerted campaigns to sell 
“hygiene” and “personal daintiness” 
peculiar to the 30’s. However, the 
vapor pressure of naphthalene was rela- 
tively low so that it worked only in- 
differently to mask odors when in the 
form of a block. Paradichlorobenzene 
was well known, offered a “‘clean”’ odor 
and vaporized much faster (0.64 mm 
at 20°C.) Naphthalene was fortified 
with paradichlorobenzene and the com- 
bination was well regarded as long as 


Unfor- 


tunately, the blocks soon became pitted 


the dichlorobenzene lasted. 
and only naphthalene was left. The 


mixture was clearly unsatisfactory. 
The next step was to make the blocks 
of the dichlorobenzene alone, variously 
perfumed and tinted at first. In recent 
years, the plain perfumed block has 
dominated the field. 

Naphthalene and dichloroben- 


zene have, therefore, become competi- 


tive tor two markets: deodorants, par- 
ticularly, deodorant blocks, and moth 
crystals and cakes. The table shows 
approximations of the consumption of 
the dichlorobenzene in deodorants and 
“other,” for the most part, “insecti- 


The of all 


grades of naphthalene is also indicated. 


cides.” insecticidal use 
Attention is called to the use of both 
these chemicals in insecticides, includ- 
ing moth products. From a pre-war 


consumption of about 22 million 
pounds annually, the insecticide use 
averaged about 37 million pounds dur- 
ing the years 1942-1946. 

As with fertilizers, the demand 
for agricultural insecticides increases 
with the prosperity of the farmer. 
Farm profits have been unparallelled 
since 1941 and, in addition, Govern- 
ment policy has been to supply the 
farmer with just about all asked for. 
And so the demand for naphthalene in- 
creased in the farm area and little was 
“non- 


left over for the relatively 


essential” use as a moth insecticide. 
The risk to woolens was, therefore, in- 
creased at a time when wool was di- 
verted abroad and to the military. Fur- 


(Turn to Page 169) 








Paradichlorobenzene and the Insecticide Demand 


Paradichlorobenzene Naphthalene nsecticide 
Refined? 
Productior Consumption-MZ Price Production All grades Refined Mz 
Mz Deodorant Other ¢/#? Mt Insecticide Price, ¢/#*fotal Use 

1936 9581 2000 7581 16 52694 13400 7.1 21000 
1937 11705 2950 8755 15.4 52194 13100 7.3 21850 
1938 13061 3660 9401 11 38259 9500 6.5 18900 
1939 15797 4900 10897° 11 59465 14500 6.0 25400 
1940 15087 5280 9807 11 58250 14200 6.9 24000 
1941 17800* 6760 11040 11 70802 17000 74 28000 
1942 24247 10180 14067 11 81584 23500 8.0 37600 
1943 23724 10920 12804 11 83552 24300 8.0 37100 
1944 24649 12100 12549 11 82139 22339" 8.0 34900 
1945 26545 14100° 12445’ 11 77811 23000 8.0 35500 
1946 31128 16500 14628 11.1 96307 28500 8.8 43100 
1947 10 mths 28000* 14850 13150 12.5 81897 11.0 

1 Tariff Commission 

20.P.D. Reporter; drums, f.o.b., N. Y 

*B.L.S.; ball or flake, barrels, f.o.b., works 

‘not reported; only approximate 

Industrial Reference Series, 4-2, 68; Department of Commerce 

* Shepard, The Chemistry and Toxicolog f Insecticides, reports peach 

tsee Industrial Reference Series, 3 1 

8 Facts for Industry, series 6-8-7 
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Newsworthy Items for Technologists and Production Men 
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New High Molecular 
Quaternary Ammonium 


Bromide 


Onyx lIsonols are cation-active, high molec 


ular dialkyl dimethyl ammoniunt bromides, 


use in many 


with considerabl 
industrial 
and 
They are insoluble 
taneously soluble in 
alcohol (4:1). ¢ ompatible with acids (above 
pH 6) and with alkalies (below pH 10). 
They are tated and inactivated by 
anionic materials such as soaps and sulfon 


promise tor 


operations. They are soluble in 


oils most common or wii solvents 


in water, but are instan 


water and isopropyl 


preci, 


ated oils, 

Possessing the high germicidal and fungi- 
cidal properties inherent in quaternaries, 
these materials provide excellent penetrat 
ing, wetting and emulsifying action 

The Isonols can be used for emulsification 
of mineral and vegetable oils, and 
particular interest their germicidal 
and fungicidal properties are of 
such emulsions. Cutting oils are readily pre- 
] 


are ot 
where 
value in 


served by any of the Isono 

Samples of the Isonols will be gladly fur 
nished for test will let us 
know what applications you have in mind, 


purposes if you 


One Never Knows... 


Given properties which look promising tor 
can tell 


application, you never 
will 


a specihe 
industrial chemical 


whether or not an 
actually fulfil that promise until it is tried 
Onyx has been 
extreme liberality in the 
ples for trial in 
called for by the nature of the 
and the scope of the test or tests involved. 
On this page we have covered seven Onyx 
products, each of which should be of spe 
cihe interest to not 
for indicated applications but for potential 
reader 


policy always one of 
sam 
are 


application 


furnishing of 


whatever quantities 


many industries only 
uses which will be suggested to the 
by the properties outlined. If you think that 
one or all of these products might help you 
improve any of your own products or opera 
tions, or if you see a promise of interesting 
new products or operations which may be 
possible through the use of any of these 
Onyx materials, please feel free to ask for 
samples. Just let us know just what use you 
plan to make of them, in order that we can 
be sure to send an adequate sample and 
cooperate with you in furnishing whatever 
information we have that bears on the 
or uses you have in mind, 


Unique Anionic Assistant for 


Acid Detergent and 


Onyx NSAE Powder is an anionic wettin 
in mineral and organic acid solutions 
speedy wetting action in relatively concentr 
and at 0.5% concentration 
This sodium salt of an 
action of an emulsiher, penetrant and disper 
ing effect for many industrial purposes. It 
with | ip to 125 ppm. 


compat tole inc] water 


It has bee 


alkylnaphthalene sulfonic acid 


Dispersing Operations 


g agent with the interesting property of stability 
H.SO,. It provides 
onds, Draves Test, at 25°¢ 


n successtully used in 4 


ated solutions > se 


combines in one compound the 
sing agent. It has adequate foaming and suspend- 
does not form insoluble metallic soaps, and is 
NSAE Powder provides a high concentra- 
ingredient at a moderately low 


cost. It has many possible uses beyond those 


tion of active 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
For 


New Cationic 
Algae Control 





Further Details Write Onyx 


Germicides for Effective 


Unusual Foaming Detergent for Rug and 
Carpet Cleaning Compounds. M 


Removal of Oily 


l of Grease and Dirt 
Machinery and D 


Metal Parts 


For 


from 


Improved Washing of Vegetables and 


Fruits 


below: 


lor providing wetting and dis- 


suggested 


Assistant 





NSAE Powder 
penetrating action 


wetting and 
in the acid solutions used for 
pickling and electroplating 


provides improved 


persing action in cleaning metal parts and 
products prior to plating and other finishing 
operations; in pickling work; in electro- 
plating solutions, 

Improving solutions for washing of fruits 
through added 
action laster, 


and vegetables dispersing 


and penetrating plus more 
thorough rinsing 

Providing better spreading and dispersing 
effects in insecticides and fungicides 
paper mill felts, for break- 


Conditioning 











Onyx Cationic Germicide 


for Sanitizing Operations 


Onvx BTC is a 50 concentrate ot an 
alkv! dimethyl benzyl ammonium chloride 
which is one of the most effective bacteri- 


w available. with the 
non-toxicity 


cides and fungicides no 
hi hly 
in all use-dilutions for sanitization purposes. 
interested in non-selective bac 
action at high 


important advantage of 


If you are 


tericidal and bacteriostatic 


deodorizing 


ask for 


dilutions, with accompanying 


action on any sanitizing operations 


complete data and samples for test 


ing in felts and reconditioning loaded 
felts. (Used here in solution without other 
materials.) 

It is quite possible that the properties indi- 


new 


cated above will suggest other possible uses 
for NSAE Powder in one or more operations 
one or more of the 
We are anxious 
not only to discuss these possible uses with 
but to an adequate sample for 
tests in your plant, or in the field to deter- 
NSAI 

or useful to you. Please feel 
for samples as well as 
Onyx 


in yout plant or im 


products you manufacture. 


you, send 


mine whether or not Powder will 
prove profitable 
free to call on Onyx 
consultation on possible applications. 
Technical Bulletin IND.2 
detail. Ask for as 


you can use, 


covers th . prod- 


net om many copies as 


cHIcAco C- 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION + JERSEY 
PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE 


CITY 2, N. J. 


. ATLANTA . LOS ANGELES 


in Conada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., lid. Montreol, Toronto, St. Johns, Que. 
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HE method presented here was 
developed to facilitate studies 
on effectiveness of quaternary 
immonium compounds against a num- 
ber of microorganisms encountered on 
dairy equipment. These studies (2) re- 


quired a method quantitatively ac- 


curate for solutions ranging from 10 
to 300 ppm. concentration of quater- 
nary ammonium germicide and at the 
same time rapid, sensitive and simple 
in procedure. Since a review of the 
methods of testing quaternary ammo- 
nium solutions has been published by 
Dubois (1), details of published meth- 
ods will not be discussed here. None 
of the available methods appeared en- 
tirely satisfactory for the investiga- 
tions planned and therefore an attempt 
was made to develop a simpler, yet ac- 
curate, method. 

It was known that eosin yel- 
lowish, essentially tetrabromfluorescein, 
reacts with quaternary ammonium 
compounds to form a bright red pre- 
cipitate. Preliminary trials indicated 
that addition of solutions of certain 
anionic surface-active agents of sufh- 
cient concentration apparently dis- 
cupted this chemical combination by 
replacing the eosin in the salt formed 
with resultant loss of red color in the 
solution. The results suggested that 
the quantity of anionic surface-active 
igent required to produce this effect 
was directly proportional to the quan- 
tity of cationic compound present. 
Critical factors appeared to be: the 
quantity of dye dissolved; the types 


This work was supporte by a grant from 
I 


¢ ] 
Klenzade Products, Inc., Beloit, Wisc 


* Now Research Fellow, Department of Dairy 


Husbandry, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wise 

? Now Professor of Dairy Bacteriology, De 

ment of Bacteriology, Oregon State College, 


illis, Ore 
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QUATERNARY TEST 


Sensitive method for testing 


concentration of quaternary 


ammonium type germicides 





of solvents employed to carry the dye; 
the pH of the dye solution; and the 
pH of the solution in which the dye 
and quaternary were reacted and the 
anion added to the precipitate. 
Solution of the eosin yellow- 
ish was accomplished in acetone and 
this diluted further in tetrachlor- 
The reddish color of the re- 


sulting solution was eliminated by 


ethane. 


shaking with citric acid crystals and 
the solution was then filtered. A citric 
acid solution adjusted to pH 3.5 was 
employed as a buffer to control the 
pH of the reaction with quaternary 
and subsequent anionic agent. The 
anionic reagent consisted of a 0.01 per 
cent solution of di-octyl sodium sul- 
fosuccinate prepared from 10 per cent 
Fisher Laboratory “Aerosol.” Other 
anionic compounds undoubtedly would 
prove equally satisfactory. A solution 
prepared from a “Duponol”’ paste also 
has been found suitable. 
burette proved helpful for titrating 


A micro- 


low concentrations of quaternary al- 
though the proportions of reagents 
could be altered to use greater quan- 
tities of all solutions. Addition of one 
per cent of tetrachlorethane to the 
citric acid buffer delays occurrence of 
mold growth for a period of several 
weeks. 


Results with pure or practical- 
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shown in 


ly pure quaternaries are 
Table 1. (Tables on page 161.) 
Results in Table 2 


trials with three different quaternary 


represent 


representing commercial 
“Ster-Bac” is an alkyl di- 
methyl benzyl ammonium chloride; 


solutions 


products. 


“Tetrosan” is an alkyl dimethyl 3,4 
dichlorobenzyl ammonium chloride; 
and “Emulsept” is an acyl colamino 
formyl methyl pyridinium chloride. 
As with the pure preparations tested, 
results are quite consistent in the case 
of the commercial solutions. 

The method has been employed 
to detect presence of quaternaries in 
raw milk. Studies have shown that it 
will readily detect 25 ppm. quaternary 
and with careful technique as little as 
10 ppm. quaternary added 
milk. Further modification of the 
method may render possible the detec- 


to raw 


tion of smaller quantities. During the 
studies on germicidal activities of the 
quaternaries it was found that the 
method would account for all of the 
quaternary present with 1 per cent 
skim milk added, even though the 
addition of milk would partly or 
completely inhibit the germicidal ac- 
tion of the compounds. 

A paper strip test for estimat- 
ing concentration of quaternaries was 
developed by modifying the original 
method. It involves preparation of an 
acetone solution containing 0.025 per 
cent eosin yellowish and 0.0025 per 
cent dichlorofluorescein. Two grams 
of citric acid crystals are added per 
100 ml. of solution. This is shaken for 
1 minute and filtered through filter 
paper. Whatman No. | filter paper is 
saturated with the dye solution and 
allowed to air dry. The paper test 


gives a reddish color in the presence of 
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DOORYARD PESTS 


BASEMENT PESTS 


EXTERNAL PARASITES ON PETS 
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OCTA-KLOR BRAND* 





Now, small package formulators are freed from the limitation 
imposed by a single market. Chlordane water miscible cencentrates 
enable them to reach outside the restricted household field onto the 
yards and doorsteps of millions of homes. These areas, teeming 
with insect life, point to diversified needs and open profitable new 
markets for small package formulators and their dealers. 





Chlordane emulsifiable concentrates. when diluted with water. 
gives effective control of: 


Ants, flies, ticks, chiggers. spiders, chinch bugs, 
ve I & 

grasshoppers, crickets, slugs, clover mites, earwigs, 

sow bugs. Japanese beetle larvae, and white grubs. 


Spiders, fleas, centipedes, mosquitoes, flies, psocids, 
water bugs, and silverfish. 


Chlordane water miscible concentrates also make available lucra- 
tive veterinary markets. They are exceptionally effective in the 
control of: 


Fleas. lice, and ticks. 


Our technical staff will be glad to furnish you with formulating 
information concerning Chlordane emulsifiable concentrates for 
these important markets. Data available on request. 


*Octa-Klor T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Eastern Sales Office West Coast Sales Office 
1] West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 9 Main Street, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
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TABLE I 


Quantity of Standardized Anionic Solution Required to Titr 
One ml. Quantities of Purified Quaternary Ammonium Gana 
to Endpoint with Eosin Indicator. 


Milliliters of anionic solution to titrate 


uaterna ; : 
= main 4 following concentrations: 
compound — ——— 
20 ppm. 40 ppm. 60 ppm. 100 ppm. 200 ppm. 
ml. ml. ml. ml. ml. 
21 46 70 1.31 2.65 
Ceepryn .23 49 .69 1.32 2.71 
24 48 .72 1.30 2.65 
.22 AT 71 1.33 2.68 
.29 56 83 1.42 3.03 
Cetanium A 27 58 86 1.38 3.06 
27 57 87 1.40 3.08 
.20 46 .69 1.23 2.65 
Cetamium B 22 44 .70 1.26 2.67 
21 48 .72 1.26 2.65 
TABLE Il 


Quantity of Anionic Compound Required to Titrate Various Concen- 
trations of Commercial Quaternary Ammonium Compounds with 
Eosin Indicator. 


Milliliters of anionic solution required to remove pink color from 
solutions with following concentrations of quaternary ammonium 
compounds expressed in parts per million: 


Compound 10 20 30 
ml ml. ml 
Alkyl 11 23 35 
dimethy 10 21 34 
benzyl 11 24 33 
ammonium 10 22 34 
chloride 10 22 34 
11 24 35 
Acyl 
colamin« 10 20 29 
formyl 10 22 30 
methyl] 11 21 29 
pyridinium 10 22 31 
chloride 
Alkyl 
dimethy! 09 20 29 
3,4- 10 21 29 
dichlorobenzyl .11 20 29 
ammonium 10 20 30 


chloride 





quaternaries; the intensity is roughly 
proportional to the concentration of 
the solution. The presence of the di- 
chlorofluorescein causes the paper to 
yield a slight fluorescent sheen when 
dipped in the strong base, which dis- 
tinguished it from the color given by 


quaternary ammonium compounds. 


Discussion 


HE success of the volumetric 

method for the quaternaries tested 
thus far suggests that it should be 
ipplicable for determining the concen- 
trations of at least a number of qua- 
ternary ammonium germicides on the 
market. The sharpness of its endpoint 
ind simplicity of the test in general 
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40 
ml 


43 
44 
42 
43 

42 
42 


39 
40 
41 
40 


39 
39 
40 
40 


50 75 100 150 200 
ml. ml, ml ml ml 
58 83 1.30 1.62 2.43 
54 80 1.29 1.63 2.44 
56 82 1.30 1.62 2.43 
57 80 1.31 1.60 2.45 
55 80 1.29 1.64 2.44 
55 81 1.32 1.61 2.45 
50 1.02 1.98 
51 1.07 1.96 
48 1.08 1.97 
50 1.06 1.96 
51 1.04 2.00 
50 1.06 1.95 
50 1.05 1.96 
52 1.07 1.96 


should make it useful under a variety 
of conditions. It has already been suc- 
cessfully employed for more than a 
year in the form of a commercial test 
kit which allows accurate determina- 
tions of quaternary concentrations in 
a relatively short time. An extremely 
important factor in the success of the 
test is the buffer solution, since the 
reaction appears to act quantitatively 
only in a narrow pH range. The use 
of the buffer also insures accurate de- 
terminations of solutions prepared in 
hard tap water as well as those in dis- 
tilled water. 

The paper test described may 
be useful where only rough estimations 


of quaternary concentration are de- 
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Reagents: 


1. Indicator solution: 

a. Dissolve eosin yellowish dye 
(dye concentration of about 90 
per cent) in acetone (analytical 
grade) at the rate of 0.1 mg. of 
dye to 1 ml. of acetone. 

b. Add acetone-eosin solution to 
tetrachlorethane at the rate of 1 
ml. of acetone-eosin to 9 ml. of 
tetrachlorethane. 

Remove the reddish color from 

the solution by adding citric acid 

crystals (analytical grade) at the 
rate of 5 mg. of crystals to each 

ml. of dye solution. 

d. Shake for one minute. 

e. Filter through Whatman No. 1 or 
equivalent grade of filter paper. 

Buffer: 

a. Prepare a 5 per cent solution of 
citric acid (analytical grade) and 
adjust to pH of 3.5 with N/10 
NaOH. About 1.5 ml. of NaOH 
are required per ml. of citric acid. 
Add 1 per cent of tetrachlor- 
ethane to prevent mold growth. 

3. Anionic solution: 

a. Make up a .01 per cent solution of 
active anionic compound from 10 
per cent Fisher Laboratory Aero- 
sol (10 per cent di-octyl sodium 
sulfosuccinate) (1:1000 dilution 
of the 10 per cent Aerosol). Du- 
ponol paste has also been found 
satisfactory for this purpose 


fr) 


te 


Procedure: 


1. Place 1 ml. of the solution to be 
tested in a test tube. 

2. Add 0.1 ml. of buffer solution. 

3. Add 1 ml. of dye solution. Two dis- 
tinct layers will form. 

4. Shake until a pink color appears in 
the lower layer. The upper layer 
will be clear and should show no 
color. About three to eight seconds 
of shaking are required. 

5. Titrate with anionic solution. Add 
slowly and shake until color fades 
out and lower layer becomes white. 
Quantity of quaternary ammonium 
compound is indicated by the quan- 
tity of anionic compound required to 
remove red color from the lower 
layer. Standards may be prepared 
from solutions of known concentra- 
tion and a standard reference curve 
may be established. 


sired. For most purposes the titration 
method will prove sufficiently simple 
and rapid and its greater accuracy is 
much to be preferred. Its ability to 
determine with ease the concentration 
of added quaternary in foods such as 
milk should make it a useful test in 


food plants. 


Summary 

N accurate, rapid, simple test for 

determining the concentration of 
a number of quaternary ammonium 
vermicides, is described. The method is 
based on formation of a red precipi- 
tate on addition of quaternary am- 
monium compounds to eosin yellowish 


ind subsequent titration to a colorless 
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Announcing 


MSLAUGHLIN BOOSTER CONCENTRATES 
“MORE POWER FOR FLY SPRAYS AND ROACH SPRAYS” 


BOOST KILLING POWER—These new Booster Concentrates 
pack a terrific wallop. They develop more “kill” per gallon 
than any product we have ever offered. Boost the “kill 
power” of your insecticides with the néw McLaughlin 
Booster Concentrates. 





INSURE KNOCKDOWN POWER—The “knockdown” power 
of the new Booster Concentrates is unusually high. You 
want spectacular knockdown power to give greater visual 
satisfaction to the user. Use McLaughlin Booster Con- 
centrates. 


REDUCE YOUR COSTS—You will be amazed at the savings 
you can make with McLaughlin Booster Concentrates. 
When diluted one part in twenty, the result is grade AA 
sprays at very low cost. Formulating is simplified, time is 
saved and ingredient costs reduced while efficiency is 
increased. 


McLaughlin Booster Concentrates, one for fly sprays and 
one for roach sprays insure knockdown power, boost 
killing power, reduce cost and increase sales appeal. 


Specification Bulletins contain full technical details. Send 
for them today. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 


c Minneapolis, Minn. 
tbe - LA Uj G H L| fi G 0 4 wet LEY Please send me your Specification Bulletins. 


Booster Concentrate for Fly Spray 0 


x | * G C 0 ‘ Booster Concentrate for Roach Spray 0 
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monium compounds to eosin yellowish 
ind subsequent titration to a colorless 
ompound with an anionic surface 
ictive agent. The test described should 
1ave wide application for determining 
he concentration of dilute quaternary 
immonium solutions. It also may be 
ised to detect the presence of quater- 
naries in raw milk. A paper test for 
estimating the concentration of qua- 


ternaries is described. 
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FATTY ACID PROCESSING 
(From Page 56) 








cal evaluations rather than scientific 
knowledge of composition. 

Many industrial applications of 
fatty acids depend on controlling the 
composition within fairly narrow com- 
position limits. New cases of unique 
udaptability of specific compositions 
are being revealed almost monthly. 
With methods now available, correla- 
tion of composition with practical per- 
formance is far more accurate than 
ever before. Such correlations point the 
way to specific commercial composi- 
tions for specific needs. The fatty acid 
industry enthusiastically welcomes the 
opportunity of applying these meth- 
ods in order to develop those special 
fatty acids which will assist the users 
of fatty acids to make better finished 
products. 


{ To be con luded ) 





REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 
(From Page 155) 





lesser activity; (2) the requirement 
(in some states) for showing the equiv- 
alent percentage of metal present in 
certain metallic compounds where 
these are active ingredients; (3) the 
display of the formula CuCls.2H,O 
leaves no doubt as to the composition 
claimed; (4) the requirement (in some 
states) for stating the particle size of 
sulfur in products recommended for 
dust application. 


Figure 4 is a data sheet for a 
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typical 2,4-D herbicide. The state- 
ment under the active ingredient gives 
its equivalent in terms of 2,4-D acid. 
This information has been requested 
for the convenience of mixers and the 
assistance of State or Federal authori- 
ties who may be called on for informa- 
tion about the product. Kansas and 
Oregon require a statement giving the 
weight per gallon on liquid herbicides. 
This is useful information for all and 


has been included in Figure 4. (p. 155) 


The supplemental information 
as shown on the data sheets includes 
items required by certain states and 
should be useful to state officials gen- 
erally. The heading provides a suit- 
able place for special comments such 
as “Manufacture of this product has 
been discontinued but registration is 


necessary because of shelf stocks.” 


Cover sheets and product data 
sheets have been discussed. In almost 
every case labels and labeling must also 
be submitted. The instructions must 
be read carefully to be sure that the 
required number of cover sheets, data 


sheets and labels are submitted 


The new Association of Eco- 
nomic Poisons Control Officials sup- 
ports the new procedure and has ap- 
pointed a committee to further its ac- 
ceptance in all states requiring regis- 
tration. It is expected that adoption 
will be general in 1948. The new pro- 
cedure should benefit all concerned 
but to make it work and avoid un- 
necessary difficulties all must read the 


laws, regulations and instructions. 





TEXTILE SOAPS, DETERGENTS 
(From Page 49) 





Soap—Synthetic Mixtures 


NE very important trend in re- 

cent years has been the use of 
soap-synthetic detergent mixtures. It 
is possible to add relatively small per- 
centages of certain types of synthetic 
detergent soap and obtain a product 
which has good lime resistance and 
increased detergency. This idea is a 
logical outgrowth of the use of inor- 
ganic builders in soap baths, and in 
some instances it accomplishes even 


more startling results. The synthetic 
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detergent additives are said to be 
synergistic with soap when the mix- 
ture has definitely higher detergency 
than either component used alone. 

The lime-resisting effect is sep- 
arate from the synergistic effect but it 
is often more valuable. It enables the 
processor to use soap to its full ad- 
vantage without having to condition 
the water supply completely. 

It should be emphasized that 
only a few of the synthetics have 
shown high synergism or high lime re- 
sisting properties when mixed with 
soap. These effects appear to be specific 
rather than general. The synergism of 
synthetic detergents is currently one of 
the actively studied fields of detergent 
research. Already several combinations 
are known which show this mutual 


boosting action to a high degree. 
Future Developments 


Predictions as to future devel- 
opments cannot be very specific at this 
time because developments are pro- 
ceeding rapidly and new factors are 
entering into the situation every day. 
Research activity in the whole textile 
industry is accelerating. Unit opera- 
tions, particularly in the finishing field, 
are closely tied in with one another so 
that changes in one operation may re- 
quire or depend upon changes in the 
other operations. 

The tendency is toward com- 
bining and streamlining the lengthy, 
laborious finishing processes. The syn- 
thetic surface-active agents are new 
and usefui tools which help the proc- 
essor achieve these results. This does 
not mean that they will replace soap. 
As a result of present and future com- 
petitive trials soap will doubtless be re- 
placed in certain operations where it 
never was fully satisfactory. In other 
operations it may become more firmly 
entrenched. 

Because of the increased inter 
est in the application of all surface 
active agents, soap, either alone or in 
mixtures, may very well expand its 
horizons in textiles as well as in other 
fields. The success of the synthetics is 
already an accomplished fact. New 
synthetics are still being developed and 
there is at present no apparent limit to 


their continuing long range expansion. 
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THE WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION | 


| 








Offers Che Services Of Its 
INSECTICIDE TESTING 
LABORATORY 


for the | 
BIOLOGICAL EVALUATION. 
of AGRICULTURAL ont 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTICIDES | 


Included in our services are: evaluation of | 





proprietary household insecticidal materials, de- 
termination of the potency of proprietary agricul- | 
tural dust and spray materials, and screening of 

unknown compounds for insecticidal and fungici- | 


dal properties. Write for details. 
| 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION. 


Madison, Wis. 





P. O. Box 2059 
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Make formulations 
offective and easy 


TREM 


and 
TREX 
EMULSIFIERS and SOLUBILIZERS 


TREX 40 
for DDT 


emulsifies solutions in which the custom- 
ary DDT solvents have been used 


TREX 8O for 
Chlordane 


to provide concentrates without 
solvents which can be readily diluted with woter to 
form non-settling, clear solutions. 


TREX 45 for 
Toxaphene 


dissolves as high as 50% of 
Toxaphene, and following water dilution gives stable 
emulsions ready for immediate field use. Also provides 
excellent emulsions with solvent solutions of Toxaphene. 


TREX 60 for 
Chlordane 


to provide high concentration 


emulsible insecticide formulations with kerosene. 


TENLO-10 
for HETP 


to give better wetting characteristics 
increased coverage and control 


TREM-014 and 





TREM-024 
for emulsifying solvent solu- 


tions of various organic insecticides and herbicides 
wherein special properties are desired in finished 


formulation. 


Write for samples and descriptive literature 


4 
y 
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A.A.S.G.P. MEETS 


(f rom Page 43 ) 





Potash Group Meets 


HE potash soap group meeting 
T featured a report on industry sta- 
tistics by Miss Dorothy Bayles, statis- 
tician with the Bureau of Census, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington, who 
outlined how information for the bu- 
reau’s statistical reports is accumulated 
ind evaluated. Apparent discrepancies 
in tallow and grease figures, she ex- 
plained, are due in part, to the fact 
that Bureau of Census figures do not 
include figures from small renderers, 
whereas factory consumption figures 
do include these figures. 

Emphasizing that the statistical 
data themselves are not the reasons for 
the changes in prices following an- 
nouncements of export allocation 
plans, she stated that the main factors 
for these changes were psychological 
und that psychological factors are im- 
portant in the present day market. 
Such factors, however, often obscure 
the basic elements, she suggested. 

Miss Bayles reminded that the 
bureau is not permitted to forecast, 
nor is any trade association for that 
matter. However, the FTC has no ob- 
jection to issuance of statistics evalu- 
ated on a historical basis. 

John B. Gordon, Bureau of Raw 
Materials, American Vegetable Fats and 
Oils Industries, Washington, pointed 
out that the basic difficulty in the 
present oil and fat market is that it is 
oversensitive because there is no reserve 
of stocks. If it were possible to stock- 
pile, the market would be more stable. 

On the subject of the Federal 
Excise Tax on the first processing of 
coconut oil, it was pointed out that re- 
coveries can be made in cases where the 
sale of the products is made to state- 
supported institutions but not to fed- 
eral-supported ones. Municipalities are 
1 part of state governments, in this 
connection. Information was offered 
is to the procedure for filing claims 
for such recovery. The ultimate user, 
according to the law, is the only one 
eligible to collect the refund. The 
problem has been that the processor 
passes the cost of the tax along to the 


distributor who then does not know 
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how to collect trom the government 
if he should sell his product to the 
state. The group moved that a bulletin 
be prepared clarifying the above 
mentioned points. 

In a discussion on the factors 
affecting skin irritation, Dudley Bach- 
Clifton 


York, pointed out that there is a peak 


rach, Chemical Co., New 
of irritation complaints during the 
winter season when the natural oils of 
the skin are not secreted so readily. 

Commenting on the competi- 
tive uses of fatty acids, percentage- 
wise, a representative of Armour & 
Co., Chicago, reported that red oil and 
stearic acid go mostly to the soap in- 
dustry, red oils for industrial uses and 
stearic acid largely for cosmetic needs. 
The mixed vegetable and animal fatty 
acids are used in soap making com- 
petitively with whole oils. The unsat- 
urated acids are directed toward alkyd 
resin output and are not too directly 
competitive with soap needs. He stated 
that 25 to 30 per cent of all the dis- 
tilled products now go to the soap 


industry. 


Packaging Symposium 


HE symposium on package and 

wrapper design approached the 
problem from three different stand- 
points: color use, merchandising and 
procurement, storage and use of pack- 
iging materials. 

Participating in the discussions 
were: Egmont Arens, industrial de- 
signer and authority on packaging and 
package design; Wiilard F. Deveneau, 
former editor of Modern Packaging 
and currently in charge of merchandis- 
ing for National Folding Box Co.; and 
E. H. Balkema, formerly in charge of 
the printing department and now at- 
tached to the purchasing division of 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 


of the American Management Associa- 


Henry Howlett, secretary 


tion, was moderator. 


The first speaker, Egmont 
Arens, took as his topic “The Psy- 
chology of Impulse Buying,” com- 
menting on color slides illustrating the 
handling of various packaging and 
He discussed briefly 


the physiological and 


color problems. 
psychological! 
bases for color sensation and gave 


specific uses of color in packaging to 
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accomplish set objectives. He illus- 
trated the growing use of the “maga- 
zine” technique of advertising on the 
rear panel of packages, the “balloon” 
technique, dominant use of color to 
identify a product or its trademark, as 
well as functional uses of color to lead 
the reader’s eye from one section of the 
package to another. Mr. Arens dem- 
onstrated how color was used func- 
tionally in the war and is being used 
in industry. 

Mr. Deveneau, after advising 
manufacturers to study markets, prod- 
ucts and packages, stated that the 
competitive battle of products in food 
stores, particularly of the self-service 
variety, will bring about revolutionary 
changes in packaging. He advised 
manufacturers to ask themselves these 
questions in determining the effective- 
ness of their packaging: (1) How 
effective is your product; how well does 
it meet the needs and desires of con- 
sumers? (2) What changes have been 
made recently in the market for your 
product? (3) What are its major and 
minor uses? (4) How does it compare 
with competitive products? (5) What 
features about your product compel 
consumers to buy it? He listed the 
following points to be considered in 
choosing a package: (1) The physical 
form of the product. (2) The protec- 
tion the product requires. (3) Don’t 
overlook tried and tested packaging 
materials. (4) What kinds of packag- 
ing are used by competitors? 

The foregoing he classified as 
structural considerations. The follow- 
ing merchandising considerations must 
also be borne in mind in choosing a 
particular package, Mr. Deveneau 
stated: (1) Is package appropriate to 
the product? (2) Are consumers fami- 
liar with it? (3) Is it the proper size 
and shape for wholesalers and retailers? 
(4) Is the unit package proper size for 
consumer habits? (5) Does it permit 
the consumer to study the product be- 
fore purchasing without injuring the 
product or the package? (6) Consum- 
ers buy with their hands as much as 
with their eyes. (7) Can the package 
be reclosed if contents are not all used 
at once? (8) Is access easy so any 
given portion may be removed? (9) Is 
package appropriate for product? (10) 


Are contents easily identifiable? (11) 
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Insecticides mus? get into every crack and 
crevice—under mouldings, behind baseboards, 
between plumbing—and your sprayer must have 
complete penetration to reach these hiding places. 

Mistmaster Portable Electric Sprayers give 
perfect and complete penetration. In this patented 
sprayer, insecticides are first broken into minute 
particles by a rotary compressor, then warmed 
above room temperature, and finally, atomized 
completely by tremendous pressure at the nozzle. 

The result is complete penetration. Insecticide 
floats longer in the air, settles gradually into every 
possible opening in complete strength, and does a 
thorough and effective job of coverage. 

Other distinctive features of the Mistmaster 
Electric Sprayer are the Automatic Time Switch 
which can be set for spraying 1 to 24 minutes be- 
fore shutting itself off, the volume control which 
regulates the density of spray to suit conditions, 
end the adjustable spray nozzle which may be 
directed in any position. Light in weight, built 
throughout to precision standards, this perfected 
sprayer is conveniently held in one hand, may be 
used for both portable and stationary spraying, 
and will give a life-time of thoroughly satisfactory 
service with all oil base insecticides. 


Write for Free Literature and complete 
information, or mail the coupon 
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De illustrations show how to use the 
(12) Does package clearly 
(13) 


product? 
illustrate product and its use? 
Are colors and design in good taste and 
do they reflect the integrity of the 
manufacturer and appeal to the con- 
sumer? 

The final speaker, E. H. Bal- 
kema, declared that since every plant 
has its own special packaging material 
purchase, storage and processing prob- 
lems it is advisable to set up a packag- 
ing committee. He also recommended 


setting up specifications by which 
packaging material should be bought. 
Specifications should contain complete 
information on the material. All pack- 
should be checked 


aging materials 


against specification and samples 
printed both in test and regular runs. 
Materials bought first should be used 
up first and should be handled as little 
as possible in storage. In general, de- 
livery should be synchronized with 
production. A material controls sys- 
tem should be set up to prevent loss, 
eliminate waste and prevent over- 
lapping, and production delays. In ad- 
dition, perpetual inventory is kept 
under such a system, which is a great 
aid in buying material. 

The concluding convention ses- 
sion, the afternoon of January 29, 
opened with a panel discussion on the 


outlook for fats and oils, with George 


C. Prichard, Fats and Oils Branch 
of the U.S.D.A., Charles E. Lund, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Fred J. 


Rossiter, Office of Foreign Agricul- 
Relations, and Roy W. 


chairman, American Fat Salvage Com- 


tural Peet, 
mittee, participating. 

The discussion on Synthetic 
Detergents at the January 29th after- 
noon session, was led by Kenneth T. 
King of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., other participants being H. E. 
Bramston-Cook, Oronite Co., L. H. 
Flett, National Aniline Division, John 
W. McCutcheon, Dr. Anthony M. 
Research 


M. Simington of 


Schwartz, Harris Labora- 
tories, and Dr. R. 
du Pont. Mr. King’s complete talk 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

This year’s two-day session was 
quite a departure from the practice 
of previous years when the A.A.S.G.P. 
meeting has normally been only a 


one-day affair. Another change was 
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the addition of a dinner and numer- 
ous entertainment features at this 
year’s meeting. The Magazine Adver- 
tising Bureau was host at a cocktail 


on Wednesday 


I rite Story Magazine acted as host at 


party evening, while 


breaktast Thursday morning. A second 
cocktail party preceded the banquet 
on Thursday evening. Entertainment 


tollowing dinner was supplied by 
American Broadcasting Co., Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Mutual Broad- 


National Broad- 


Featured on the elaborate 


casting System and 
casting Co. 
were Paul 


entertainment program 


Whiteman and his orchestra. 
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pected soaps are open to suspicion. 
These may be alkali, medicament, per- 
fume, dye, superfatting agent, build- 
ers or fillers, or other additives. Dr. L. 
Schwartz’s paper is also scheduled for 


publication in this magazine. 
Performance Tests Needed 


aang based on per- 
formance tests rather than on 
chemical composition and active in- 
gredient content are needed particu- 
larly in the fast-moving field of chem- 
ical specialties was the point made by 
Harry Fleisher, chairman, Federal Spe- 
cifications Board, Committee on Deter- 
gents, Washington. He stated that he 
did not expect that specifications on 
well - established commodities would 
change much during the coming year 
but that as more synthetic detergents 
and dishwashing products enter into 
the field, specifications for these com- 


modities will naturally follow. 


Washingion Developments 


.. on legislative and 
administrative developments in 
Washington of particular interest to 
the soap and detergent manufacturers, 
John B. Gordon, Washington repre- 
sentative, Bureau of Raw Materials, 
said that the Marshall plan should not 
affect oils and fats exports markedly. 
The procedure will be for U. S. to 
furnish dollars for European nations 
to pay for some part or all of their 
imports of oils and fats, which does not 
allocation in- 


necessarily imply an 


crease. In explaining the new legis- 
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lation extending export controls, he 
pointed out that price criteria will now 
be utilized in the granting of export 
licenses as a substitute for the historical 
record, but he does not look for this 
to disrupt the established pattern of 
the export business in fats and oils. 
Mr. Gordon brought to the 
attention of the association the fact 
that on January 15, 1948, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced that 
commercial shipments of all commodi- 
ties to Europe will require individual, 
validated licenses from the Office of 
March 1, 


It is his belief that the recent 


International Trade after 
1948. 
merging of the Export Supply Branch 
of OIT with the old line branches of 
the Department of Commerce means 
that export controls are to remain with 
us for a considerable period of time, 
and well beyond February 1949. In 
fact, he looks for controls on exports 
to continue as long as the Marshall plan 
is in effect unless supply and price 
conditions change materially before 
the conclusion of the program. 

He stated that the recent legis- 
lation on export control extension also 
provides that voluntary agreements 
on allocations can be negotiated within 
the industry, but he does not foresee 
any move to ask the fats and oils indus- 
tries to enter into any such agreement. 
However, he warned that such agree- 
ments are much easier to make than to 
break, for once the industry agreement 
is made, the participants have entered 
into a contractual relationship. Should 
a participant fail to fulfill his obliga- 
tions under the allocations agreement, 
he is subject to suit for breach of con- 
tract by his fellow participants. He 
further stated that the legislature will 
not be inclined to grant the President 
legal authorization to set up alloca- 
tions of mandatory nature until it is 
convinced that the industry has made 
reasonable effort to get voluntary 
agreements into operation. 

Mr. Gordon pointed out that 
price levels of fats and oils current at 
the time second quarter 1948 export 
allocations are being determined will 
likely have an indirect bearing on the 
amount of allocation, and if prices are 
current levels, 


considerably below 


allocations will probably be 


(Turn to Page 171) 


larger 
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pounds for removing natural greases and paint 
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What Finish To Use... 
Where To Use It... 


This valuable book should be in the pos- 
session of every distributor and sales- 
man of floor finishing materials. It is 
a real guide book that tells what type 
of finish is best to use on each kind of 
floor. It solves floor problems quickly 
and definitely. 


Send for Your FREE Copy Now! 


FEDERAL VARNISH DIV. 


Floor Finish Dept. No. 1481 
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INSECT CONTROL 
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In others the materials have been fur- 
nished by such agencies, but the equip- 
ment has been provided and spray 
operations have been carried on by 
individual effort, sometimes cupple- 
mented by contract. In still others 
practically all the work has been done 
by custom sprayers. 


The 


paigns, for the most part, probably 


house fly control cam- 
have grown out of spray operations 
directed against livestock pests, par- 
ticularly the horn fly. Livestock spray- 
ing has been carried on under various 
organizational and operational plans. 
Most of the initial work has been con- 
ducted by State agencies, partly be- 
cause suitable spray equipment has 
not been available to commercial 
operators. 

The livestock-spraying opera- 
tions, which have become very exten- 
sive, must still be regarded as experi- 
mental. No definite pattern of opera- 
tion has been established. The trend 
is to have more of the work carried 
out by custom operators. The rapidity 
with which this procedure may be 
followed, in my opinion, depends large- 
ly upon its effectiveness and timeliness, 
as well as on its economy. Here is a 
field in which pest-control operators 
have an excellent opportunity to ex- 
pand their work if they understand the 
farm problems and do a good job. 


Outlook for Insect Control 


T is certain that the public interest 

in insect control has been thorough- 
ly aroused by the widespread use of 
highly effective insecticides and that 
these control efforts must be regarded 
as preliminary, whether conducted by 
government agencies or otherwise. The 
publicity value of the government’s 
work in this regard cannot be evalu- 
ated on a dollar-and-cents basis. The 
actual use of insecticides in every home 
in entire areas and the resultant de- 
crease in insect-pest abundance is a 
demonstration that no one in such 
treated areas will ever forget. The fu- 
ture of insect-pest control will be 
brighter in areas where the value of 


this control has been demonstrated. 
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Everyone who knows about public re- 
lations and publicity also knows that 
actual demonstration of a service and 
the resultant increased demand for 
continuation of that service have been 
the bases for every great forward step 
in all the major public services. When 
the time comes that every housewife 
demands an insect-pest-free existence 
for her children, the future of the in- 
secticide manufacturer and dealer will 
be assured. When every man demands 
that losses caused by insect pests be 
stopped, then the outlook for the in- 
dustry’s future will be certain. 

Insect or rodent control cam- 
paigns must be broadened and sus- 
tained if they are to have the greatest 
value. Such campaigns, whether car- 
ried out by government agencies, com- 
munities, or individuals, are only 
“flashes in the pan” if they do not have 
effective follow-up. Their spectacular 
nature has a good stimulating effect, 
but for a campaign to have a long- 
time value the individual in a com- 
munity must be thoroughly convinced 
of the need for such work and the 
broader benefits to be derived from it 
He will then stand behind continued 
effort and insist on the operations be- 
ing effective and economical. 

The many demonstrations in 
recent years of the effectiveness of in- 
secticidal control of insects that attack 
man, livestock, crops, and forests have 
made the public insect-conscious and 
are causing it to demand higher stand- 
ards of insect control. 

This awareness of insects and 
their potentialities for annoyance, dis- 
ease transmission, crop destruction, and 
food damage give an opportunity never 
before presented for effective attack 
on insect ests. If the most is to be 
made of this opportunity, close co- 
operation of industry, government, and 
the people must be developed and main- 
tained. The people must have confi- 
dence in the soundness of control 
methods and in the effectiveness and 
safety of the insecticides used. In 
many instances we are playing with 
dangerous weapons, and we must know 
what we are doing. Our whole effort 
at pest control may be set back for 
years by the careless manufacture of 
materials, and especially by the careless 
or ignorant use of potent insecticides, 
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fungicides, weed killers, or rat poisons. 
The possibilities for harm as well as 
for good from these weapons must not 
and 


made through ignorance or greed can- 


be overlooked, serious mistakes 
not be condoned. 

There are still many fields in 
insect control that are receiving too 
little attention, and losses from pests 
are still unbelievably large. Industry, 
control operators, and State and Fed- 
eral workers should be determining the 
extent of these losses and how they 
avoided. This 
research—entomological, chemical, and 
The pressing world food 


shortage at once suggests the need for 


may be means more 


economic. 


better protection of foods and feeds 
from insects and rodents. Under pres- 
ent conditions, can we afford to let five 
to 10 per cent of our grains go to 
feed these pests? Are we all doing the 
best possible job to stop these losses? 
Here is a good opportunity for a long- 
time insect and rodent control effort. 





PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
(From Page 157) 





ther, extra heavy drums for the trans- 
portation of carbon tetrachloride were 
in such poor supply in 1942 and after 
(an Office of Civilian Supply over- 
sight) that dry cleaning facilities op- 
erated at low levels. In the interest of 
the civilian, paradichlorobenzene was 
diverted as much as possible to the 
protection of clothes. Co-incident with 
these shifts in demands, “odor con- 


> 


sciousness” extended to the great in- 
dustrial and military building program 
initiated in 1942, paradichlorobenzene 
blocks were in greater demand than 
ever, and there was little left over for 
civilian use. 

Of course, the question may be 
asked why more para was not made. 
When the record of the raw materials, 
benzene and chlorine, is considered, the 
answer is evident. Production of chlo- 
rine in the period 1935-39 amounted 
to nearly 420 thousand short tons an- 
nually; in 1943, this became 1.2 mil- 
lion and has remained at that level 
since. The great demand was for 
chlorinating hydrocarbons and as a 
processing agent. In addition, the short- 
age of tank cars made transportation 
erratic and uncertain. The supply of 
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hlorine and tank cars will be increased 
1 1948. The military demand for 1 
nd 2° benzene in 1943 was to make 
umene for aviation gas, phenol, and 
niline. In 1944, benzene was required 
to make styrene for synthetic rubber. 
Upwards of 87 per cent of the domes- 
tic production and imports from 
United Kingdom went to these uses 
during the war years and in 1946. 

In addition, the strike of soft 
coal miners in 1946 resulted in cur- 
tailment in the benzene supply from 
coke ovens,—the major source. Just 
about every factor operated against a 
supply of paradichlorobenzene sufh- 
cient for the demand, and, particular- 
ly, the demand for use in deodorant 
bloc ks. 

As of this writing, the supply 
of benzene is “easier” and it is expected 
that the supply of chlorine and tanks 
will be sufficient within a few months. 
This signifies increased production of 
paradichlorobenzene. As naphthalene 
continues to be on the premium list, no 
near-future relief is anticipated in this 


quarter. 


INSECTICIDAL COATINGS 
(From Page 141) 








it was decided to plasticize the coating 
and determine whether its toxic quali- 
ties would be maintained. The plasti- 
cizers in Table IV were incorporated 
in the coatings to the extent of 20 per 
cent of the weight of the resin. It was 
noted also that the DDT itself had a 
plasticizing effect on the coating. Di- 
methyl phthalate had no apparent ef- 
fect on the toxicity, but this material 
had the disadvantage of being rather 
volatile for a plasticizer. Castor oil, 
which reduced the toxicity only slight- 
ly, would be a better choice because of 
its permanence. 


(To Be Concluded ) 
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made than if prices are at a higher 
level. He also stated that farm support 
prices expire at the end of 1948 and 
Congress may not have time to revise 
them. So he looks for no decline 
in fats and oils prices through this 
medium. 

Lack of time near the end of 


the program necessitated the combin- 
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ing of the Information Please session 
and the open forum discussion. Among 
the questions and answers are those 


listed below: 

Q.—Is the choice of materials that 
might be substituted for those on a 
specification to be left up to the 
committee? 

A.—(Fleisher) When a new material 
comes into demand, there is no re- 
course but to write a specification 
for it. This is accomplished by ac- 
cumulating a need for that product 

Q.—What is meant by accumulating a 
need? 

A.—(Fleisher) As new products are of- 
fered to fill the need for a carbon- 
removing compound, for example, 
open purchases will create a de- 
mand. Degreasing compounds 
should not be offered and the need 
for a specification becomes appar- 
ent The Federal Specifications 
Board will then set up a specifica- 
tion. 

Q.—What is the 1948 outlook for steel 
container supply? 

A.—‘Slater, Inland Steel Container 
Co.) The industry has been cut 
down some this year in the first and 
second quarter and may be cut 
further, so the outlook is not good 

Q.—What is the supply outlook for 
babassu oil and other coconut oil 
substitutes? 

A (Prichard) None that I know of 

Q.—What are the factors presently af- 
fecting fats and oils prices? 

A.—(Prichard) Supply and demand 
are the guiding factors. Highe1 
consumer income and demand tend 
to increase the prices. It is hard to 
see how production can stay as 
high as last year when level of hog 
and cattle slaughter was so high. 
The short corn crop will result in 
lower weights and thus lower the 
supply of animal fats. Coconut oil, 
babassu and inedible olive oil are 
expected to the amount of about 
600 million pounds as against a 
1947 total of 700 million pounds. In 
general the estimate is for some- 
what small supply and higher de- 
mand, which will make for mod- 
erately higher average prices in the 
coming year 

Q.—Why export while supplies are so 
low? 

A.—(Prichard) It is not contemplated 
to recommend exports’ below 
(stock levels) thought to be proper 
amounts. The allocations are based 
on supply and disappearance and 
not on price considerations. 

Q.—Why are not fatty acid by-products 
kept in this country since they are 
in such short supply? 

A.—(Prichard) This situation is among 
those reviewed each quarter when 
the new allocation recommenda- 
tions are made. 

Q.—What prices can be offered to in- 
duce the farmers to grow more 
soybeans? 

A.— (Prichard) One and three-quarters 
to two and one-quarter times the 
price of corn will get an expansion 
of acreage. 

Q.—Are the meetings on export alloca- 
tions open to the press and all seg- 
ments of the industry? 

A.— (Prichard) The meetings are open 
to the press. 

Q.—What can be done to interpret and 
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disseminate statistics more expe- 
ditiously? 

A.—The complete picture on statistical 
evaluation is usually limited to the 
larger company. However, the 
AASGP is setting up a service for 
evaluating statistics. This will not 
make predictions, of course. 

Q.—What are suitable containers for 
synthetic detergents in aqueous 
solutions? 

A.—There has been recent progress in 
the use of fiber drums for semi- 
liquid products. Steel drums with 
special linings and coatings have 
been developed for these purposes 
but delivery requirements are hard 
to meet. 

Q.—What amount of superfatting of a 
soap will give satisfactory protec- 
tion to the skin? 

A (Dr. L. Schwartz) A soap super- 
fatted to the extent of 5 per cent 
will offer a protettive action to the 
skin until the natural protective 
secretions return, 





SEQUESTERING AGENTS 
(From Page 59) 





the foam produced by 0.25% tri- 
ethanolamine coconate in the presence 
of varying concentrations of calcium. 
Curve B represents the foam produced 
by the same concentration of soap for- 
tified with an equal weight of the se- 
questering agent and Curve C repre- 
sents the foam produced in the pres- 
ence of an equal weight of one of the 
polyphosphates. The calcium neutra- 
lized by the sequestering agent should 
be calculable from these curves by 
measuring the distance horizontally 
either at the base of the curve or at the 
level of 3.0 volumes of foam. If this 
is valid, 100 cc. of the agent should 
neutralize about 6 grams of Ca** or 
twice as much as was found in the 
case of the experiments with oxalate. 
The increased calcium sequestering ac- 
tion is probably due to a supersaturat- 


ing eftect. 


— is rather difficult to eval- 
uate mathematically. The old re- 
liable hand wash test, using measured 
amounts of water in lathering and 
rinsing, may be used, but in this case 
there is difficulty in judging, rating, 
comparing. We have attempted in 
a casual way to develop a mechanical 
lather test. What we have done is to 
beat up a lather in a 1000 cc. glass jar 
with a flat bottom, using a rotating 
disc parallel to the bottom of the jar 
and with a minimum clearance. The 
disc is fitted to the bottom of the shaft 


of a small mixmotor and rotates at a 
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KNOCKOUT SELLERS! Be Ready For Compulsory Fire 


Regulations Governing Your City 


* wa / "20 FLAME PRODE vou 


MEETS THE REQUIREMENTS . 


Approved by Kansas City, 
Missouri, Fire Marshal 
Guaranteed to prevent fire from spread- 
ing. Does not harm fabrics, decorations, 
etc., that water will not harm. Spray or 
dip! Packed in bulk or to your request. 


x * * 
PER-MO MOTHPROOF LIQUID 


Fast repeater! Odorless! Guaranteed to prevent and ¢ ¢ 
protect all wool fabrics from moth and carpet beetle 
damage for 5 years! Packed in bulk or to your request. 


ANTU RAT BITS 
with FAMOUS ANTU 


Sure death to rats—a cooked prepared bait 


~ made with assorted flavors. Packed in bulk, 


4 oz. and 16 oz, containers. 


NEW ...”“CHEK”’” DEODORANT FOR PUTREFACTIVE ODORS 
PER-MO 


EK” is a powerful deodorant for YY odors 
STANDS THE TEST 


PER- MO PRODUCTS CO. eae see a me 


WS BY FAR THE BEST Original Makers of Per-Mo Mothproof Liquid WRITE TODAY. FULL 
3602-04-S Woodland, Kansas City 3, Mo. PARTICULARS FIRST LETTER 

















TWO BIG PROFIT ITEMS 
For Jobbers 


Industrial Water Base 
PASTE WAX PASTE WAX — 


Packed in 30 lb. steel pails at 16c per |b. 
Buffs easily to high gloss. For Rubber and Asphalt Tile 
Can be used on all types of floors except 


rubber or asphalt tile. 16c per Ib. in 35 Ib. pails 


Meets government specification PW 158. 























All prices F.O.B. New York. All prices F.O.B. New York. 
Ci Sh I 
i win ity e lac Co. 

Also Manufacturers of: Commercial No-Rubbing Floor Wax 
Industrial No-Rubbing Floor Wax Liquid Prepared Polishing Wax 
Long Life No-Rubbing Floor Wax Wax-Base Floor Cleaner 
Bub-L-Up Floor Cleaner Heavy Cream Furniture Polish 
340 Flushing Ave. Brooklyn 5, New York 
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few hundred revolutions per minute. 
A volume of 40 cc. of 1-2% 


soap solution is used to cover just the 


active 


disc, which is then run for 30 seconds. 
The height of the lather — usually 
about an inch—may be measured, and 
the stability and appearance of the 
lather observed. Because the actual 
amount of calcium in the system is 
small compared to the amount of soap, 
the per cent of soap actually insolu- 
Under these tests the 


The 
It is 


bilized is small. 
lather is not seriously affected. 
difficulty arises during rinsing. 
probable that dulling of the hair, for 
example, results from deposit of cal- 
cium soap during rinsing. The quicker 
the rinsing, the less opportunity for 
calcium soap deposit. We have calcu- 
lated that 3-6°% of “Sequestrene A” 
or the potassium salt should be added 
to a hair shampoo to take care of the 
hardness encountered. In location rug 


shampooing or upholstery cleaning, 
where there is no rinsing, a good deal 
less may be used. Floor soaps and 
scrub soaps that do not require too 
much rinsing likewise do not need 
very high concentrations of the agent. 
Actually, the use of a good lime soap 


dispersing agent — polyglycolester or 





fatty amide, for example—will give 
adequate protection during rinsing op- 
erations, preventing the deposit but 
not the precipitation and exhaustion 


of the soap. 


HE amount of sequestering agent 

that should be added is in the final 
analysis connected with marketing pol- 
icy. A manufacturer who markets his 
products exclusively along the Atlantic 
Seacoast does not have to worry too 
much about hard water. If your soap 
is used in Asheville, N. C., where the 


and Mg 


than 2 ppm, you’re all set; but if your 


total Ca? content is less 
product is going to be used in the 
Midwest, hard water is going to be a 
problem to be considered. There is not 
much point in discussing average hard- 
ness. There are some cities, for exam- 
ple, that have an average water hard- 
ness of 70 ppm CaCO, but may have 
a number of different water reservoirs 
with hardness varying from 5 ppm to 
600 ppm. An unfortified soap may be 
adequate for one part of the city but 


wholly unsatisfactory for another sec- 
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tion. 


If your soap is protected only 
against average hardness, it won’t be 
any better than an unfortified soap. 
Incidentally, we have checked 
one type of emulsion to determine the 
possible effect of Ca*t* on emulsion 
stability. We tried an ethylenedichlo- 
ride-water-potassium oleate system us- 
ing distilled water, then water plus 
Ca* 


plus the sequestering agent. 


+, and then water plus Ca* 

We found 
that the emulsion containing Ca* 

and no agent was the most stable. Very 
probably the calcium soap dissolved 
in the ethylenedichloride increased the 
stability. The point is worth further 
investigation both from the standpoint 
of actual emulsion stability and sta- 


bility on dilution with hard water. 

aaa you may have soft 
still difficulties 

traceable to insoluble soaps. For ex- 


water and have 
ample, a soap user in Asheville, N. C., 
may be a dry cleaner. He gets in a 
raincoat that has been waterproofed 
and has to wash it. Perhaps the water- 
proofing agent is the widely-used alum- 
inum-paraffin wax type. The aluminum 
comes out of the raincoat and down 
comes aluminum soap. Or, take for 
example, concrete floors. There seems 
to be just enough ionizable calcium on 
such floor surfaces to duplicate hard 
water conditions even if you start with 
the softest water. Soils in general will 
contain iron, calcium and other mate- 
rials that will react with soaps. So 
regardless of the improvement in the 
hard water situation, due to more ex- 
tensive use of municipal water soften- 
ing systems domestically or industrial- 
ly, the problem of insoluble soap for- 
mation during the use of soap products 
will always be with us. 

Insoluble soaps are also a prob- 
lem during the storage and processing 
of soaps. You are probably acquainted 
with the appearance of turbidity in 
liquid soaps packaged in glass. Herbert 
Kranich has defined and answered this 
problem in a recent article in Soap and 
1947, p. 


33). Glass contains calcium and this 


Sanitary Chemicals (Nov., 
calcium, while hardly ionized, does dis- 
solve out in due time and reacts with 


The result is turbidity. The 


rate of calcium removal from the glass 


the soap. 


will vary with the type of glass, the 
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storage temperature, and even the shape 
The last two 
because the 


and size of the container. 
factors are important 
greater the surface exposed, the more 
rapid the calcium dissolution. At any 
rate, the addition of 0.25% or more 
of this sequestering agent will effec- 
tively prevent turbidity from develop- 
ing. 

Up to now we have been dis- 
cussing the difficulties that may be 
encountered even if you start off with 
a pure soap. Actually, pure soaps free 
of inorganic impurities, are rarer than 
we think. Analyses of soaps from 
this viewpoint are not common; but 
soaps do contain small but quite detect- 
able amounts of iron and other metals. 
These are picked up from the storage 
tanks, tank cars, drums and ship bot- 
toms in which crude and finished oils 
are stored and shipped. They come 
from the acids, alkalies, bleaches and 
other chemicals used in refining and 
processing. For example, the specifi- 


cations for iron in one commercial 


grade of oleic acid is 500 ppm. Brice, 
at the October, 1947, meeting of the 
American Oil Chemists’ Society, re- 
ported that certain commercial soaps 
ppm. 
sumably picked up from hydrogena- 


contain 0 to 110 nickel, pre- 


tion catalysts. During the war, the 
Rubber Reserve Board had these speci- 
fication limits for soaps used in GRS 


polymerization: 


iron 30 ppm. 
copper 30 ppm. 
manganese 2 ppm 


These traces obviously are significant. 
In GRS polymerization, it has been 
found that traces of metals introduced 
with soap emulsifiers greatly affect re- 
action rates and possibly yields. Brice 
pointed out that every 8 ppm. nickel 
in tallow soap emulsifier caused a 1% 
We have 


information that the polyamino car- 


drop in polymerization rate. 


boxylic acid sequestering agent will 
counteract the effect of metal traces 
in this situation. 

This is a rather specialized but 
important application for soap prod- 
ucts, but just as significant is the effect 
of these metals on rancidity of soaps. 
and Davidson (Oil & Soap, 
rated pro- 
oxidants in order of decreasing effec- 


(Turn to Page 189) 


Better 


23:283) these metals as 


















New!!! 


44 MeCurley 4a 


DEODORIZING 
APPLIANCE 





Modern design— 
Moderate price— 


Chrome plated heavy gauge steel 
construction with entirely new 
self-locking wall attachment. 
Capacity . approximately one 
month supply drip fluid. 


Now ready for market. 


GARNET CHEMICAL CORP. 
919 N. Lumber St. Allentown, Penna. 


Largest manufacturers of drip machines since 1911 
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A-1 maintenance is easy 


for this crew of real workers 


Peeck’s 
Vegetable Oil Soap Bases 


the famous Crown Bases for 
all purpose use 


Nu-Crown Flo-Crown 75-80% 


Crown Bases are neutral oil soaps made from veg- 
etable oils, American potash and distilled water. 
As high concentrates they are easily diluted to pro- 
duce scrubs of lesser soap content. A fast, rich 
lather with an easy rinse and clean results is as- 
sured. Fine surfaces are preserved but dirt and 
grease go. Flo-Crown, a 75-80% concentrate best 
suited for reductions in strength. 


For your own Pine Oil Disinfectants 
use Flo-Crown Base 


¢ ¢ Varnishoyl +4, 5, and 6 
Used as a liquid scrub soap 
for milder requirements 
Varnishoyl in concentrates of 60-65%, 50%, and 
40-45% has the same quality properties as Crown 
Base but is used for less stringent needs—a soap 
base especially for finely finished surfaces. 


* Glycerole Coco Base 60-65% 


Dispenser type liquid hand soap 


easily reduced to lower strength 
Pure coconut oil, American potash, and distilled 
water go into Glycerole. This heavy bodied, odor- 
less base will not turn rancid and contains no free 
alkali or irritating inactive matter. Works into 
heavy lather and rinses easily. 


And other bases are available 
for special uses 
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610 E. CLARENCE AVE. 


COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 
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Edco Names Barthel 

William F. Barthel was recently 
ippointed vice-president in charge of 
research and development for Edco 
Corp., manufacturers of industrial and 
greenhouse aerosol bombs, Elkton, Md. 
Mr. Barthel was formerly head of the 
insecticide division of Victor Products 
Corp. and was, prior to 1946, chemist 
with the insecticide division of the 
bureau of entomology and plant quar- 
intine, USDA. 


-* 


Collins to Michigan Chem. 

John Gordon Collins has been 
appointed assistant general sales man- 
ager Michigan Chemical Corp., St. 
Louis, Michigan. Mr. Collins was with 
United States Rubber Company for 13 
years in various technical and _ sales 
capacities and since 1942 as sales man- 
ager of the agricultural chemicals divi- 
sion. Recently he has been vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of 
Amecco Chemicals, which position he 
resigned to accept his present connec- 
tion. He is a graduate of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


+ 
NSSA Meets Apr. 18-21 
The 25th 


and merchandise display of the Na- 


annual convention 
tional Sanitary Supply Association will 
be held Sunday, Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, April 18-21, at the Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, it was announced 
during January by Leo J. Kelly, execu- 
tive vice-president of the association. 
Two complete floors of exhibit space 
have been sold out for the meeting. 
Jules R. Lovinger, Lovinger Disinfec- 
tant Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, will 
give his address of welcome at the 
opening session of the gathering. 


——— 6 


Lynch Joins Velsicol 
David W. 


the Velsicol Corp., Chicago, as sales 


Lynch has joined 


insecticide depart- 


became 


manager of the 
Mr. 


Velsicol on 


ment. Lynch associated 


with February 1 after 
fourteen years with John Powell & 


Co., New York, representing the sales 
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department of the latter firm in the 


Mid-west and Southwest with 


quarters in Chicago. He has 





DAVID W. LYNCH 


NAIDM 


known 


the affairs of the 
NPCA 


in insecticide circles. 


active in 


and the and 1s well 


-¢ 


Rogers Starting Own Firm 
Earl G. Rogers, general mana- 
ger of Cleaning Materials & Chemicals 
Co., Pittsburgh, announced Jan. 21 his 
resignation from that company, effec- 
tive Feb. 15, to open his own janitor 
supply business in Miami, Fla. Before 
joining Cleaning Materials & Chemicals 


Co., Mr. Rogers was connected with 


the Industrial Sales Department of 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., for 14 years. His Miami 
address is 70 S. W. 18th Terrace. 

rs 


Hayes Joins Bonewitz 
John S. 


nected with Oakite Products Co., Chi- 


Hayes formerly con- 


cago, joined Bonewitz Chemicals, Inc., 
Burlington, Iowa, and Manteca, Cali- 
fornia, as director of sales in the sani- 
tation chemical division. 


¢ 


New Aerosol Insecticide 
Eston Chemicals, Inc., Los An- 

geles, announced Jan. 29 the avail- 

ability of its new aerosol household 


The 


“finger-tip” control and low pressure 


insecticide. Eston unit features 


“Freon” propellant. It is said to have 
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head- 


been 


an effective coverage of over 100,000 
cubic feet, or 100 average size rooms. 
Active ingredients include three per 
cent DDT and pyrethrum. The aero- 
sol is available under the company’s or 
private brand label. Eston is a pioneer 
manufacturer and packager of com- 
pressed gasses and constructed a new 
plant recently for the large-scale pro- 
duction of the low pressure aerosol. 


sr 


To Start New Company 

William J. 
dent and sales manager of John Powell 
& Co., New York, and Dr. J. B. 


Skaptason, technical director, 


Haude, vice-presi- 


sales 


have announced their resignations. 
They will be associated in the opera- 
tions of a new company, marketing 
a line of insecticides and agricultural 
chemical products to be made by a 
basic coal tar manufacturer associated 
with a large Pittsburgh steel producer. 
Full details of the new company’s 
organization will appear in our next 
issue. 

Mr. Haude had been associated 
vith John Powell & Co. for the past 
twelve years and Dr. Skaptason for 
the past three years. 


» @ anes 


Bass U.S.I. Vice-President 

Lawrence W. Bass, director of 
research and development since 1944, 
has been elected vice-president of U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals, Inc., New York, 
it was announced late last month. 


Gn 


Julius Roten Dies 

Julius F. Roten, vice president 
and director of L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 
N. Y. oil refiners and manufacturing 
chemists, died January 24th in New 
York. 


of age, joined Sonneborn in 1905. 


Mr. Roten, who was 59 years 


cnmnse @ emesees 


DCAT New York Meeting 
The Drug, Chemical and Allied 
Trades section of the New York Board 
of Trade held a mid-winter luncheon 
meeting, January 27, 1948, at the 
Hotel New York. Wallace 
Werble, “F-D-C Reports” 
spoke on “Memo from Washington.” 
Robert B. 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., New 


York, arranged details of the program. 
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Astor, 


editor of 


Magnus, vice-president, 











BUCKINGHAM HEADLINERS 


WATER EMULSION NUTRA SHEEN 

PASTE WAX “The Neutral Cleaner” 
This water emulsion wax in paste form is specially This newest product in the Buckingham line is mak- 
designed for the maintenance of rubber tile, asphalt ing friends rapidly. An increasing number of satis- 
and composition floors. It can be applied with a fied users tell us that it is the perfect conditioner 
machine brush and buffed up to a high lustre on for floors, walls, automobiles, furniture and all 
floors that cannot be polished with solvent type painted or varnished surfaces. It requires no 
waxes because of the danger of bleeding, swelling rinsing, leaves no residue, and prevents scum 
and warping formation. 


Other Buckingham quality products include 


No Rubbing Wax Liquid Soaps 
Liquid Wax (Solvent Type) Scrub Soaps 
Paste Wax Neutral Cleaner 
Rug and Upholstery Shampoos Pre-Wax Cleaner 
Disinfectants and Deodorants Gym Finish 

Slip Resistant Liquid Wax Floor Seal 


and other specialties 


BUCKINGHAM WAX COMPANY 


MFRS. OF FLOOR WAXES—SOAPS—CLEANERS—POLISHES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


LONG ISLAND CITY (1), N. ¥. WAREHOUSES:  pautas, rexas LOS ANGELES, CALIF 











CRESYLIC ACID — FORMALDEHYDE 


High Boiling Tar Acids Tar Acid Oil 


Pyridine Bases, Refined, boiling range 160-190°C. 


Basic raw materials for disinfectants, 
insecticides, soaps, perfumes, plastics, 
textiles, pharmaceuticals, lacquers, etc 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
KAY FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. CHARLES TENNANT & CO., CANADA, LTD. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. TORONTO, CANADA 
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Market Ass'n. Meeting 

A talk by Willard L. Thorp, 
Assistant Secretary of State, high- 
lighted the meeting of the Chemical 
Market Research Association held Jan- 
uary 22, 1948, at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington. He discussed the part to 
be played by the chemical industry in 
Dr. Charles J. 


National 


European aid plans. 
Brand, 


Association, reviewed economic prob- 


secretary, Fertilizer 
lems resulting from the depletion of 
underground wealth and how they 
will affect the raw material supply of 
the chemical industry. He pointed 
out how the industry was conserving 
such resources by use of improved 
chemical techniques, and how natural 


productivity in the agricultural field 


Red River Chemical Moves 

Red River Chemical Co., Tex- 
arkana, Ark.-Tex., sanitary and jani- 
tor supply firm, which started in busi- 
ness during November, moved to a 
new location at 1619 Spruce St., in 
that city in mid-January. The firm 
held open house on January 17th, with 
Charles Moser, president and general 
manager, as host. New quarters of the 
firm are in a one-story brick building 
with space for offices, warehouses and 
manufacturing division and are cap- 
itilized at $20,000 according to Mr. 
Moser. 

. 

Spraying-Dusting Outlook 

The “the 1948 


chemical war on insects and weeds in- 


outlook for, 


dicates an activity far surpassing the 
unprecedented progress made in 1947 
by spraying and dusting equipment,” 
to Frank J. Zink, agri- 
the National 


according 
cultural engineer for 
Sprayer and Duster Association, Chi- 
cago. Losses in stored food and grain 
will total $600,000,000 and the equiv- 
alent of 300,000,000 bushels of grain 
unless insecticides are used to control 
pests attacking grain, according to a 
USDA report. 


> 


Pushes “‘Hy-Pro” Bleach 
Pacific Chemical Co., Los An- 
geles “Hy-Pro 
Bleach” “Pronto Bowl Cleaner” and 
“Pronto Drain Opener,” has launched 


manufacturers of 


a consumer advertising campaign. 
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is being built up by use of chemicals. 
C. C. Concannon, chief, chemical and 
drug division, Bureau Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, USDC, reviewed 
the production and marketing situa- 
tion in the chemical industry abroad 
and also discussed government sources 
of information, giving current chemi- 
cal statistical information. Frank Gar- 
field, economist, Federal Reserve Board, 
commented on the construction and 
use of the Federal Reserve Board Index 
of industrial production with particu- 
lar reference to the chemical industry. 
P. H. Groggins, USDA, discussed 
agriculture as a consumer and supplier 
of chemical materials, and R. M. Pra- 
ther, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 


spoke on special market research. 


Media include newspapers, magazines, 
outdoor radio trade paper advertising, 
point-of-sale displays and give-aways. 


° 


To Regulate Apt. Washers 
The board of health, New York 
City, will take over, March Ist, regula- 
tion of an estimated 20,000 self-serv- 
ice, coin-operated washing machines in 
This 


will enable health inspectors to enforce 


apartment houses in that city. 
sanitary regulations concerning hot 
water and drainage and to penalize of- 
fending operators by revoking permits. 
Owners of the machines will be made 
responsible for adequate supplies of 


Tubs 


must be kept clean, drainage made 


water heated to 140 degrees. 


complete, and germicide provided. 
Clothes are to be washed at least ten 
minutes with soap, and garments re- 
quiring cool water are to be rinsed with 
germicide. 
J 

See-Jay Co. Moves 
The See-Jay Exterminating 

Oklahoma 
moved to larger quarters located at 
4311 North Western Ave., Oklahoma 


City, Okla. 


Service, City, recently 


° 


Bullock to Wax Firm 

Charles S. Bullock 
joined Strahl & Pitsch, importer and 
refiner of waxes, New York. Mr. 
Bullock was for the past twenty years 


recently 


in charge of the wax department, 
American Cyanamid Co., New York. 
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Twin City Buy Building 

Twin City Shellac Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has purchased the building 
adjoining their present factory on 
Flushing Avenue and plan to increase 
their production of floor waxes, pol- 
ishes, cleaners and substitute shellac, 
according to an announcement by 
Harry Wels, president of the company. 
Additional underground storage tanks 
to hold 20,000 gallons of vehicles and 
solvents are being installed. The com- 
pany’s original office and plant are 
located at 338-340 Flushing Ave., 
Brooklyn. The newly acquired build- 
ing is at 334-336 Flushing Ave. 

¢ 

N.S.S.A. Trade Rules 

A draft of twenty-seven trade 
practice rules was recently drawn up 
by the National Sanitary Supply As- 
sociation, Chicago, for the janitor sup- 


It is hoped 


that the suggested trade practices will 


ply distributing trade. 


further the voluntary adoption of ethi- 
cal standards considerably above the 
legal minimum, and that by the time 
of the association’s next meeting in 
April, 1948, that it may be possible 
to have a set of trade practice rules 
substantially in agreement with the 
suggested program adopted by the asso- 
ciation and presented to the Federal 
Trade Commission for promulgation. 
+ ‘: 

TGA Warns on Claims 

Toilet preparations such as sun- 
tan lotion or skin lotion, advertised or 
recommended to either repel mosqui- 
toes, gnats or the like, or mitigate the 
result of insect bites, are now under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act, 
it was recently pointed out by the 
Toilet Goods Association, New York. 
Because of the broader definitions of 
the terms “economic pests” and “in- 
secticide”’ in the new act and because 
of the stringent provisions of the new 
act, it will be seen that some of the 
toilet preparations now sold by mem- 
bers of the industry will be covered 
by the act and such products must be 
duly registered with the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Suntan lotions and skin 
lotions not sold, advertised, or labelled 
as insect repellents or the like need 
not have their formulas or their labels 
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The Synthetic Detergent 


MERCOL ST 


BEADS 


NON-IONIC SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 


SOAPS 


Granulated, Flakes and Solid 
Special Hand Dishwashing 


Yellow Laundry Bars 
15 te 18h. Powders 


NEW LOW PRICES — INVESTIGATE BEFORE BUYING 
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COSMETIC, SOAP 
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NEWARK 2, N. J. 


INSECTICIDE TRADES 


Aromatic Chemicals and Perfume Bases 
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F. 0. SPECIALTY CHEMICALS 





CiFON— EMULSIFIABLE SANITATION 
CHEMICAL 
A revolutionary new sanitary chemical 
for garbage disposal dumps, sewage 
plants, chemical toilets. (Especially 
interesting to City Sanitation Depts.) 

GERM-1-TOL— PSINFEcTANT— 

DEODORANT 
(Dimethyl benzyl higher alkyl am- 
monium chloride.) A powerful liquid ; 
odorless quaternary disinfectant 


CETOL DISINFECTANT— 
== DEODORANT 
(Cetyl dimethyi benzyl ammonium 


chloride.) Another powerful crystal- 
line, odorless quaternary disinfectant. 


AQUA-KLOR— “247° WEED KILLER — 
SANITATION CHEMICAL 
Effective in irrigation ditches, ponds i 
and lakes. 





WRITE FOR PRICES AND PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


FINE ORGANICS, Inc. 


211-J E. 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
GRamercy 5-1030 Cable: Moichem 
Plants at Lodi, N. J. and Black Lick, Pa. 












BUY — SELL — TRADE 


CAUSTIC SODA 


SOLID FLAKE — LIQUID 
Also 


Bichromates, Formaldehyde, Phenols, Chromic 
Acid, Titanium Dioxide, Naphthenic Acids, 
Dyestuffs 


Top prices paid fer chemicals listed and many 


others. 


SANDERS & SLOAT, INC. 


180 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Phone: BEekman 3-5894 
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NSSA Membership Drive 
National Sanitary Supply Asso- 
iation is working on a drive to bring 
ts membership up to the 1,000 mark 
»y the time of the annual meeting of 
the association next April 18 to 21. 
With only about 200 to go, 24 new 
1embers were reported by executive 
ice-president Leo J. Kelly in his mid- 
January bulletin. Plans for 1948 au- 
thorized by the board of directors in- 
clude production of motion pictures 
for training sanitary supply salesmen; 
development of a double entry book- 
keeping system with a completely in 
dexed binder; expansion of the “Buy 
With Confidence”’ institutional adver 
tising project started last year in lead- 
ing national publications; and a public 
relations program directed toward jani 
tors. In cooperation with the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards and the Federal 
[rade Commission, work is to be 
started, also, on formulation of “mini- 
mum standards” on many products 
commonly distributed by janitor sup- 
ply houses, and on drafting a set of 
practice rules. This 


industry trade 


project, Mr. Kelly said, may require 


several years for completion. 


° 


Windsor Wax Jubilee Year 

Windsor Wax Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey, is celebrating its 25th 
jubilee year in 1948. Established in 
1923 to manufacture and sell floor 
waxes, wax compounds and wax pol- 
ishes, the company packs wax in all 
sizes from small containers to large 
drums. In addition to its established 
Windsor line, Windsor packs under 
private label in both the retail and 
bulk package. 

The company was founded by 
Leo Fleischman. For the past 10 years 
it has been under the direction of 
Jacob Kahn, president; and Louis 


Kahn, vice-president in charge of sales. 


° 


Pennsalt Shifts Two 

E. G. Warren and C. Harvey 
Anderson, field sales representatives of 
the heavy chemicals division, Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Co., were 
recently assigned new territories. Mr. 
Warren, formerly a representative in 
the Philadelphia area, was moved to the 


northern Ohio and northern Pennsyl 
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vania territory, and Mr. Anderson was 
shifted from Chicago to the Wisconsin 


and Minnesota territory. 





J. Robert Fisher 


Fisher Heads CSA 
J. Robert Fisher, Fisher Chemi- 
cal Co., New 


president of the Salesmen’s Association 


York, was installed as 


of the American Chemical Industry at 
the group’s annual dinner meeting, 
Jan. 28, at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York. 
Niagara Alkali Co., New York. Othe: 
ofhcers include William C. 


Jr., Caleo Chemical Division, Ameri 


He succeeds James E. Ferris of 
Harmon, 


can Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, as 
vice-president; John Seidler, Whit 
taker, Clark & Inc., New 
York, treasurer and Paul Hiller, Innis, 
York, 
New members of the board are: Ge 
ald S. Furman, Merck & Co., Rahway, 
N. J.; Edward A. Bush, Bush Aro 
matics, Inc., New York (both three 
Robert J. Milano, 
Millmaster Chemical Co., New York, 


Other members of 


Daniels, 


Speiden Co., New secretary. 


year terms) and 


(one-year term). 
the board include Robert B. Magnus, 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., New 
York; Leon Miller, Barrett 
Allied Chemical and Dye Co., New 
York; Charles P. Walker, Citro Chem- 
ical Co., Maywood, N. J., 


Division, 


and James E. 


I erris. 


Cleanser Co. Siarts 

Kay-Ray Cleanser Co., Louis 
ville, Ky., recently announced incor 
poration. The company manufactures 


cleansers and disinfectants. 
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CCDA Meets in March 

The Commercial Chemical De- 
velopment Association will meet in 
New York, March 10, 1948, at the 
Roosevelt Hotel. Coordination of all 
departments of activity involved in 
manufacture of new chemicals will be 
the keynote of the meeting. Among the 
speakers of interest to our readers are: 
William P. Marsh, vice-president, UV. S. 
Industrial Chemicals, Inc., New York, 
who will speak on “Financing Chem- 
ical Development”; D. K. Ballman, 
iss’t. general sales manager, Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., whose 
topic will be “Gearing Commercial 
Chemical Development to Research”; 
and John J. Healy, Jr., ass’t. general 
manager, Merrimac Division, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Everett, Mass., speak 
ing on “Gearing Commercial Chemical 


Development to Manufacturing. 


. 


Chicago PCO’s Meet 

Over 100 Chicago pest control 
operators turned out to welcome 
George L. Hockenyos, newly elected 
president of the National Pest Control 
Association, at a gathering December 
29th in Chicago. Other prominent 
guests were William Buettner, secre- 
tary; J. Harvey Sturgeon, immediate 


past president; Norman Dold, past 
president; Harold Jennings, regional 
vice-president, NSPA; and George C. 
Decker, entomologist, Illinois Natural 
History Survey and Agriculture Ex- 


Urbana, Ill. Mr. 


Hockenyos spoke of the opportunities 


periment Station, 
facing pest control operators and of 
recent developments which have wid- 
ened the field of operations. Both Mr. 
Buettner and Dr. Decker stressed the 
need for more educational meetings 
and the value of adequate training for 
keeping abreast on all new develop- 
ments. Mr. Jennings was toastmaster 
of the evening. 
7 


Kinetic Chemicals Changes 

R. J. Thompson, formerly tech 
nical sales manager, has been made 
director of sales, succeeding W. W. 


Rhodes, it 


January by 


was announced early in 
Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., 
Mr. Rhodes has 


been made sales manager of aerosol 
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Wilmington, Del. 


propellants. 











COMPLETE PACKAGING SERVICE 
From an Ounce to Drums or Barrels 
DRUGS and CHEMICALS 

CREAMS and OINTMENTS 
POWDERS and LIQUIDS 
ADHESIVES—GLUES and PASTES 


COLLAPSIBLE TUBE FILLING 
A SPECIALITY... 


QUICK DELIVERY * REASONABLE PRICES 

















° DROP SHIPMENTS * EXPORT PACKING 
S Write for full information to Dept. B 
J 


MANUFACTURERS AID COMPANY 


244 Green Street. Brooklyn 22. N. Y. 
Tel.: EVergreen 9-6675 





FINE 
AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
ESSENTIAL OILS 


and 


COMPOUNDS 


i LCS Dyson 


GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 


‘@ “e 644 Pacific Street, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 





9 S. Clinten Street, Chicage 6 
1019 Elliett Street, W., Windser, Ont. 














ROSBY 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 
CROSBY PINE OILS 


CROSBY CHEMICALS offers for your selection 
four grades of Steam Distilled Pine Oil, XH, 
STANDARD, AMBER and SPECIAL, designed to 
meet practically all Specifications, Products and 


Processes that require a Steam Distilled Pine Oil. 


TYPICAL ANALYSIS 


Specific Phenol 
Grade Gravity Coefficient* 
XH 0.945 6.2 
Standard 0.940 55 
Amber 0.936 5.0 
Special 0.932 3.7 


“On a concentrate containing 80% Pine Oif (F.D.A. Method) 


CROSBY CHEMICALS, INC. 


DE RIDDER, LOUISIANA 




















Wm. Diehl& Co. 


SHELLAC 


Refined Bleached — Orange 
CANDELILLA WAX 
OURICURY WAX 
CARNAUBA WAX and 


High M. P. Substitutes 


MONTAN WAX, Genuine 








336 W. 42nd St., New York 18, f.Y. 


Phone: BRyaat 9-521! 
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Plowfield Joins Phipps 

Phipps Products, Inc., Boston 
manufacturers of industrial and main- 
tenance chemical specialties, recently 
announced the appointment of Wil- 
liam F. Plowfield as sales director. Pre- 
viously he had been with West Dis- 
infecting Co., Long Island City, N. Y., 
and R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Cam- 
den, N. J. 
dent of Flyosan Co., Philadelphia and 
Reading, Pa. 


Earlier he had been presi- 


New Tablet Germicide 

“Amerse,” a new, quaternary 
ammonium sanitizing agent in tablet 
form has been developed by and is now 
available from Vestal Laboratories, Inc., 
St. Louis, the company announced dur- 
ing January. The tablets contain 30 
per cent active quaternary ammonium 
salt (di-isobutyl phenoxy ethoxy ethyl 
dimethyl benzyl ammonium chloride 
monohydrate) in an inert, non-toxic 
filler and are designed to give 150 ppm. 
active ingredients in two and one-half 
gallons of water. One tablet in two 
gallons of water will produce 200 ppm. 
active ingredients. 

Disintegrating in less than one 
minute after immersion, the ““Amerse” 
tablets dissolve completely in two to 
three minutes. Dissolution time can 
be accelerated by agitation. 


+ _ 


Twin City Expanding 

Twin City Shellac Co., Brook- 
lyn, recently purchased the property 
at 334-336 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, 
to accommodate its increased business. 
Underground tanks to hold 20,000 gal- 
lons of vehicles are being installed. 


—_ 


Kraaz Joins Ziegler 

The appointment of Heinz W. 
Kraaz as manager of the wax division 
was announced Jan. 29 by G. S. Zieg- 
ler & Co., New York. 
had been vice-president of the wax 
and oil division of Allied Asphalt and 
Mineral Corp., New York, and was 


Formerly he 


associated with Ernst Schliemann’s 
Wax and Oil Refineries for many 
years. 


H. K. Hastings, a wax chemist, 
closely associated with Mr. Kraaz for 
the past few years, has also joined the 
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Ziegler company and will be in charge 
of wax production under Donald C. 
Nelson, general production manager, 


at the company’s new manufacturing 





H. W. Kraaz 


facilities at New Market, N. J. A third 
addition to the wax division of the 
Ziegler company is Walter A. Chaskel, 
formerly in charge of the Natural Wax 
Division of the War Production Board. 

The 


which is said to comprise the latest 


company’s new plant, 


wax manufacturing facilities, will 
shortly be in operation at New Mar- 
ket, N. J. The 
equipped for oxidizing, refining, 
bleaching, filtering, blending and slab- 


bing. A new wax research laboratory 


new unit will be 


is also being installed. 
es 


Lee Joins Federal Varnish 
Federal Varnish Division, En- 
Mfg. Co., 
recently announced the appointment 
of Edward H. Lee as sales represen- 
tative for the Pacific Coast territory, 


terprise Paint Chicago, 


including the states of Washington, 
Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona and California. 


ute ©) ememenis 


Coast PCO Meeting 

The eighth annual Pacific Coast 
pest control operators’ conference was 
held Feb. 9-11, 1948 at the University 
of California, Berkeley. Dr. M. A. 
Stewart, Dr. A. E. Michelbacher and 
Dr. W. H. Hoskins made up the con- 
ference committee, appointed by Pro- 
fessor E. O. Essig, University of Cali- 
fornia, who was in charge of the con- 


ference. 
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Films on Sanitation 

A series of four 10-15 minute 
sound slide films in black and white, 
produced by the U. D. Public Health 
Service, are available from the near- 
est district office of the U. S. P. H. S. 
“Germs Take Pot Luck” discusses the 
spread of disease in food service estab- 
With a 


points out correct methods of food 


lishments; “Service Smile” 
handling; “In Hot Water” emphasizes 
the importance of proper dishwashing, 
and “Safe Food for Good Health” il- 
lustrates and discusses proper storage, 


preparation, and protection of food. 


¢ 








Urge Early Rotenone Buying 
In a recent market letter to its 
customers, U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 


Inc., New York, advised that because 


of recent reduced imports of rotenone, 
1948 needs of users be anticipated as 
promptly as possible. The letter points 
out that harvesting of rotenone in the 
producing countries has been “at a low 
ebb” and that “actual availability of 
rotenone for the 1948 season is practi- 
tically limited to supplies already in 
the United States.” Although the let- 
ter does not predict an actual rotenone 
shortage in March, April or May, the 
letter says it does “foresee it as a dis- 
tinct possibility.” 


ae @ eoeewes 


DDT Benefit to Industry 
The advent of DDT has resulted 
in $30,000,000 of new business for 
manufacturers of compounds and 
equipment for the insecticide industry, 
states a report recently issued by Geigy 
Co., Inc., New York, the American di- 
vision of the Basle, Switzerland, parent 
firm which discovered the insecticidal 
value of the compound. Reviewing 
the benefits of DDT insecticides, now 
virtually three years old, the report 
states that “production and distribution 
of insecticides, particularly in agricul- 
ture, had remained largely status quo 
in the decade prior to DDT.” The 
development of DDT insecticides “‘re- 
sulted in a confident anticipation of 
better insect control and elimination of 
many pests.” “Some published reports 
were distorted to some degree as to the 
facts,” the report went on to say, but 
“had DDT never come into commercial 
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WE NEED: 


Soda Ash 58% light and dense 


Caustic Soda 76% flake and 
solid 


Phenol U.S.P. Crystals 


Sodium and Potassium 
Bichromate 


T.S.P.P. anhyd. 
Sodium Tripolyphosphate 


We invite your offerings of surplus stock, 
_in carload and less than carload lots. 


SIEGEL CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Dept. SS 
One Hanson Place Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


STerling 3-1575 














ANILINE OIL 
CRESYLIC ACID 
NAPHTHALENE 
TAR ACID OIL 
TRICRESYLPHOSPHATE 
TRIPHENYLPHOSPHATE 
XYLIDINE 


COALTAR CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
William D. Neuberg, President 

GRAYBAR BLDG., 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y 

TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 5-9508 

CABLE: ““COALTARKEM 
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WANTED* 


SOAP OR DISINFECTANT 
Manufacturing Plant 


Large financially powerful diver- 
sified organization wishes to add 
another enterprise to present 


holdings. 


Case PAID 


FOR CAPITAL STOCK OR ASSETS 


Existing Personnel Normally Retained 


I>IC 1ATA 


174 Broadway, N. Y. 18, N. Y 


> x 











OXIWAX 


Oxidized Petroleum Wax 


Emulsions — Floor Polishes 
Carbon Paper — Protective Coatings 
M. P. 90-190°F Acid Value 5-55 


AMORWAX 


Refined Petroleum Wax 


Paste Polish — Shoe Polish 


Laminating — Impregnating 
Insulation 
M.P. 100-195°F Pen. 2-25 Color Amber-White 


Refined Genuine Yellow Ozokerite 
Ceresines Paraffines 


Write for 


formulations, specifications, quotations, tech. data 


PENNOTEX OIL CORPORATION 


29 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 
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se, it would still be the greatest dis- 
very in the history of entomology 
because it is responsible for the great 
The 


pointed out that manufacturers of di- 


terest in research.” report 
uents and dusting and spraying equip- 
nent have also profited from the dis- 


covery. 


Sanitation News Summary 
The December 1, 1947 issue of 

News (Vol. Il 

No. 23) published by Joseph E. Sea- 


Sanitation Letter” 
gram & Sons, Inc., Louisville, contains 
1 summary of each news letter in vol- 
(1947). 


on sanitary operation, chemicals and 


ume II Many useful points 


equipment are found in most issues 
of the news letter and the December 
issue is helpful as a reference. High- 
lights of 1947 volume were: No. 4— 

\ Reference Guide for Sanitation”; 
No. 7—“Purchasing Sanitation Equip- 
ment and Supplies”; No. 10—‘The 
Mechanics of Detergency”; No. 14— 
“Rodent Control”; No. 1 
Control”; No. 
No. 19—‘Disinfectant Testing”; No. 
Waxes”; 
and No. 22—‘Laboratory Testing of 
Waxes.” 


7—“‘Insect 
18—‘“Disinfectants”’; 


21—“Introduction to Floor 


Bloch Warwick Sales Head 

Warwick Wax Co., New York 
subsidiary of Sun Chemical Corp., has 
appointed Maury Bloch as sales man- 
York. 


merly midwestern sales manager, with 


ager, with ofhices in New For- 
headquarters in Chicago, he is suc- 
ceeded in that post by David Auck- 
Auckland had 
Hough 


land. Previously Mr. 
been connected with Wm. J. 
Co., Chicago. 


—— ooo 


Packagers’ Spring Meetings 

Packaging Machinery Manufac- 
turers Institute announced early in 
February that two meetings are sched- 
uled for spring of 1948. On April 26, 
the group will hold a business meeting 
and dinner at the Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, the headquarters hotel for the 
Institute during the Packaging Expo- 
sition, Cleveland Auditorium, April 26- 
30. A special three-day meeting of the 
Institute is scheduled for the Home- 
stead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va., from 
May 22-25, 1948. 
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Sheffield Elected 


W. H. Sheffield, Jr., secretary 
and member of the board of directors, 


Innis Speiden & Co., New York, was 





W. H. Sheffield, Jr. 


elected a director of the Chlorine In- 
stitute for a two-year term at its an- 
New 


nual meeting, January 21st in 


York. He served as president of the 


Chlorine Institute from the first meet- 
ing of the board of directors in 1924 
1934. Mr. Shefheld’s 


fills the vacancy left by Eben C. Spei- 


until election 
den, vice-president and works manager, 
Isco chemical division, Innis Speiden 
& Co., who retired from active duty 


as works manager this month. 


. 


S.&S. Sweeping Compounds 

S. & S. Soap Co., New York, 
announced Jan. 28 that they are now 
manufacturing sweeping compounds 
in addition to their line of soap pow- 


Earlier S. & S. 


purchased the machinery, equipment 


ders and detergents. 
and formulas of Lignum Chemical 
Works, Brooklyn, which has discon- 
tinued the manufacture of sweeping 


compounds. 





Materials Handling Show 
The Han- 

dling Exposition was held Jan. 12-16, 

1948, 


National Materials 
at the public auditorium, Cleve- 
land. On Jan. 14, management and 


materials handling sections of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers conducted a demonstration of 
Concurrently 


handling equipment. 


with the exposition, a conference on 
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materials handling took place and a 
program of motion pictures dealing 
with handling problems was shown at 
the Materials Handling Theatre. A 
banquet was held on Wednesday eve- 
ning, January 14, and Earl Bunting, 
chairman of the board, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, was the 
speaker. 
«@ — 

du Pont Elects Carpenter 

Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., was 
elected chairman of the board, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
and Crawford H. Greenewalt was made 
the 10th president of the company 
January 19, 1948. Mr. Carpenter’s 
resignation as president and his desig- 
nation as chairman of the board fol- 
lowed the retirement of Lammot du 
Pont from the latter post. Mr. du 
Pont’s action brings to a conclusion a 
career in the company that began in 
1902. He will continue as a member 


of the board. Mr. Greenewalt also 


chairman of the executive 


member of the fi- 


became 
committee and a 
nance committee. 

eis 


Joins Hicks & Greist 
Sanford L. 


president of the 


Hirschberg, vice- 
Peck 


Agency, New York, for the past four 


Advertising 


teen years, has resigned to join Hicks 
& Greist, New York 


Mr. Hirschberg has been associated 


Inc., agency. 
with a number of leading chemical, 
essential oil, and insecticide accounts 
during his tenure at Peck Advertising. 


e- 


Keiffer Represents Norda 
Sam J. Keiffer, Jr., is now rep- 
resenting Norda Essential Oil & Chem- 
ical Co., New York, in St. Louis, the 
Norda 


January. Mr. Keiffer formerly operated 


company announced late in 
with his father in the St. Louis terri- 
tory and covered Kansas City, St. Jos- 
eph and Centralia, Ill., in addition to 
St. Louis. 
° 

Hitchcock Appointed 

Plunkett Chemical Company, 
Chicago, has appointed Edward L. 
sales 


Hitchcock as eastern 


manager. Mr. Hitchcock took up his 


general 


new duties January 1, 1948, and is be- 
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Surface—active agents? Michelene! 


It’s no secret that Michelene detergents, wetters, 


foamers, penetrants, etc., give you more for your money. HEL COMPANY. INC 
AND s . 


Write for information on properties and uses. 


For 100% PLANT 
APPROVAL 


Zee Spun=Derma=C 
HAND CLEANSER 


erm | | POTASSIUM CARBONATE | 


90 BROAD STREET «- NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


=> Homa CHEMICALS 
| 3S) 




















WORKMEN 

Y Quickly removes dirt, grease, oil, tar, paint, ink 

Y Prevents chapped, sore, cracked hands sasaiaehd = ’ " poe 
SAFETY ENGINEER SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 

Y Combots Industrial Dermatitis (All-purpose and Special Laundry) 

Y Passes strictest tests in over 150 industrial plants 


Y Meets all Federal and State Requirements | SPRAY DRIED SOAPS 


prappeytenrenrtd (99% Anhydrous) 
Y Costs less by lasting up to V3 longer | ‘ 


¥Y Earns appreciation of your employees , 


Here's the powdered cleanser, blended of 7 ele- 


on every point es = CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
(High Test) 











Spot Warehouse Stocks 


ments to meet every desired standard, that wins 


100% plant approval. Write for information. | A V hel iff ; Ys poles ”" th euanedl | | 


GUARDING THE HANDS OF INDUSTRY". 
37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


HARTFORD BOSTON PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 


Sp un-Derma-C a SLL Oe BL Le 


CHEMISTS 





HAND CLEANSER 
505 S. Grove Ave. Oak Park, Ill. 
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| ATTENTION JOBBERS | 


Let us compound your formulas for dry alkali | 
mixtures at surprisingly low cost — from a barrel | 
to acarload. Complete stocks of alkalies maintained | 


at our plant. Pulverizing facilities also available. 
Pyaxton-cross CO. 
| 











CHESHIRE, CONN. Tel.: New Haven 5-5159 
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William Kammerer Honore 

William F. Kammerer, mana- 
ger of the Chicago branch, George 
Leuders & Co., New York, celebrated 
is 25th year with that organization 
on January 22nd and became the 39th 
member of the company’s veteran’s 
organization. The occasion was cele- 
brated by a luncheon in New York at 
which time Mr. Kammerer was pre- 
sented with a wrist watch and lug- 
gage in appreciation of his long years 
of service. 

— 

Advances at Owens-Illinois 
Charles M. 


pointed manager of the merchandising 


Dooley was ap- 


and consumer research divisions of the 
glass container division, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Toledo, during January. Ap- 
of Walter D. 


western regional market development 


pointment Plummer, 
manager, as Mr. Dooley’s assistant, was 
also announced. Another move saw 
Charles E. Deger advanced to the posi- 
tion of market development manager 
for the central and southeastern region 
with headquarters in Toledo. N. F. 
Bowes is market development manager 
of the eastern region located in New 


York. 


company four years ago to join the 


Mr. Dooley came with the 
merchandising division. Later he was 
made manager of the market and con- 


sumer research division. 





MARKETS 
(From Page 79) 





rotenone is expected to go higher 
shortly. 
into the 


The 


price of the wax rose to $1.42 for 


Carnauba wax came 


news briefly during the month. 


No. 1 yellow as reports were received 
that the 


considering a bill to place a floor under 


Brazilian Government was 
carnauba prices, similar to crop sup- 
port prices in the U. S. Exports of 
carnauba wax from Parnahyba, Brazil, 
to the U. S. during 1947 totaled 2,- 
194,910 kilograms. 


tries received 1,051,009 kilograms. 


European coun- 


Steadiness characterized the 
price structure of the essential oil and 
aromatic chemicals market during the 
past month. Citronella oil from both 


Ceylon and Java advanced 15 cents 
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a pound during the closing days of 
January, as did lemongrass oil, which 


showed an increase of 10 cents. 





COAST CSA PRESIDENT: Lee Hockwald, 
Hockwald Chemical Co., San Francisco, is 
new president of Chemical Salesmen’s Asso- 


ciation of California. For other new officers 
elected, see January issue, page 167. 

German Insecticide Reports 

The preparation of. fluoroben- 
zene for use in “GIX,” an insecticide 
analagous to DDT but using fluoro- 
benzene in place of monochloroben- 
zene, and the composition, method of 
manufacture, and testing, as well as 
details on certain other German in- 
secticides are described in three re- 
ports now on sale by the Office of 
Technical Services, Department of 
Commerce, Washington. “GIX,” an 
Far- 
benindustrie, Hochst, consists of 60 


insecticide developed by I. G. 


per cent “Fluor DDT” and equal 
amounts of emulsifying agent and 
paraffin oil. The reports are PB-77670, 
PB-360, and PB-22413. 





SEQUESTERING AGENTS 


(From Page 173) 





tiveness: cobalt, copper, iron, chro- 
mium, manganese. Cobalt, in particu- 
lar, at 0.025% 
the weight of the soap, will turn it 
We have checked 


cobalt in the laboratory using potas- 


concentration based on 
rancid in 20 hours. 
sium laurate made from one of the 
best grades of commercial lauric acid 
we could get. The soap had a detecta- 
ble rancid odor ‘in a day or two at 


40°C. 
ing agent under discussion retarded the 


The addition of the sequester- 
development of rancidity. One place 
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where the agent should do good service 
is in rug shampoos where development 
of rancid odors is a serious problem. 
The effects of “Sequestrene-A” 
on surface-active agents other than 
soaps have also been examined. Some 
of the difficulties encountered with 
synthetic detergents and rosin soaps are 
the same as those mentioned before in 
the case of soap. The foaming and, 
particularly, the rinsing properties of 
rosin soaps are improved by addition 
of the salt. Synthetic detergents be- 
Those like 


sodium lauryl sulfate, which foam as 


have in a varied manner. 
well in hard water as in soft water 
are unaffected. Others which show 
poorer foam in hard water do exhibit 
enhanced foaming ia the presence of 
the agent. Many synthetics, partic- 
ularly sulphonated and sulfated prod- 
ucts, contain iron introduced with sul- 
furic acid or as a result of equipment 
corrosion. Unless removed or seques- 
tered the iron will show up in darken- 
ing of the product and particularly in 
yellowing of fabrics. 

This polyamino carboxylic acid 
salt is a relatively new commercial 
chemical. It undoubtedly has its limi- 
tations, but it is one of the most prom- 
ising of a large number of similar mate- 
rials investigated. Its use in liquid 
soaps appears to be fairly well estab- 
lished if more than 10,000,000 pounds 
of liquid soap containing the agent is 


any criterion. 





SOAP PERFUMES 
(From Page 51) 





fume when compounded with the par- 
ticular type of soap used as a standard. 
Judgment was passed on odor “bright- 
ness” or lift, persistence, odor deterio- 
ration and discoloration. Grading was 
as follows. Brightness: exceptional, 1; 
very good, 2; good, 3; fair, 4; poor, 5. 
Persistence: exceptional, A; very good, 
B; good, C; fair, D; poor E. 
Soap Perfumes 

The following six formulas are 
offered as typical examples of perfume 
formulation for soap products. Quan- 
tities of one per cent are generally used. 
A pleasant soap perfume is derived 
Odor is a 
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from this combination. 


flowery-fruity bouquet. 




















LET US DO THE 
DIRTY WORK 


No need for you to pay for trade names nor 


put up with backbreaking dusty and dis- 
agreeable work any longer. 


We carry a complete stock of alkalies, 


soaps, synthetic detergents, perfumes, 
colors and have complete facilities to 
quickly compound your dry formulations to 
your specifications. Kegs, barrels, to car- 


loads. 


Write us today . . . you'll find our charges 


amazingly low, our service high. 


Service Associates 
257-269 WEST GAY ST., COLUMBUS 8. OHIO 














ATTENTION—PERFUMERS 


| Adjust Your 


| Substitutes of Proven Merit 


Hydroxy Citronellal 

| Geraniol 

Citronellel 

Rhodinol 
AVAILABLE 

| Other Replacements For Aromatic Chemi- 

cals, Essential, and Flower Oils. 


SOAP and COSMETIC PERFUMES 
INDUSTRIAL ODOR MASKS 


| SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


Formulae By Using Our 








| SEELEY & CO., INC. 


| 136 Liberty Street — New York 6, N. Y. 


Factories and Warehouses 
Los Angeles, Calif. Nyack, N. Y. 














Acid 


Sodium Salt 
Trithanolamine Salt 
Isopropyl! Ester 
Buty! Ester 


DDT 


KOLKER CHEMICAL WORKS 











80 Lister Avenue Newark 5, N. J. 
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Say you saw it in SOAP! 









tecepted NATIONALLY 


Since 1900...and a Salesmaking 
Partner for YOUR PRODUCTS 


SINGLE-ACTION 
SPRAYERS 






484 





No 






ideal for household use. Large 
pump borrel provides generous 
volume of spray 





CONTINUOUS 


on cig 


Produces fine vaporization 
free from spitting or 
streaming 


> 


SA WITH 


/ 7 
> >_> - 4 
\ } { HAPIN dS 


A 





A Complete iine 
for 





R. E. CHAPIN MANUFACTURING WORKS, Inc. 


Batavia, N. Y. 





February, 1948 
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anium-Brazil 3.0 
cinnamic aldehyde 5.0 
yne AB brut 5.0 
sk ketone 5.0 
vl lactone 7.0 
thyl iso-propyl acetophenone 10.0 
ineol 10.0 
titgrain, S. American 15.0 
phenylethyl alcohol 20.0 
arwood oil from J. mexicana 20.0 
100.0 


This tormula is useful for per 
fuming soap. Odor is rose with a dif- 
ferent effect from the usual di-pheny! 
y»xide formulations: 

alcohol 3.0 


} } 


enyl acetaldehyde di-methy] 


acetal 3.0 
none AB, brut 4.0 
cyclamen aldehyde 5.0 
limethyl hydroquinone 5.0 
ii-phenyl oxide 5.0 
cedar oil from J. mexicana 25.0 
phenylethyl alcohol 50.0 
100.0 


Che odor in this formulation is 
primarily lavender-amber with a novel 


top-note: 


allyl cyclohexyl proprionat« 2.0 
ethyl oenanthate 3.0 
anisyl acetate 2.0 
geranium, Brazil 5.0 
musk ketone 5.0 
lavender, natural 5.0 
rosemary, French 8.0 
amyl salicylate 10.0 
coumarin 10.0 
spike lavende: 10.0 
lavandin, synthetic 20.0 
cedar oil from J. mexicana 20.0 

100.0 


his combination is for a spicy- 
scented soap. Odor is a variation of an 


easily recognizable type. 


bay oil 1.0 
ethyl vanillin 1.0 
C-64 2.0 
cyclamen aldehyde 3.0 
di-phenyl oxid: 4.0 
musk ambrette 5.0 
bromelia 5.0 
amyl salicylate 9.0 
clove oil 10.0 
petitgrain s.a 10.0 
ionone AB brut 15.0 
phenylethyl alcohol 15.0 
edarwood oil from J. mexicana 20.0 

100.0 


\ fresh soap perfume is com- 
pounded as follows. Odor is quite like 


eau de Cc ologne. 


astoreum resin 0.5 
lecyl alcohol 3.0 
‘itral, pure 5.0 
lavender, natural 5.0 
usk ambretts 5.0 
ethyl anthranilate 6.0 
osemary, French 10.0 
yclamen aldehyde 15.5 
petitgrain, terpeneless 25.0 
larwood oil from J. mexicana 25.0 
100.0 
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A powerful yet rather smooth 
soap perfume is compounded from this 


formula. Odor is jasmin. 


civet, special No. 392 (Synfleur) 1.0 
undecalactone 1.0 
eugenol . 5.0 

hydratropic aldchyde, di-methy] 
acetal 2.0 
petitgrain, redistilled 10.0 
hexyl cinnamic aldehyde 13.0 
benzyl acetate 35.0 
cedarwood oil from J. mexicana 31.0 
100.0 


For use in polishes a “high” note 
is required. In paradichlorbenzene, in- 
sect sprays, and kitchen deodorants a 
combination of volatile and persistent 
materials is indicated. Examples of the 
former are: acetophenone, citrus oils 
and their terpenes, lavender, iso-cyclo 
citral. Traces of dipentine, phellan 
drene, furfuryl and methyl mercaptan 
are sometimes useful. 

[he following formula is de 
signed for use as an odor mask in a 
petroleum base furniture polish. Odor 
iS a persistent lay ender-rosemary type. 
It is usually used in amounts of one 


per cent. 


C-64 (Dow 1.0 
ethyl laurate 2.0 
hexyl cinnamic aldehyde 2.0 
decyl]! acetate 3.0 
rosemary, natural 4.0 
lavender, natural 5.0 
benzyl acetate 5.0 
orange, distilled, Calif 7.0 
amyl salicylate 8.0 
terpineol 13.0 
phenylethy! alcohol i8.0 
cedar oil from J. mexicana 32.0 

100.0 


Sanitary Product Perfumes 

The following is an excellent 
base for use with paradichlorbenzene; 
will not leave a sticky residue on evapo- 
ration. Odor is fresh and forest-like. 


One per cent is usually used. 


di-pheny! oxide 2.0 
iso-cyclo citral-S (Dow) 3.0 
cyclamen aldehyde 5.0 

pseudo-cedrol derived from 
J. mexicana 90.0 
100.0 


Another formula tound useful 


for perfuming para blocks is: 


rosemary “Eperle” 12 
diphenyl oxide 3 
iso cyclo citral-S (Dow) 5 
cyclamen aldehyde 5 

pseudo cedrol ‘derived from 
J. mexicana) 75 
100 


This formula is useful in a 


furniture polish or an insect spray. 


SOAP and SANITARY CHEMICALS 








Odor is citrus and herb-like. Use one 


per cent or less. 


methyl hexyl ketone 0.5 
cyclotene, 1.0% in ale. (Dow) 1.5 
iso-cyclo citral-S 1.0 
C-64 1.0 
cedrus atlantica 5.0 
iso-amyl benzyl ether (Dup.) 10.0 
terpinyl acetate 15.0 
benzyl acetate 17. 
lemon oil, New Mexico, C.P 20.0 
Cedar oil from J. mexicana 29.0 
100.0 
Recommendations 


When the compounding of a 
special purpose perfume is planned, the 
following procedure is generally ad- 
visable. 

1. Determine and list the conditions 
under which the perfume is to 
tunction. 

2. Determine and list the conditions 
under which the finished product is 
to be used. 

3. Select aromatic materials possess- 

ing the required characteristics and 
compound the perfume. 
NOTE: With experimentation it is 
often possible to incorporate small 
amounts of contra-indicated aro- 
matics. 

4. Shelf-test perfume compound for 
at least one month. If deteriora- 
tion develops, shelf test for longer 
period. Shelf-test the finished prod- 
uct for two months or longer. 

§. Subject product during this time 
to all extreme conditions which 
may be encountered in the life of 
the product. This includes shak- 
ing, extremes of temperature, light, 
exposure to air. 

6. If deterioration develops, make a 
series of formulations, in which a 
single different ingredient is omit- 
ted, but containing all others. This 
is an effective means for locating 
the troublesome ingredient. 

Aromatic components may be 
required to withstand high tempera- 
ture, acid, alkali, and other active 
chemicals in soap. Solubility in low 
alcohol percentage solutions in aqueous 
media, or in oils, may be essential. Ex- 
treme persistence or high volatility may 
be necessary, as well as avoidance of 
skin irritation. In every case the con- 
ditions must be known, studied, and 
aromatics must be selected with the 


view to preparing a satisfactory per- 
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fume compound. 
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Depend on 


DIRS, WNC. 


ROTENONE PRODUCTS 


TO FIT YOUR MOST EXACTING NEEDS 


—_ 


DERRIS and CUBE 
Powder, Resins, Extracts 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


DHNRRUSs UNC. 


79 WALL STREET NEW YORK5,N. Y. 


FACTORY AND LABORATORIES 
METUCHEN, N. J. 








TAR ACID OIL 


for use in 


DISINFECTANTS 


and 


| CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


UNUSUALLY HIGH IN TAR ACIDS. 
Made from 
Low Temperature Coal Tar 


DISCO COMPANY 


H. W. Oliver Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Producers and Refiners of Coal Tar and Its Products 








“6 , WITH THESE 
B (2 FAST SELLING 
LINES 


* PARA Deodorizing Blocks 
° PARA Deodorizing Crystals 
* PARA Moth Products 


Vaporizers—Crystals—Cakes 


DDT & Chlordane Concentrates 


Specially compounded for household and agricultural in- 
secticides 


NAPHTHALENE, Refined 


Flakes and Balls—Packages and Barrels 


SHUR-KATCH Rat and Mice Pads 


Catches Rodents Like Flypaper Catches Flies 


Write for Details and Prices NOW! 


ELKAY PRODUCTS CO. 
323-27 West 16th St. New York 11, N. Y. 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 





We announce development of new type soap 


colors 


PYLAKLORS 


They have good fastness to alkali, light, 


tin, ageing. 


The following shades are already available 


Dark Brown 
Palm Green 
Golden Brown 
Violet 


Bright Green 
Olive Green 
Yellow 

True Blue 


It will pay you to send 
for testing samples 


PYLAM PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists, Importers, Exporters 


799 Greenwich St. New York City 14 
Cable Address: “Pylamco” 
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